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BULA | hGIN ShiViNAk 
25 CENTS A COPY 


NOR! 


FEBRUARY 1924 $2.00 A YEAR 


MAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 





“THE BOYHOOD OF RALEIGH”—By Millais. (For text, see page 44.) 





Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess 


of 170,000 











» : | * This Beautiful Pair of Base 
BXBshs Relief Lincoln Book Ends. 


TN order to introduce this new set of thirty vol- 

umes of world’s masterpieces into representa- 
tive American homes quickly, this remarkable offer 
is made, for a limited period, to Normal Instruc- 
tor readers. It is an introductory offer that may 
never be made again. It is hard to do justice in 
an illustration, to the beauty and character of 
these book-ends. They are of heavy bronzed met- 
al. The pair would sell in most stores for at least 
$1.00, in some stores probably for $1.50. If you 
wish a pair, please send the coupon below at once. 





Here is the story of a bargain so unbelievable that tens of thousands of people 
have said, “It is too good to be true!”; and when they found it WAS true, 
“How in the world can it be done!” Read below, what makes it possible. 











first appeared, old and established pub- 
lishers held up their hands in amaze- 
ment. Booklovers were equally astounded. 
It seems too good to be true!” “How in 
the world can you do it?” “I have never 
received so much for my money.” This 
was the tenor of thousands of letters that 
were received. 

When booklovers, who did not know 
their price, were asked to guess what it was, 
thousands actually estimated from five to 
twenty times the real price. Although the 
price is only $2.98 for the entire thirty 
volumes, innumerable estimates actually 
valued them at $25 and $30. (These inter- 
esting records are on file.) 

Now, in response to a long-continued de- 
mand, and after the most careful conside: 
ation of titles, this new set of thirty world . 
masterpieces is announced to the public. It 
is a set, in the opinion of the publishers, 
even more interesting, more valuable, more 
broadening, than the previous one. 


How Many Have You Read? 


This new set comprises the greatest 
masterpieces-—in some cases, several—of 
each of the Masters listed; books that have 


Wess: Little Leather Library volumes 






































‘Y 
N\ 
Little 
Leather N 
Library 
Corp. 


Dept. 752, 
354 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 


Please send me the new NV 
set of 30 volumes of the N 
Little Leather Library, and a NN 
pair of Lincoln Bas - Relief 
Book-Ends free. I will give the \& 
postman $2.98, plus the few cents N 
delivery charges upon arrival. It iS ‘NS 
understood, however, that this is not to N if 
be considered as a purchase. I reserve 

the right to return them within thirty days 
and you agree to return my money. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





charmed, entertained, uplifted and inspired 
untold millions of people. 


Allen Lamb Plato 

Balzac Whitman Wilde 
Browning Whittier Maeterlinck 
Barrie Poe Turgenev 
Kipling Irving Longfellow 
Shaw Ibsen Dante 

Yeats Shakespeare Tennyson 
Dumas Emerson Elbert Hubbard 
Eliz. Browning Moore 


What About the Quality ? 


These are books that every intelligent 
American must own, to retain his self-re- 
spect. Ifthe low price makes you skeptical, 
if you think they are “cheap looking” books, 
consider these facts: The paper is the 
same as that used in books that sell us- 
ually for $2.00 apiece; the binding is NOT 
paper, NOT cardboard, like imitations of 
these books that have appeared. It is a 
specially made, rich limp Croftcott, actually 
more durable than leather and tastefully 
embossed and tinted to resemble HAND- 
TOOLED leather volumes. 

How can thirty such books be sold for 
only $2.98? Simply by printing in editions 
of at least one million books at a time, re- 
lying on the good taste of the public to keep 


the enterprise self-sustaining. Quantity 
production—that is the whole secret. 


Surely, sooner or later, you will want to 
obtain this wonderful set—at least a year’s 
good reading for the price of a theatre ticket! 
Why, then, not obtain it at once, taking 
advantage of the exceptional “premium” 
offered above for promptness, 


Sent for 30 Days’ Examination 


Do not send any money. Simply mail 
the coupon, or a letter mentioning this ad- 
vertisement. When the books and book- 
ends arrive, give the postman only $2.98, 
plus the few pennies for delivery charges. 
Then, if you wish, examine the books thirty 
days. If you are dissapointed in the slight- 
est respect, if you do not agree that this is 
one of the most satisfactory purchases you 
have ever made, send the set and book-ends 
back any time within thirty days, and your 
money will instantly be refunded. Cana 
fairer offer be made? References—Manu- 
facturer’s Trust Company, Normal Instruc- 
tor or any other magazine. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORP. 
354 Fourth Ave., Dept. 752, 
New York, N. Y. 
































CITY STATE 
(Outside U. S. $3.50 cash with order.) 
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NQRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Choice List of Victor Records 
Hor Elementary Srhools 


Bhythn Study 
Badinage (2) Legend of the Bells ( 3) Humoresque (4) Scherzo, Third Symphony 
Minuet (Paderewski) (2) Gavotte (3) Minuet (Beethoven) (4) Sarabande 


Marche Romaine (Gounod) ’ 
Gavotte in B Flat (2) Giga (3) Gavotte (Sapellnikoff ) | 187 4 


|18216 


18800 


Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
Moment Musical (2) Mazurka 
Songs 


I Dream of Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair (Foster) 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (Hopkinson) 1453 a 
Over the Summer Sea—"Rigoletto” (Verdi) a ong Mule Shape 
The Blacksmith (Mozart) By esi” 
Barbara Allen . 33h 
O No, John 
Instrumental Music 
Of a Tailor and a Bear (2) Wild Horseman 
Spinning Song (2) Little Hunters 
Farewell to Cucullain (Londonderry Air) 
Serenade ( Jeral-Kreisler) 
Whirlnind 


Hungarian Fantasie 
Correlations 


Santa Lucia (Geognaphy) 


Funicult, Funicula 


The American Flag (Drake) 
The Name of Old Glory (Riley) 


pong ig oka a (Physical Education) 


For sugaestions for the classroom use of these and innumerable other 
matchless rerords, see “Music Appreciation mith the Hicteola for Children,” 
for sale by all dealers in Victor products. 


Educational Department 
Bictor Calking Machine Company 
Camber New Sersey 


(Literature and History) 


’ SF he 
Victrola 
e 
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Prizes Offered for Peace Essays 








subject, 


tions, 


quest, 








104 


Any of the 
black or brown frames complete 
eurely packed for shipment, 
three $11.10; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern_ painters 
eries of the highest grade reproductions, 


Any of the 
picture complete with frame 
$4.15; any two, $8.00 


hand-colored 


a 


Artotypes are 


Songs We Like Best. 
and miscellaneous songs. 
Lincoln Day Entertainments, 
Washington Day Entertainments. By 


(as 
Harding. 


bove 


Size 22x28 inches. rice each 
Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand- colored at: 
any five, $7.75. 


Special Day Books for February 


The only book of “‘after-the-war’’ 


Patriotic Entertainments for Children. 
‘plays, songs, exercises and 


entertainments published. 
20s, 


Good Things for Washington and Lincoln - nee 
Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. 
ingten's birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books 


Our 1924 Catalog of Books, Helps and 
Every teacher should have a copy! 


ilustrated) , 
Size 
75 cents; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


framed in our handsome 


; any three, $11. 85; any four, 
wanted, 


Contains over sixty original dialogues, 
Price 40 cents. 
Contains 12 National patriotic 


Decorate Your Schoolroom 


Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, 
and Warren G. 
framed), 


Woodrow Wilson, 
Price each (un- 


Lincoln, 
23x28 inches. 


2-inch Solid Oak, 
with frame and glass and se- 


each $3.90; any two. $7.50; any 


furnished 


“aS we 

} at moderate yey Over 2,000 titles, the most vopular being: 

| The Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Tal (Holmes), Baby 

| Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), - Boyhood of Lincoln 

| (Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Col- 

|} osseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The 

| Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bo- 

| denhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the 

| Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad 

| (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Bre- 
ton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of ‘76 (Willard), Spring e 
(Corot), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington 
(Leutze}. The Windmill (Van Ruysdael) 


(unframed), 


Framed Artotypes 


above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the, tone of the 


and glass and ready to hang, 
$15.70; any five, $ 
add 65 cents to cost of each.) 


by Marie Irish, 


airs, 








“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 





Crossing 


$1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid: 
Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, $3.3 


9 popular folk songs, 


Time, “hr. ., Scenes easy, 


Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed. free upon re- 
It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKEEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 Fast Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


The American School Citizenship 
League, which annually conducts a 
World Essay Contest, open to students 
of all countries, announces that the 
1924 contest will close June 1. 

Two sets of prizes, to be known as 
the Seabury Prizes, are offered for the 
best essays on one of the following 
subjects: 

1. Open to Students in Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges: “Meth- 
ods of Promoting World Friendship 
through Education.” 

2. Open to Seniors in Secondary 
Schools: “The Organization of the 
World for the Prevention of War.” 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty 
and twenty-five dollars will be given 
for the three best essays in each set. 
Information concerning literature on 
the essay subjects may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the League. 

Each essay must be accompanied by 
a_ topical outline and a_ bibliography 
with brief notes on each book. Essays 
must not exceed 5,000 words (a length 
of 3,000 words is suggested as desir- 


the Delaware 


gg ey he able), and must be written, preferably 
Catalog mailed free. in typewriting, on one side only of pa- 
per 8%x11 inches with a margin of at 

ah least 1% inches. Manuscripts not 

atriotic |! | easily legible will not be considered. 


The name of the writer must not ap- 


sf : 
Tostpag Ps || pear on the essay, which should be ac- 


48 large pages. Per copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50 = 
By Joseph C, Gindelar., 160, pages. Price, 40 cents. companied by a letter giving the writ- 
Joseph C, Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. dd 
By Marie Irish. 115 pages. Price, 35 cents. er’s name, school, and home address, 
By Edith F. A, Painton, A very fine Wagsh- and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 


itiieiaae: Secretary, America School Citizenship 


League, 405 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton 17, Mass., not later than June a, 





Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Methods and Material for Composition in 

Games—Smith ...... eeeemeaydihy « —— and Grammar Grades— 1.20 1924, Essays should be mailed flat 
o—* wane’ . nef . _ spied . Rear pera fi 85 om S “Tinned Stories ‘for Reproduction— as ines relies). 
T’ractical and Artistic Basketry—Tinsley. 1.00 Pemary Language’ ‘Stories—Deming: 233. (80 The six prize winners in 1923 in- 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teach- Best Memory Gems—NSindelar. seee 230 cluded four Americans and two for- 

ing in the First Four Grades—Deming. .85 | Morning Exercis for <All the” Year— eigners—one a resident of North Wales 
Two Hundred Games That Teach—Smith. 1.00 me | Teach FPhonics——Calkins sree 4,00 

ach Phonics—Calkins....e0e+ + and the other of Denmark. 
Language Games for All Grades—Deming One yee Lessons in Nature ‘Study— 
DM. iccet ne bee hs bees bbe -80 PAD os kh Ks 0 hb ere ore a 0e0eee Se 
WH MEE. on babedeusecaeareeeun 1.20 Fasy T whings to Draw—Augsburg- scoceee 45 


Except in cases of necessity, which 
are rare,-leave your friend to learn 
unpleasant truths from his enemies; 
they are ready enough to tell them.— 
Holmes. 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISH#®D 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Paints 
& Allied Products 


Vv 


Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested ° 


~ 
C0 CR 0 RR 0 8 00 8 06 nn nn 


















USE PAST EXAMINATIONS 

We publish past Examinations with Ans- 
wers. Study these carefully and you will 
pass any Teachers Examination or Civil 
Service Examination that is offered in any 
State in the United States. These Exam- 
inations were prepared under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Draper, Ph.D., late Com- 
missioner of Education for New York, 
and former president of the University of 
Dr. Draper. JiJinois, 
Hese are Examinations for Many Years Past with Answers 

These are known as “Question and Answer Books” 
There are 14 such Books and they contain 18 Subjects 
And the cost for the full Set is $2.50, Postpaid, 











4 Years of Exam. in ARITHMETIC,* with Ans, $s “25 
5S Years of Exam. in GRAMMAR with Ans 
4 Years of Exam. in GEOGRAPHY,* with Ans. 38 
1 yoars of pam: in ferries nals ao “30 
ea oe in . 
20 Years of Exam. in CIVIL GOVERNMENT, with Ans. :30 
20 Years of Exam. in AMERICAN HISTORY, with Ans. .30 
20 Years of Exam. in ENGLISH COMP., ith Ana: 30 
20 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL LAW, h Ans. .30 
0 Years of Exam. in GENERAL, HISTORY, with Ans. [30 
0 Years of Exam. RHETORIC. h Ans, .30 
0 Years of Exam: in LITERATURE, With Ans. 130 
4 Years of Exam. in PHY: with Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam. in ZO toy, with Ans. «28 
4 Years of Exam. in GEOLOGY h An 25 
4 Years of Exam. in SCHOOL. ECONOMY, with Ans. .25 
4 Years of Exam, in CHEMISTRY, ith Ans. «25 
4 Years of Exam, in BOTANY, with Ans. .25 
*Solutions gi *Includes Physical. $4.90 





m and Answer Books’’ (Price 
2.50; or any ten of the 
lass Use--the price is 


a 
bove set of ‘Question 
54:00), will be sent, postpald, for 


00. if ordering for 
sce mite each. Postpaid. 
Ball Publishing Company, BoxN, Rochester, N. Y. 





























VALENTINE FIGURES 


big bargain at 50c per dozen. 6 for 265c. 

HANGERS. — Beautiful 
hangers, each in an envelope, 
When_ suspended measure 
over eighteen inches in 
length, Very pretty, | Four 
designs qasttel. Only 10 
cents each, 





POST CARDS.—We have 
an exceptionally fine and 
large assortment of valentine 
post cards this season which 
we are able to offer at our 
new popular price for post 
curds, 10c per dozen. 


NOTE :—Please do not send stamps. 


FOR ST.VALENTI 


To Insure Prompt Service Order Directly From 


F-1.—Little cut-out figures of boys and girls 
about 3 to 3% inches tall, twelve in an envelope, 
10c per Envelope. 

F-2.—Similar figures, four to five inches tall, 
ten in an envelope. 140c per Envelope. 

F-3.—Similar_ figures, six inches tall, eight in 
un envelope. 10c per Envelope. 

V-38.—An entirely new idea in valentines. 
Children on horseback in neat valentine designs, 
Figures will stand alone. Horse and rider seven 
inches tall. ‘The price is only 10c each. 

V-A.—Folders. Will open and stand alone, 
handsomely printed in colors. Only 2c each. 


V-B.—Single cards depicting children at vari- 


ous occupations, Very attractive. Only 2 2c each. 

V-H.—Humorous cut-outs, About 6x 9 inch- 
es. These will cause much fun wherever used. 
Several designs. Made of heavy bristol board, A 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1924 IMPROVED VALENTINE OUTFIT 


ever seen, 


ed with each valentine. 


Each with envelope 10c. 
V-P.—Large, 
boys and girls. Abou 
to match, 100 each. 
V-S.—Extra 
of exceptional 


merit. at 
envelope. i 





is designed~ particularly - for 
school use and every effort has been. made to 
simplify the making of the Valentines for teach- 


This package 


er and pupils. There are 24 envelopes in the 
package. Each envelope contains sufficient ma- 
terial for one Valentine and on the envelope is 
printed the directions for making up the con- 
tents with an illustration of the finished Valen- No. V 
tine. A perfect package worth much more than 
the price asked. Price 75c per package. 


moves sene-—6 CENTS PER PACKAGE 


numbers | are put up in 
and 20 inches wide. 

















11-2 h, 15 in an envelo ° : 

No: OF Hearts, 2 inch 12% fn.an enve' FOLDERS.-——Beautiful styles, similar to 

No. 3 inch, eight in an envelope. Christmas cards, - suitable Jegends, carefully | 

ne. 98 ae rst ct aK inch. vein enienyelope. selected, engraved or ha | 
le --Cupids, inch, e' in an enve * . 

No. S08. “Outline Heart with red cupid, foupinch, colored, each with an enve- | 

five in an env lope. Price per dozen 60c. | 


elop: 
No, 6005-- Arrow, Tour inch, eight in an envelope, 
No. 6007--Arrow, eight inch, five in an envelope. 


Dept. 2, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Ten cents 


postage is required on orders of less than $1.00, 
Cc. O. D. Orders positively not accepted. 


E’S DAY 


This Advertisement 
MECHANICALS, ETC. 


V-M.—Absolutely the largest and finest assort- 
ment of five cent mechanical novelties we have 
A _ large variety of designs 5 to 6 inch- 
es tall; cut illustrates but two; 
5c each. 

V-T.—As our No, V-M. excels in its line, so does 
this number surpass anything we have before of- 
fered in ten cent mechanicals, 7 


— pullers. 

7% “yen ta 
* $100 
large mechanical 
12c each with an 
Several designs. 


DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER 


_You will need these Valentine designs to 
brighten the walls for your celebration. 
folds 
Price 25c per fold. 
No. V461—Cupid and Heart. 
V462—Cupid and Silhouette. 

No. V463—Large Hearts. 





envelopes includ- 


to 8 inches tall. 


Many designs, 
Envelopes 

per dozen. 

valentines 





Ail 
feet long 








Novelties 
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No. 2 


One-half actual size 





FREE 


Send for a sample set of Harter’s 
line of Commencement Invita- 
tions —— Announcements. The 
most beautiful we have ever 
shown. 

Let us send you a sample set of 
our Diplomas and Certificates. A 
complete range of styles and 


prices. 
You should have a Free copy of 
our “Graduates Guide.” The 


finest selection of Commence- 
ment Plays and Entertainments 
to be had. 
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OUVENIRS 


or Closing Days of School 
MAKE YOUR PARTING GIFTS SINCERE 


They add that little extra personal touch which makes Betty and Tom and Mary glow 
Inexpensive little gifts, and yet they carry the message of your per- 
sonality and your “bon voyage” to every one of your pupils through the’ years. 


with happiness, 


Harter Souvenirs are so 


Distinctly Individual. 


Harter’s No. 2 Souvenir. 


der, with an attractive cover design as illustrated. Covers are 
made from 


different, 
: and rich in appearance that they are a real joy to 
give. They’re souvenirs your pupils will always cherish and want to preserve. 


Our No. 2 Souvenir is a little six page booklet 
cleverly designed to be made up to your or- 





On 





Special 
Club 
Offer 


Get one or 
more of your 
associate teach- 
ers to order 
their Souvenirs 
with you and 
we will gladly 
allow a 10%, 
discount on the 
entire lot. 


distinctive, 











Special Imitation Leather Paper, Steel Die Embossed, 

and Bound With a Genuine Sheepskin Thong. 
The cover contains a four page insert, with an appropriate 
sentiment on the first page, and the third page imprinted to 
your own order with the name of the School, District, County, 
State, names of pupils and the name of the teacher. Your order should 
call for at least as many copies as you have names to be printed. 
PRICES OF NO. 2—with printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional 


copies—8 cents each, With sentiment only, no special printing of names, etc.,—$1.00 per 
dozen, any quantity. Envelopes in which to enclose. No. 2 Souvenirs, 10 cents per dozen. 


SAMPLES—Write today for samples. Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 


DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter 
to be printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
If errors o¢cur through our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. All orders will be filled promptly, 


THE ASSORTED SERIES 
SIX DE LUXE SOUVENIR FOLDERS 


Brand-new designs this year. A paneled cut-out on the first page 
through which is shown in sepia reproduction some of the world’s great- 
est paintings, Every copy is from the work of a great Master of Art. 
The beauty of the first page is enhanced by an appropriate Closing Day 
sentiment. Space on the inside third page for the teacher’s name, the 
pupil’s name, the place, and the date. 

These souvenirs are beautifully colored, printed on the highest grade 
of heavy art paper, and are the best value in souvenirs on the market. 
They are assorted in six different sentiments and six pictures with an en- 














velope for each souvenir. Size folded—-3% x 6% inches. The price is 
8 cents each, or 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


The Assorted Series 





JOINTED ANIMALS 
Ten Animals in_ sections 
to be cut out and jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 
7 x 9, heavy card, with 





brass fasteners. Per set. 

; No. 6050 ..........40 cts. 

ia ag | SECTIONAL ANIMALS 
| ANIMALS } OR BIRDS" 

@ | In natural cdlors. Cut in- 








a =H) to strips.. Teacher may cut 
them into smaller parts. : 
No. 80083—Set of 6 Animals in box....35 cts. 


No. 8002—Set 6 Birds in box.......... 35 ets. 
KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 


Per Dozen 


No. 200-Blunt, nickel plated, 4 inch... 1.85 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch.... 1.85 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 

Black paper, outlines on reverse side, ready to 
be cut out. For scrap books, poster work, bor- 
ders, ete. 

No. 8051 IDEAL set, seventy animals, birds, 
childven and other designs. Price per set 
ee eT ET TT Te re 30 ets. 
No. 8050 MOTHER GOOSE, twelve artistic 
drawings of Mother Goose favorites, 8 x 12 
inches, Per s€b...ccccccsccercecccsece 30 cts. 


HIAWATHA SILHOUETTES 


‘Twenty excellent designs on heavy cardboard. 
Give complete story of Hiawatha. Large 
enough to be seen across the room. Price per 
BCL sewbwyobsews ss ease ous 0 seeeye ss -- 45 cts. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


One dozen assorted timely stencils....50 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 
Set 4—Price, per set, designs in envelope with 
UIPOOIGODS, +6550) s-4:016.b:5.9 H Slee eNaeNeS temaeee 30 cts. 
Set B—3%4 in. square. Assorted a, 100 


COPGS I DOK. ois.000 00:0 ciensn0 se cece 5 ets. 

Set C-—4x5% in. Assorted designs. 100 

Cards In bOX..ccocccccccseccsssccccees 70 cts. 
ere eee © 9 Cee ere ees 





re 73| The biggest value 
ook jslever offered and 
my perry a very handsome 





‘ pop series. Fifty de- 
Qe ‘ signs in a set, 
Ae 3: [simple in outline, 
ts ~~! interesting in sub- 





ject, and correct in design. Printed on heavy, 
firm board, they are easy to handle. 





OUR NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG LISTS HUNDREDS OF THINGS FOR TEACHERS OF EVERY 
GRADE. IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING. YOU ALWAYS GET QUICK SERVICE FROM— 


‘“‘THE HOUSE THAT MAKES FRIENDS AND KEEPS THEM.”’ 











BLACKBOARD ERASERS GUMMED STARS 





No. El—Noiseless, Dustless, well made. Per f 
MONEY <ceciccc cecseneceecs OC OCC OTOP ECE $1.45 Fee ayo Stars in = pe 
Red, Green or Blue. 100 of col- 
BLACKBOARD COMPASS or to box. Per box, 12 ets.; 3 
Extra strong and adjustable, each..... . 60 cts. DOXES ..ccccccoccccccccecs 30 cts 


PICTURE BINDING 


114 in, wide, 6 yds. to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll. .16 cts. 


STAFF LINERS 


Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 





é ies Si a € 2asi sed. each 
“CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS sectivvooneenllinrenannmersate nee oneia 
Blackboard Chalk, gross... oe .50 ets 
gee — . aes owenees .65 cts DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
0. rayola, 12 boxes.......... ooenwns $1.10 95 ; -ontine state r assorte 
PBlendwel) Wax Crayons, 12 boxes........ 50 cts. ~ ; esr i Reesiscvioe ; _— rae 7 a "30" ete. 


Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made 25 cts. 


PRIMARY RULERS 
No. 80 Line—Scaled in eighths, quarters or 
halves. Varnished hard maple, per doz...30 cts. 


CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, steel hands. 
Well made and attractive. Each 35 








Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
dréss. We send correct number of good pen- 
cils for your pupils to sell at 5¢ each. Then 
send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship 
the premium at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 1—American 








Flag, 50 PREMIUM NO. 6—7 lbs. Permoplast 
pencils. Modeling Clay—100 pencils. 
PREMIUM. NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener, 50 PREMIUM NO. 7.—Ten Pupils’ Panto- 
pencils. graphs—-100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 3—School Ther ter, 50 PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
pencils, graph—60 pencils, 


PREMIUM NO. 4-15—Blackboard Stencils, 


PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden Book 
50- Pencils. 


; of Favorite Songs’’-—-100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- PREMIUM NO. 10—25 _ copies 

pendence, original Script, 50 Pencils. mentary Classics’’—100 pencils. 

Send for Circular N. P. which fully describes new premiums and Special Offer of free 
personal visiting cards for Teachers, 


“Supple- 

















DON’T DELAY — HARTER PAYS THE POSTAGE — ORDER TODAY. 





MERIT CARDS 


Exchange five of 
. them for Five Merit 
Card; five merit 
ean be exchanged 
for 25 merit and 
these for 100 merit. 
Then comes Certif- 
icate of Honor. fL 
One Merit Card, per 100.......... 
Five Merit Card, per 100... 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.. 

One Hundred Merit Card, per doz.. : 
Certificate of Honor, per doz........... 25 ets. 


PICTURES, FLOWERS, CALEN.- 
DARS TO COLOR 


Birds to color, full instructions with each set 









of 10 characteristic poses, 6 x 9 inches. No. 
G07—price for set Of 10....cccccccsccacces 20¢ 
Landscapes to color, 6x9 inches, govd variety. 
De De GE Miviccévcscnceécevecees 20 cts. 
Three big sets to cut and color, No, 15 Cir- 


cus pictures, No, 16 Peter Rabbit. No. 17 
Mother Goose, 6 x 9 inches, 16 pictures in each 







ea fe rere 20 cts. 
Calendars of Flowers to color. No. 506, per 
1, TC CCT TTR OCTUCT UCU CORT OC CCT TCT 18 cts. 
Per dozen sets....... .--$1.80 
Calendars to color. set....18 cts, 
POE GOED SOM ec cccvcecccececcesenceeccs $1.80 


POSTER and CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


A wide range of colors to meet all schoolroom 
demands, suitable for all forms of construc- 
tion and poster work, 

Poster paper, 100 sheet assortment, 
DOP DGe ccc dvesdcccccecevccccececece 40 cts. 
Construction paper, 50 sheet assortment, 9x12, 
per pkg. 0 cts, 


NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 


Over 275 number cards 1 inch square, on very 
heavy board, printed in bold faced tyne. No, 
SIO—PEP Sc cccccccccccccccccceoeccsceD Ge 


9 x 12, 


The capital letters are on cards 1 inch 
square, small letters %4x1 inch, Very heavy 
cardboard. No. 248—Per set.......... 35 cts, 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
Blackboard Chalk, gross...............50 ets. 
RINE UD Ke ceuéécécavedcakeeeees 65 cts. 
Nea. § Crayola, 12 boxes... cccccceccee $1.10 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes...... 65 cts. 


Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made 25c. 





2048 East 71st St., 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Modern Physiology 
Hygiene and Health 


By MARY S. HAVILAND 


A Three Book Series 


Teaching health not merely 
for the child to know, but for 
him to live. 


Health does not depend on 
knowledge but on habits. 


Habits arise from knowing 
but grow strong by doing. 


Knowing and doing are 
easier and surer when the 
child’s interest is caught and 
his imagination is beguiled. 


It is the ingenuity and com- 
pleteness with which these 
principles are applied that 
make the HAVILAND PHY- 
SIOLOGIES the one most 
modern course. 





Inquiries Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 


cessories for children 
suitable for historical 
and modern plays. 
Write for estimates. 
M. SCHNEIDER, 
Dept. N. 
2625 Lincoln Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 











SEND 25 CENTS 


| In Stamps or Coin for the New Book 


By R. Baxter Blair 
An 80-page book, summarizing the changes 
in World Geography. ‘Third revised edition. 
Every teacher should have this book. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientisic School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


_ Uni? s- = 

















Want a good Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for your school? Look over Page 
Seven. 





The Hazard Teachers’ Agency, 
704 Globe Building, Mi 
Over thirty years of honest and effie ient . = to roe 
ers and school boards. S. N. RISTEY, Manager. 








‘TEACHERS WANTED, Allkinds. Contracts waiting. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc. »D. - Coo kK, Mer. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Boy's Adventures in the 
By Warren Lee Goss, 
Illustrations in color by 


Jack Gregory. 
War of the Revolution. 
Author of “Jed,” ete. 
H. L. Hastings. Cloth. 270pp. $1.75 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Those who have read “Jed,” Mr. 
Goss’s story of a youth’s adventures in 
the Civil War, will be anxious to meet 
Jack Gregory, a boy represented as 
living at the time of the American 
Revolution and taking part in many of 
the activities of that period. Our 
hero describes in the first person im- 
portant scenes and narrates many of 
the events of those stirring times. 
Young Jack fights in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, is sent to Boston as a 
spy, and finally becomes an aide to 
General Washington. The story of his 
adventures is filled with exciting inci- 
dents and at the same time furnishes 
a lesson in patriotism. 

The Early Herdsmen. (For Intermediate 
Grades.) By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp, Ph.D. 
formerly Instructor and Lecturer in the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Chicago. 
With 24 full-page and 74 text drawings in half- 
tone by Howard B. Brown and Louis Jensen. 
Cloth. 232pp. Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago. 

The aim of the Industrial and Social 
History Series, of which this is the 
fifth number, is “to give the general- 
ized history of the progress of the 
race.” The present volume portrays 
the life of man when he took the first 
steps in domesticating the sheep, cow 
and goat. It shows how hunger, floods, 
pestilence and other conditions forced 
him to emerge from savagery into the 
pastoral stage and led him to change 
his attitude toward the grass-eating 
animals he had formerly hunted, ‘‘giv- 
ing them care and protection in ex- 
change for a regular supply of milk 
and an occasional supply of meat.” In 
both style and vocabulary the book is 
well adapted to children in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

The Health of the Runabout Child. By Wil- 
liam Palmer Lucas, A.B., M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
Yessor of Children’s Diseases, University of 
California Medical School, San Francisco; For- 
mer Medical Member of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium; Former Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, American Red Cross in France. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 229pp. $1.75. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Dr. Lucas has a delightful way of 
putting things. There is nothing 
pedantic or prosy about his style. He 
knows just what he wants to say, and 
it is always worth saying, but if he can 
clinch his point by an amusing anec- 
dote he doesn’t mind—nor do we! The 
book is ostensibly for parents and for 
doctors and nurses. The Foreword to 
Parents reads as follows: “I do not 
expect any busy parents to read all of 
this book at once, or perhaps ever. So 
if you can only read one chapter, I'd 
recommend Chapter II. If you can 
take time to read two, don’t miss 
Chapters IV and IX. If you are on a 
vacation and forgot to bring a novel, 
you might enjoy III and X. If you are 
not really interested in reading any of 
it, be sure to read the last chapter and 
skip the first. You will be more cheer- 
ful.” There is also a Foreword to 
Doctors and Nurses in which the 
author states that he expects them to 
read the entire book “because of pro- 
fessional curiosity.”” His Table of 
Contents for Mothers and Fathers is 
in colloquial English, while that for 
Doctors and Nurses “and others who 
like scientific terms” is quite other- 
wise. The unlearned reader need not 
fear that medical phraseology will pre- 
dominate in the text. Dr. Lucas evi- 
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GOOD SALARIES FOR GRADE TEACHERS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 East Jackson Blvd., 


has secured for grade teachers the past four years an average | 
salary of over $1400. A large proportion received $1600 or | 
better and a goodly number were placed at $1900 to $2040 with | 
future prospects. The number of placements was very large 
and the positions most desirable. 








Chicago, Illinois | 


We can place grade teachers in high class Private Schools, in 
Public Schools in large cities and small; in the Middle West, in 
the Far West, in the East and in the South; in choice residential 
suburbs, in progressive new towns with good school buildings | 
and equipment, and money with which to pay good salaries. 


Every Normal School or College 
Write us 


We have the patronage. 
graduate teaching in the grades should be on our list. 
to-day. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business” free. 


At the Superintendents’ meeting February 24 to 28 we shall 
keep open house in Room 38, Floor B, Congress Hotel. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY OFFICES : 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; 437 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane. 























WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PREs. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sc. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIGNS = GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SHND FOR BULLETIN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = "a **°nev 


fee ——_._New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O;. PRATT, Mer. 
45th year. Oldest Teachers Agency inthe United States un- 
der one continuous management, Unexcelled personal ser- 
vice. Free registration. Well prepared teachers i in great de- 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa mand. “Jt pays toregister with this Agency." Write today. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BE: ee and Seng HEST es oe 
SYRACUSE, N. Y SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADY LARIES THIRTY tw 
’ ° ° FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Raristreta on ArT 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


BIXBY @ BRO. "shee, Afe2, 254 


Employment Counsel 
80 W. Genesee St. An understanding of the practical as well as the psychological side of selecting teachers. 
Buffalo, N. Y. One of our managers - had many years of experience in teachers’ agency work. 
CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENC ENROLL 
Hurst Building, Buffalo, N. Y. “ld nee ee r 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. 28 years experience as teacher, principal and placement work. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "33x25 cuanto 


MRS. E.H. SCOTT, Mgr., 353 West 117th St. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 
9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham * tig 

9 Manager. No Position. No Fee 


GHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 443032756." y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particular 


FISK TEACHERS’ Aoenew ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 








A Medium Between School Boards and Pro- 
ve ——— ENROLL NOW and get 


i. 




















Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa. li Ind., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass.” No fee till elected. 





Many good teaching positions now open 
in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N.Y. Free Enrollment. 
Modern Teachers Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 


30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. | 


Needed For Our Calls. Ohio Valley Teach- 
ers’ Agency, 412 Sycamore St., Cineinnati, 0. 


TEACHER 


TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instructors’ Ass’n., Marion, Indians 








TEACHERS Sacniiend for all positions. Nocharge to 
employers. Registration free. BRAYTON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 FRANKLIN ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


nt on the principle of a square deal to all 


cerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 


scquaintance with schoo! authorities. 





In The Better 
Positions. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Unexcelled Service. 





Free Registration. 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


The Home Office, Denver, registers only graduates 
from at least a two year course above the high schoo! 








Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NatT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO. 





Wma. RvurFer, Pu. D., Mar. 














Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continved on page 8. 
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LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE 
Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rub- 
ber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents 
Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—“Sold for the Flag Fund.” 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the 
sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen 
foot size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 
For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag 
of this kind for a two gross sale. 
Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful and let your pupils earn one of 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 








After 


A Necessity in Every 
Schoolroom! 


This Large Sharpener with Spe- 
cial Attachment for Any Size Pen- 
cil given Free for the sale of a Sine 
gle Gross of Pencils! Saves time 
and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No 
more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils 


If larger 


these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners 
in a few minutes of their spare time! 








THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 
For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


s a 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 

A complete outfit which should be in every schoolroom, Contains 

all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How 

often have you_wished just.such a kit were at hand? Accompanied 


by 3% in deep. Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the 
sale of only Four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 


by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas, Size 12 in. high,, 


















This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INCH 
Dial Given Free of all cost for the sale of 
only TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 


Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 
\ the Schoolroom. 
\ This Thermometer combines many fea- 
p jtures not embodied in any mercurial or 
quid thermometer. It is of beautiful de- 
sign and finish and an ornament to any 
EF? schoolroom or office, It is warranted ac- 
curate and can be easily read at a much 
greater distance than a thermometer made 
on any other principle. Finished in either 
Oxidized Copper, Regular Copper, Black, 
Nickel, Brass or Special in White Enamel 
with Black Dial 
For the sake of your own and the pupils’ health, you should have an 
accurate Thermometer in your schoolroom, We are making it easy for 
you to secure one free of all cost. Send for the pencils today and see 
how quickly the — can earn one of these serviceable instruments 
for their school without any expense whatever. 














WE STILL HAVE 


A limited number of these 
Beautiful Flag Sets, consist- 
ing of a Large Five Foot U. 
S. Flag, Fast Colors, all 
seams securely sewed Heavy 
Canvas Headings and Metal 
Grommets, complete 
with Polished Hardwood 
Staff, Brass Joint, Ball, 
Rope and mage | Gal- 
vanized Holder for at- 
taching .to windows, 
buildings, etc. Just the 
right size to carry in 
. School Parade! 

While the supply lasts, 

we are giving a set Free 
for the sale of Two 
gross of our _ pencils. 
Packed complete in a 
Neat Metal Edge Box, 
delivery charges  pre- 
paid, 
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NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our large Framed Carbon 


Brown Pictures of Noted Men. 


We furnish these, 


size 16 x 20 inches, in Handsome Solid Wood Frame 
Each picture is given a 
Special Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can be 
easily washed or dusted without injury to the picture 
in any way. You may have the choice of George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wil- 
son, Gen, Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or 
Marshall Foch for the sale of only ONE gross of our 


and Dust Proof Backs. 


pencils, 


We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over seven 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 
them by their own efforts. 











We also give your choice of any of the following 
large size Religious Pictures in Heavy Wood Frames 
for the sale of only ONE gross of our pencils. 

The Good Shepherd 
The Guardian Angel 
Christ Taking Leave of 


Christ at Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Sacred Heart of Mary 
Madonna 

St. Rita 

The Last Supper 
Christ in the Temple 
Master Is It I? 


Ruth and Naomi 


His Mother 
The Crucifixion 
The Holy Family 


The Sistine Madonna 
Jesus, Martha and Mary 


St. Cecilia 


THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, ete. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale of 10 
gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are putting this High 
Grade Phonograph within the reach of every school. No school 
is complete without a Phonograph. 





During the past year we have had 
sO many requests for Foot Balls, 
Basket Balls and Volley Balls to be 
given as premiums for pencil selling 
that we have added these articles to 
our list for the coming season. We 
offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for selling only ONE gross of 
our pencils. Only by purchasing in 
large quantities direct from the factory are we able to 
make this remarkable offer. The above premiums are 
made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship and are guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 
We send them charges prepaid 
by Insured Parcel Post. Your 
pupils will certainly appreciate 
a premium of this kind, espec- 
ially when they can be pro- 
cured so easily. 














This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Met- 
al Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the 
sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils, These Handsome 
Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beau- 
tiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom 
and as the flags are easily 
detached from. the _ base, 
they are available at any 
time for Parades, Drills, 
Exercises, etc. This Set 
comes to you securely pack- 
ed, all delivery charges pre- 
paid, for the sale of only 
TWO gross of our Special 
pencils, Can you imagine an easier way 
of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? The same set of 
Allies’ Flags, in regular cloth without 
staffs and base—given for the sale of 
ONE gross of pencils, 








antee prompt shipments. 


to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 





Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a handsome reproduction in 
colors of the famous painting ‘‘Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.” This beau- 
tiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the 
pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, 
something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. 
we'll see that the pencils are sent by return pardel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guar- 


Simply sign the coupon and mail; 


In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25c and get enough 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





NI-Feb, 24 


Coe ccccccreccccoccececesecccceccoeccoocccees 19.... 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


Teacher’s Name.......... Cocccccccee PPETTTTTTTETITI TTT ITT 
TOGAREED BOB id vik 6 cccccdccincas eoccce PPOTTTTITITITTTTTTi Titre rere ° 
Name of Prin. or Supt..... Cocccccccccccce PTTTETETITITILI TITTLE Tee 
MEMOS: OF TUTR. CO Beibic evn cccacceccecscccccdescceceses eccccccccvcceee 


Mame ef Debaed GF Disk, Weis cc cccccccccccsccccccccceccevcesccceccoccccss 


























Photographs 











with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


25 *1.50 











PHOTOS 
a+ x 3 yA 












Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 
to us. 


Nara 


mint Minn. 



















Did you ever see 


A Really Inductive Arithmetic ? 
Here it ts: , 
The Inductive Problem Arithmetic 


By Harry Brooks, of (he Boston Publie Schools 


First Book in Arithmetic: 


CSRS AW HW As & cccsescsssscencsnenee $ .70 
Junior High School Arithmetic: 
Grades ViI-VAiAL....ccsssccseccccecee .80 


Improvements in teac _— for which 
these arithmetics stand are 


The Socialized Recitation 
A Highly Inductive Method 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON ; 


School Photos 


25 for $1.00 


Just the right size to 
trade with your school 
chums. Made from 
any good photograph. 
Send for free samples. 
Leather Album which 
will hold 100 photos 
given to persons send- 
ing in ten orders at a 
time. 


H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Michigan 


OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS xi, Publishers 

We rset and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. 
for catalog today. A post card will Lege it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, 
231-233 West Monroe. St., Chicago, mm. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger P lays, Motion & Pantomine 

Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 
ete. For all asges and occasions 
— ea 

DENISON & co. 
625s. Wabash, Dept. 58, 
CHICAGO 






































New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation, 

















TEACHERS! Let me type your applications and rec- 
ommendations, Samples and terms on 
request. AMOS SORENSON, Philipsburg, Mont. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


dently loves children, and so he talks 
in a familiar and cheerful, yet author- 
itative, way on such subjects as “His 
[the child’s] Unchangeable Past,” 
“Great Expectations,” “How He Can 
Help,” “How the Public Can Help,” 
“Things That Usually Happen,” 
“Things We Don’t Want to Have Hap- 
pen,” “The Food He Needs,” “Play, & 


“His Habits and His Happiness,” and 
“Mental Snags.” The little volume is 
crammed with definite information 


and practical suggestions that should 
be appreciated not only by those whom 
the author primarily addresses, but by 
the teachers who each year fall heir to 
numbers of “runabout” children. 


The Story of the Forest. A Supplementary 
Reader for 3d and 4th Grades. By John Gordon 
Dorrance, F.E., State Board of Forestry, Mary- 
land. Illustrated. Cloth. 237pp. 68c. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 


With the growing realization of the 
need of conserving our forests, we are 
trying to impress upon the younger 
generation an appreciation of the 
beauty and value of trees. The Story 
of the Forest is a book which should 
help much in this, by acquainting chil- 
dren with the part played by forests 
in the early days of our history, ex- 
plaining something of the life and 
growth of trees, and describing differ- 
ent kinds of trees and their uses. In 
one chapter the young reader is given 
a vivid picture of lumbering as it is 
carried on in our great forests to-day; 
in another, “By-Products of the For- 
est,” he learns how many common ar- 
ticules are by-products of trees, and in 
“Trees in American History” he finds 
described many of the famous trees 
mentioned in his history. The illustra- 
tions—many of them full page cuts— 
are unusually fine and add greatly to 
the value of the text. No child can 
read this book without being more ap- 
preciative of what the woodlands of 
this country are and what they mean. 


Buffalo Bill’s Life Story. An Autobiography. 
Illustyated by - C. Wyeth. Cloth. 3820pp. 
$1.00. Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
“Buffalo Bill” will have a permanent 
place in the epic story of the winning 
of the West. He might eventually 
have become only a tradition, around 
which all sorts of legends, more or less 
true, centered; but his autobiography 
will prevent that. No imagined ex- 
ploits could be more thrilling than the 
actual experiences of this great pio- 
neer. One smiles to think that Buffalo 
Bill’s mother, in the days when he was 
just “Billy Cody,” demanded of him a 
promise that so long as she lived he 
would not volunteer for service in the 
Civil War. He had already had 
enough narrow escapes to have added 
numerous gray hairs to the head of 
any maternal parent. But the women 
had to be valiant in Kansas in those 
days. Billy’s father died from the 
effects of a knife thrust in the back 
—he was a martyr to the belief that 
Slavery should not be extended. So 
the eleven-year-old boy became the 
family’s mainstay, and all his adven- 
tures from then on were “in line of 
duty”—while helping carry supplies 
to the army still farther west and 
serving aS a pony express rider. 
After his mother’s death and his sis- 
ter’s marriage, he did enlist in the 
army and performed distinguished ser- 
vice as a scout. His later exploits in 
the campaigns against the Indians are 
all recounted with a wealth of detail 
that gives them large historical and 
human interest value. It is amazing 
that Colonel Cody, as he is more for- 
mally known, could reconstruct his life 
so vividly as he has done. The note 
of egotism that mars many a fine au- 
tobiography is entirely absent. One 
could forgive a little bragging on the 
part of a man who had gained a world- 


by using the American 
TEACH ENGLISH Speech Games by May 
Bumby Severy. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective, 
and Preposition Games at 75c each ; the set for $2.50, 
AMERICAN SPEECH GAME COMPANY, Box 815, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Twenty. years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
have placed us in a position of contidence and trust ery poneo! 
people in our territory. ERE 

F. H. H 


Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 


te for our Year-Book. 


Wri 
UNTWORTH, Mgr. » 723 Leary Building. Becttio. 





ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALL THE WEST 
HAWAII—ALASKA 


BOISE, IDAHO 


THE BEST FOR 
THE WEST 


AND PRIMARY PLANS February 1924 


A Better Teaching Position 


in the next County, the next State or a thousand miles 
away may be yours by enrolling in the same Bureau the 
Best Employers there use when in need of teachers. Write 
TODAY for free copy of “STEPPING UPWARD.” Free 
enrollment. Strictly Professional Service. 








From Ocean to ocean~Canada to Gulf 
En Just Three Days 






UNE nineteenth to 
twenty-first, 1923, our 

candidates were elected by. 

The State Teachers’ College of 

California, the City Schools of 

Atlanta, Georgia, the Town Schools of 
Rudyard, Montana, on the Canadian border, 
and the State Normal School of Louisiana as well 

as by many schools between these four far-flung points. 










The Western Reference & Bond Association 


418 Gates Building Kansas City, Missouri 











Service Important to Teachers and Superintendents 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one man- 
agement(under the personal direction of Ernest E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago). 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington, 

The Evanston (lIil.) office specializes in public school work, particularly the grades. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

The Chicago office of Education Service, 19 S. LaSalle St., is headquarters for 
various forms of service as well as grade teachers. Let us tell you of our special 
facilities for service to teachers and schools. 


You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
your headquarters for conferences or for mail during the meeting of the Department of Super- 
aintendence, February 24-28 Free stenographie service to school officials 





























™m Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency 


410 PyTHIAaNn BLDG. C. H. MERLEY, MANAGER 
ee ed SOUTH BEND, IND. Sapa 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE “*"inet'Wons” 


ME and familiar with conditions in the SOUTHWEST, The Land of Sunshine and Opportunity, where 
COMPET ENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED and PAID. Enrollment FREE to College or Normal 


School Graduates. 
Write: R. W. CRIST, Manager, ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXico 








117 West Copper Avenue, 





‘In ~ super ience, this i is the best teach- 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency <= s'nciists 


. D. WALDRIP, Principal Town hip 
Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. "ih School, ‘Streator, Ilinois.”’ 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY nanouscReency 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE [S OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG&., 


CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 
of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
Professional Ser vice BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers 


or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY iissouta nowrasa 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Western Vacancies already coming in for 1924. Enroll now. 
Free Registration. | Experienced Personal Service. 
ae, Grade, or High School in any State West of 


Certification regulations furnished all members. 
Teachers Come West 
he Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an ageiicy. 





























IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 








eR RP RE EESTI 
NOR COMMING RE eo nGEe Teachers Information Bureau, °:2.2 Denver, Colorado 
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When Your Guests Are Gone — 


ET LE SH 
4§ »*? . 


Are You Sorry You 
Ever Invited Them ? 


OST of us are, you know. We spoil the very impression 
we try to create. We invite people to our homes, eager 
to prove ourselves good hosts and hostesses, anxious to 

impress, certain that we will be calm, at ease, well-poised. 


But somehow little unexpected problems present themseives. 
Somehow things do not go exactly as we had planned. An intro- 
duction clumsily made. A course served incorrectly. Conversa- 
tion slowly dying—and with obvious effort brought to life again. 
Embarrassing ! You just know that your guests must be notic- 
ing, silently misjudging, underestimating. And you wish fer- 
vently that you never had invited them—that you never had ex- 
posed yourself to this humiliation. 


No one can achieve any amount of pleasure out of entertain- 
ing unless one can be absolutely at ease. It is discomfort and un- 
certainty that cause embarrassing blunders. And such blunders 
instantly betray one’s inexperience, one’s lack of knowledge. 


Only by knowing precisely what is expected of you on every 
occasion, under all circumstances, can you be thoroughly at ease. 
Only by being sure of yourself can you avoid the embarrassment 
of blunders. The secret of being a good host or hostess, an ever- 
welcome guest, an agreeable and likable person is simply the 
secret of knowing what to do and say on every occasion—of be- 
ing always calm, poised, self-possessed. 
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Be Free From All Embarrassment! 


Let the Famous ‘‘Book of Etiquette” Tell You Exactly What to Do, Say, Write and Wear on Every Occasion 


Thousands of men and women who were only a 


hecause of their remarkable poise and ease of 


The Book of Etiquette is today social secretary 
short time ago self-conscious and timid—who were in hundreds of thousands of homes. 
constantly exposing themselves to the embarrass- whenever a wedding is planned, or a party, or a 
ment and humiliation of blunders, who betrayed dinner. It gives authoritative 
themselves instantly among strangers— are to-day gives helpful advice. It solves instantly the little 
winning respect and admiration wherever they go problems that puzzle you. And, above all, it elimi- 


It is consulted 





manner. 
Instead of learning through painful errors, in- 
stead of blundering through social life in an agony 
of fear lest conspicuous blunders be made, they 
learned at once through the famous Book of Eti- 
quette exactly what was expected of them. They ON] Y 
found out exactly what to do, say, write and wear 
on every oceasion. And this new knowledge ban- 
ished all doubt, timidity and_ self-consciousness; 
gave them a wonderful new poise and confidence. 
Are you sure of yourself? Or will you admit 
that you are sometimes just the least bit in doubt— 
ometimes the least bit afraid that you have done 
or said the wrong thing? 


soma? 


Limited Time 


N tad 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 


500,000 Have Paid the 
Regular Price of $3.50 


Can you create conversation and keep it flowing 
moothly? Or are you ever “tongue-tied” among 
trangers, unable to express the things you would 
ike to, unable to make yourself pleasant and agree- 
able? 

Are you a “good mixer”’—or do you never feel 
“at home” among strangers; always alone and out 
of place? 


How Manners Dress Your Personality 


As clothes dress your body, manners dress your 
personality. Not manners as the world ordinarily 
understands them—stilted, unnatural mannerisms— 
but poise, ease, digity, confidence. The kind of man- 
ver that the Book of Etiquette will give you—a 
manner free from embarrassment, free from the lit- 
tle crudities which perhaps even you do not suspect. 





For a limited time, Nelson Doubleday, Inc.. 

makes this extraordinary offer: If you act 
promptly you can secure the famous two-volume 
Book of Etiquette for which half a million peo- 
ple paid $3.50 for the extremely low price of 
only $1.98. 
_ The same Book of Etiquette—word for word, 
line for line, page for page! Nothing omitted. 
Identically the same edition for which 500,000 
people paid the full publishing price. Now 
yours for practically half! 


Send No Money 


Just your name and address on the coupon is 
sufficient. As soon as we receive it we will send 
you your set of the Book of Etiquette. You are 
urged to act at once, however, as it is possible 
that this offer may soon be withdrawn. Why 
= do it today, NOW, while you are thinking 
of it? 











nates all doubt and uncertainty, prevents any 


blunders, protects against embarrassment. It is one 


of the most useful works you could possibly own 
and half a million people have found this to be posi- 
tively true. 


A Rare Offer to You 


You want the Book of Etiquette. You cannot 
help wanting a work so helpful, so fascinating, so 
authoritative. Let us send you your set today. Ex- 
amine it. See for yourself how important it is 
that you own it. Take advantage of the unusual 
offer made in the panel to the left. 

Just clip and mail the coupon. The complete two- 
volume set of the Book of Etiquette will be sent to 
you at once. But don’t put it off. It is quite pos- 
sible that this generous special-price offer will never 
be made again. Take advantage of it NOW. ‘The 
Book of Etiquette will be sent to you in a plain 
carton, with no identifying marks. Address Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 292, Garden City, N. Y. 
— es oe ee ee eS Se ee eS SS ee ee ee wee ee 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 292, 

Garden City, New York. 

Without a cent in advance, you may send me in a plain 
carton the complete two-volume set of the Rook of Eti 
quette at the special limited bargain price. When the 
books arrive I will pay the postman only $1.98 (plus few 
cents delivery charges) instead of $3.50, the regular price. 
I am to have the privilege of returning the hooks and 
having my money refunded any time within 5 days, if I 
am not delighted with them. 


Name 
Street 


City State 
C] Check this squareif you want these books with the beautiful 
full-leather binding at $2.98 with same return privilege. 
(Orders from outside the U.S. are payable $2.44 cash with order. 
Leather binding, outside U. S., $3.44 cash with order.) 
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ICTURES are a universal language. nov i 

the Bausch & Lomb Balopticon are enthusiastic in their 
endorsement of this method of educational work. 
Made in models to fit every purpose and school budget,— 
projecting photographs and. opaque objects as well as lan- 
slides, the Bausch & Lomb 
class room work and inspires both instructors and student 
body to greater and more efficient activity. 


Stimulate Class Room work with a 





Schools now using 


Balopticon lends zest to 


Bausch & Lomb 
BALOPTICON 


Write for catalog and name of neurest representative, 
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New York 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


London 


635 St. Paul Street, 


Chicago Washington San Francisco 











Thousands of Teachers in Rural Schools 


who have followed strictly the 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN 


have astonished and delighted tl 
by their rare skill in demonstratiz 
teacher in any part of the world 
manship reform, 


OUR NORMAL TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 


and PEDAGOGY of rhythmic, easy to write and _¢ 
. in 1e course 


makes the mastery of the MECHANICS 


ieir Superintendents, school board members and the parents of their pupils, 
is and teaching practical handwriting. , f 
to become in a few months an inspirational and successful leader in pen- 


We have made it possible for any 


easy to read 


is 


ISCUL: MOVEMENT “HANDWRITING, easy. of accomplishment in a few months, 
mx | ag Se all teachers whose pupils have the PALMELI METHOD TEXT BOOKS, é : sihihiell 
‘Teachers who are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN are_ invite 


to write our nearest office for information, 


THE A. 
2128 Calumet Ave., 


30 Irving Place, 
New York, N. Y 


N. PALMER COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 



























































the usual 


satisfying 


front. 


consented 








train your 
When I 
in quarter 
that 





investigate. 


of free 
withdrawn. 


before taught by one man. 


out charge. 


terested in my course, 


all other keys as well. 
before they acquire this ability. 
my patented invention, the Colorotone. 

Another invention, obtainable only from me is my 7 
hand-operated moving picture device, Quinn-dex. By # 
means of Quinn-dex you actually see my fingers in 
motion on the piano, and can learn just how to 


this is too good 
ern inventions and 
have accomplished just as great won- 
ders in other branches of education. 
You at least owe it to yourself to , em method, 


ecard at once, before the offer 
sample 


Stop Wondering How I Teach Piano 
I'll Show You, FREE 


Year after year you’ve seen my advertisement in all the 
leading publications, offering to teach you piano in quarter 
Year after year my school has grown and 
grown until now I have far more students than were ever 
In 1922 over two thousand stu- 
dents graduated from my Piano or Organ course and re- 
ceived their diplomas, 

Yet when I first started giving piano and organ lessons 
by mail in 1891 my method was laughed at. 
servatory have grown as it has, obtained students in every 
State of the Union, and in fact, practically every civilized 
country of the world, unless it produced very unusual and 
See for yourself 
what it is that has brought my method so rapidly to the 
Write for free booklet and sample lessons. 
Now, for the first time, you can obtain sample lessons with- 
In the past, I have always been opposed to send- 
ing out free lessons, even to persons who were seriously in- 
But my friends have insisted that I 
give everybody a chance to see for themselves just how sim- 
ple, interesting and DIFFERENT my lessons are, and I have 
Simply 
mail the coupon below or write a posteard, and the 64-page 
booklet and sample lessons will go to you at once absolutely 
free and without obligation. 

Within four lessons you will play an interesting piece on f 
the piano or organ, not only in the original key, but in 
Most students practice months, 
It is made possible byy 


QUINN 


7 Conservatory 


Studio NI 82 


598 Columbia Road, 
Boston, 25, Mass, 


time. 


RESULTS for its students? 


to try the experiment for a short time. 


own fingers. 

say that I can teach you piano # 
the usual time, do not think 
to be true. Mod- 
improved methods V4 cost or 


Piano or Organ,” 


Send coupon or post- 


lessons is 


V4 SN ee eer: ee ee eT 








Could my con- 


RIOD sss 002 64:4 0a oceees 





Please send me without 
obligation, 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn 
free sample 
lessons, and full particulars of 


your 





reputation. But apparently 
Buffalo Bill was possessed of too much 
humor and had lived too long on the 
plains to take himself overseriously. 
In a more expensive edition, this book 
has been out several years. In its 
present popular form, which is in 
every way worthy of the text, it should 
be within the reach of every school and 
public library in the country. And it 
makes an ideal gift for a boy. 


High School Commercial Education. By R. G. 
Walters, Professor of Commerce, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. Illustrated. Cloth. 
26lpp. $1.25. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 
45th St., New York. 

Commercial teachers as well as high 
school principals and superintendents 
should find this text a helpful, practi- 
cal guide in judging the value of the 
commercial course in any high school 
and in establishing such a course or re- 
organizing one in the secondary school. 
The present work is said to be the only 
one published which deals with admin- 
istrative problems of secondary com- 
mercial education and with classroom 
methods, and it is emphatically practi- 
cal in its discussion of the topics taken 
up. It touches on the newer and broad- 
er aspects of commercial education 
from the viewpoint of employer, teach- 
er, student, and society as a whole, 
calls for higher standards of commer- 
cial teachers, deals definitely with 
processes of instruction, textbooks, 
and physical equipment, and outlines 
courses of study for junior and senior 
high schools. Valuable material is also 
found in the Appendixes, in which are 
included the following: Recommenda- 
tions to School Authorities of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Typical Courses of Study; 
Forms to Be Uses in Cooperative 
Work; and an extended Bibliography. 


“Piney Woods” and Its Story. By Laurence 
C. Jones, Principal of the Piney Woods Country 
Life School. With an introduction by S. S. Me- 
Clure. 2d (Revised) Edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 154pp. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 

In Rankin County, Mississippi, a 
few hundred miles south of Jackson, 
is Piney Woods. Here the author, 
then a young man just out of college, 
once visited and saw the Negro. folk 
“taking Christmas.’’ He found such a 
deplorable condition existing among 
his people there, yet such sincerity and 
desire for an education, that he de- 
cided to cast his lot among them. Ac- 
cordingly, this young Negro,—to quote 
S. S. McClure in his Introduction— 
“turned his back upon everything that 
usually makes life worth living and 
went without money or influence or 
even an invitation among the poorest 
and most ignorant of his race, for the 
sole purpose of helping them in every 
way within his power.”’ The result of 
his efforts there is seen to-day in The 
Piney Woods Country Life School. 
Here in this rural district, in whose 
immediate vicinity there are over 30,- 
000 Negroes, 50% of whom are illi- 
terate, is being done for these people 
work similar to that which Booker T. 
Washington did at Tuskegee. Along 
with the academic training goes the 
practical application of studies to 
everyday living, the object of the 
school being to “build up a country 
life school that will carry the gospel of 
better farming, better living and bet- 
ter schools and churches to those who 
live back from the main-traveled 
roads.” Mr. Jones’ account of the 
early beginnings of the school, first 
held in an old tumbled-down cabin, of 
the struggle for growth and develop- 
ment, and of the results accomplished 








POSTER PATTERNS 
For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers every- 
where like the Johanna Holm poster and 
sand table patterns because there is an ap- 
propriate one for every month, 

Miss Holm’s personally ‘written instruction 
book and 18 patterns comprise a complete 
set for your use. There are patterns for 
every month and for special occasions. 


Write for free information and details. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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For more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard among better 
schools. They outwear any two 
ordinary pens. Children quickly 
learn the art of good penman- 
ship when they are given these 
smooth-writing, long-wearing 
pens for their work. 

Twelve school pens — three of 
each number—and our handwriting 
booklet by mail on receipt of 10 cts. 
Please mention this publication. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; double 
elastic. 


5} aoe, 
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tc. 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent 
for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi- 
elastic. 
No. 47—Intermediate, medium 
point; stiff action. No. 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


For the past five years Page Seven 
has carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! 














Learning’ 


q . 
<i f\\ Cartooning 


Ll le 


This New Easy Way 


T’S all like a fascinating game—this 

new home-study method of learning 

cartooning. You start with the basic 
principles of cartoon-making. Then you 
learn the little tricks of origihating car- 
toon-ideas, the secrets of action, expres- 
sion, and exaggeration. You _ progress 
rapidly through serious cartooning, com- 
ics, caricaturing, sport and animated car- 
tooning until almost before you realize 
it you are drawing striking cartoons that 
SELL. Many students of this method 
have sold enough work while taking their 
courses to pay for them many times over! 


Over $100 a Week 


Learn cartooning this easy way. Never has 
the demand for cartoons been so great. Today 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers and movies 
use them by the thousands. No matter how 
poorly you draw now, you can quickly qualify 
for one of the attractive positions in this fast- 
growing business, 

Just think of earning $3,000 to $20,000 a year 
for this work that is play. Successful car- 
toonists often get $25 to over $100 for single 
cartoons. Then there is the joy of the work it- 
self—the thrill of seeing your own cartoon-ideas 
in print, 


Send for Free Book 


Mail coupon today for our handsomely illus- 
trated book, ‘which is crammed full of up-to- 
date interesting facts about cartconing. It 
gives you an outline of the whole field of car- 
tooning, describes the opportunities for you in 
this business, and ex- 
plains in detail all 
about this new meth- 
od which makes car- 
tooning so pleasant 
to learn. Send for it 
today ! 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
OF CARTOONING 


Room 422 
1113-15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington School of Cartooning, 

Room 422, 1113-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Please send me your Free Book on Cartooning, 

and details of your home-study method. 
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within a period of ten years, is a won- 
derfully interesting and _ inspiring 
story. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Where Fairies Fail. A play for boys and girls. 
By Mary McKittrick. Paper. 29pp. 40c. Old 
Tower Press, Chicago. 

Laundering: Home—Institution. (In ‘“Lippin- 
cott’s Home Manuals."") By Lydia Ray Balder- 
ston, A.M., Instructor in Housewifery and 
Laundering, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Author of ‘‘Housewifery."’ 188 illus- 
trations. Cloth. 389pp. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Self-Proving Business Arithmetic. (In ‘‘Read 
System of Commercial Texts.) By Thomas T. 
Goff, Head of the Department of Commercial 
Arithmetic, State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wis. Illustrated. Cloth. 316pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Following Columbus. A Primary History. By 
William L. Nida, Author of “Dawn of Ameri- 
can History,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 284pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

How to Teach Physics. (In ‘“Lippincott’s 


School Project Series.”) By Rogers D. Rusk,’ 


Professor of Physics at Northwestern College. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 216pp. $1.50. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Field and Tree. By Zoe Meyer. [Illustrated 
by Clara E, Atwood. Cloth. 172pp. 70c.  Lit- 
tle, Brown, and Company, Boston, Mass. 

English Phonetics, A Manual for Teachers 
of Reading and for Teachers of Non-English- 
Speaking Pupils. By Frank FE. Parlin, A.M., 
Ped.D., Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Chelsea, Mass. Cloth. 77pp. R0e. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston, Mass. 

Supervised Study Speller. By Willard F. 
Tidyman, M.A., Pd.D., Head of the Department 
of Education and Director of the Training 
School, State Normal School for Women, Farm- 
ville, Va. Cloth. 132pp. 52c. Tidyman Stand- 
ard Spelling Tests. To accompany ‘Supervised 
Study Speller.”” Paper. 20pp. Free with 
Speller. World Book. Company, Yonkers-on,. 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Child Labor and the Constitution. By Ray- 
mond G. Fuller, Executive Director, The Helen 
S. Trounstine Foundation (for Social Research) ; 
formerly Director of Research and Publicity, 
National Child Lahor Committee; Author of 
“The Meaning of Child Labor.” With an In- 
troduction by John H. Finley, formerly Com- 
missioner of Edueation, State of New York. 
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Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


ciation, Chicago, II. 


Mass. 


pany, Boston, Mass. 


pany, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


. C. Heath & Company, New York. 
‘In the Jungle with Cheerups and the Quixies. 


tle, Brown, and Company, Boston, Mass. 


New York. 


Street, New York. 

A History of English Literature. By Edward 
Albert, M.A., George Watson's College, Edin- 
burgh. With Index, charts, Bibliography, ete. 
Cloth. 682pp. $2.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 





Not outward things, but thoughts of 
them, make up the thinker’s world. 
After a long enumeration of beautiful 
ideals, Paul says, “Think on _ these 
things.” But instead of thus enriching 
our mental treasury, we invite depres- 
sions, evils and disorders; and thus 
create an unwelcome environment. We 
thereby generate negatives into seem- 





ing entities—Henry Wood. 











A child must use his own judgment in 
are suitable guides to help him and in 
tractive poster in harmonious colors. 

sheets of colored paper to build seven 





Something New in Colored Posters 


Teachers with little time for supervising art work in their schools will find 


THE SCISSOR-ZOO BOOKS 


great time savers and so simple that pupils can work them out without spe- 
cia] training or supervision and are ideal for classroom use. They add new 
life to construction work and combine the joy of paper cutting with the in- 
teresting problem of constructing an animal picture from scattered parts. 


with these is a sheet of simple directions. Each poster is made up of three 
or more harmonious colors. The sheets are perforated so that the Posters 
may be bound in a big book with a handsome colored cover. 











working out his problem; but there 
the end he will have created an at- 
Each envelope contains twenty-four 
complete animal posters 9x 12, and 





Complete instructions how to use Scissor-Zoo posters for class 
room work will be sent free with each Scissor-Zoo Book order. 





Sample Book 50 cents—-3 Books $1.00 
(Postpaid to any part of the United States). 
The School Stationers Corporation—Fisher Building, Chicago, IIl. 





invite parents to 
examine the work? | Name 
Results would be 
startling. Address 
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Why not popular. | THE SCHOOL STATIONERS Corr. 
ize your Art Work | Fisher Building, Chicago, II. 


by providing 4 | Please send Scissor-Zoo Books for which $ is en- 
Poster Exhibit and | closed in full payment. 





Illustrated. Cloth. 323pp. $2.50 net. Thomas 
k 


A, L. A. Catalog: 1912—1921. An Annotated 
List of 4000 Books. Edited by May Massee. 
Cloth. 409pp. The American Library Asso- 


The Growing Child. By S. Josephine Baker, 
M.D., Lecturer on Child Hygiene at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Director of the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, 
New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 230pp. 
$1.06, Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, 


Paul in Picture Land. By Richard A. Clarke. 
With illustrations by Clara Atwood Fitts. 
Cloth, 144pp. 75e. Little, Brown, and Com- 


Sea Creatures. By IIlsien Nathalia Gaylord. 
With illustrations by Florence Liley Young. 
Cloth. 236pp. 75e. Little, Brown, and Com- 





Dairy Laboratory Manual and Note Book. 
Compiled by Ernest L. Anthony, B.S.A., M.S., 
Frofessor of Dairy Husbandry, West Virginia 
University. 16 illustrations. Third Revised EKdi- 
tion. Paper. T77pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Cuzzort-Trask Health Series. By Belva Cuz- 
zort, A.M., and John W. Trask, M.D., Surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service. 4. vols. 
Illustrated. Cloth. ‘Health Lessons’: 37pp. 
“Primer of Personal Hygiene”: 6lpp. ‘Health 
and Health Practices’: 177pp. ‘‘Essentials of 
Physiology, Hygiene and Sanitation”:  232pp. 


By Grace Bliss Stewart. With illustrations by 
Morgan Stinemetz. Cloth. 165pp. 75e.  Lit- 


Backbone: The Development of Character. Ry 
Samuel S. Drury, Headmaster of St. Paul's 
School; Author of “The Thoughts of Youth.” 
Cloth. 216pp. $1.50. The Maemillan Company, 















SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Send for oa ; CA TALOG 


Rasaggens tne ANIMALS 












Beautiful 


Engraved Stationery 
much preferred to or 
dinary printing and yet no 
higher in price, 





three initials riehly 
stamped in any stam 
color, gold) or. silver. 


24 Shects and 24 Envelopes 
Fine Fabric Finish Paper 
Complete for only $1.00 Postpaid 


instead of sheets if 
boxes engraved — same 


color, for only $1.74, 
y enclosing $1.00, writ 


Prompt delivery and 


guaranteed, 





Children’s Games and Other Songs. Lyrics 
by Ruth Mason Rice; Musical Settings by Rose 
Villar; [Illustrations by Anita Browne. Cloth. 
Kipp. $1.50. Rose Villar, 550 West 184th 


<= Ae in white. 


_RAFFIA AND REED 


Raflia, the best obtainable. 
$ .30 











BASKET a LL—FREE WITH 





every retail store, 
i ; the amount, 
schoolroom nece 
$2.75, thereby saving 25c. 
We pay postage on pencils and premiums. 

Tell us the premium you want. 





























A BIG So DOLLAR SPECIAL 


> will sell postpaid to any teach- 


United States 100 sheets 


I and 100 encgones upon re 
ceipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


a s sigh urade of social sta- 
25e the quire. Less than 
To make it easy enclose 


‘bill in an envelope and we 
the -risk. Furnished onty 


r 1 th. “ki. ed 90 


. per pky PY .40 

» per tb. Size 1 oo Cae 

bise eee teise eee 1.40 

Lucey Rea ere ee CT ee 1.35 
Te Ce TT TT 3 


ABBOTT’S DICTIONARY 


you possessed a vocabu 


y of as many words as can 
found in one-half of the 


of the Abbott Diction 
you. would have a com 
of Janguage equal to 


that, of Shakespeare or Cicero, 


cloth bound with. stiff 
size 2x 4 inches; con 
over 300) pages compiled 
selects that are 
to school use, 
20c each; per 

$1.9 





HANDY SUPPLIES FOR TEACHERS 
Blackbodrd Crayon, 24 


S Sticks... cecese -10 


ne for Mending Books .15 


Sunds—-', Ib... 50 
Thermo meter. e -90 
representing $200.) [75 
for Primary Te achers .60 
10 pages. . ‘ .40 


Drawing Board, 


triangles, Pe x 22, 


1.80 


20 Doz. Pencils $12.00 
Cash with order of 
Pencils ....$11.00 
Made of pebbled grain 
A cowhide leather, good 
@ quality canvas lining, 
a full size, well made 
ball for school play, 
One in a box, complete 
with pure gums blad 
der, Jace and needles, 
Sold independent 
‘$6 .00 Postpaid. 


You May Have Your Choice of These Three Premiums Absolutely Free 


We send you Five Dozen Pencils 
Have your pupils distribute them 

$3.00. We then send you 
ssities. If you wish to pay i 
sent you with the 





A set of Dodson Pic- 
tures --12 Birds — 12 
Animals, in beautiful 
natural colors. Each 


illustration % x 9 inch- 


es. Assembled in neat 
envelope container. 


May be purchased en- 


tirely independent of 
this offer for $1.00, 


Automatic Pencil 


Sharpener with trans- 


parent shaving recep- 


tacle. Gives any kind 
of point desired—fine 
or blunt. Stops cut- 


ting automatically 


when pencil is proper- 
ly pointed. Sold inde- 
pendent of this offer 


for $1.00, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., ‘Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


WHEN MONEY ACCOMPANIES ORDER ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 
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Every Pay “Pla ns—For | 


The Year's Entertainments 
took 


Ce 
Pear Hundred : 


rst Poster ‘Patterns 
1 * 


The instructor Jointed len "is ote i 
u. Ve oe » — { 
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NEW FLAGS FOR Ioan NEW SCHOOL YEAR 








-a good commercial 
~they cell PP cance 


The premium will then be 








DRAWING MASTER SCHOOL OUTELT 





$s, posters, portraits, 





schoolroom should have 


Can be purchased independent of this offer for 
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Free to Teachers 


(i 
Note es 


Tardiness 





Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M. A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


Hiow would you control with the newest school 


Thattention Cheating plans of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, sud = ‘Temper, Work, ete. 
eae ae — Ben's Se without Sle 
ahite pie es oped book, It means success 
oi fh Pama Yes vod in the all-important part 
The Free Introductory of your life work— ‘disci- 
Course pomts the way to Pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 


} encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipiine. 
Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


the other vital essential 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 22, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 22, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prot. 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prace 
tical School Discipline, 


Name 


Address 
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blackboard chalks? 


In The Classroom? 


Samples and color charts on request 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. 


Are You Fostering Self-Expression 


Do you inspire the child to create by using responsive 
Has he at his right hand the art 
mediums which are ready to express his ideas through 
rich color and clean lines? 


Gold Medal Products are a means of gaining indi- 
vidual results. 


Blackboard Chalks, “Artista” Water Colors, “Cray- 
ola” and “Perma” Crayons all help to solve any prob- 
lem which calls for drawing, design or hand crafts. 


Our Art Service Bureau is your Art Service Bureau. 
What problems may we help you to solve ? 


x 


a 








Housewife Achieves Fame 
Through Correspondence Course 


By Paula Gould 


That the writing of motion picture 
stories can be taught through a cor- 
respondence course is evidenced by the 
success of Ethel Styles Middleton, a 
Pittsburgh housewife, whose story, 
“Judgment of the Storm,” will soon 
reach the screens throughout the 
country. 

Ethel Styles Middleton is a woman 
who never wrote anything for publi- 
cation. She had much spare time on 
her hands and decided to devote it to 
a good cause. Like hosts of theatre- 
goers, the Pittsburgh housewife for 
years had experienced increasing dis- 
appointment with motion pictures. 
Casts and settings were the best, but 
the stories told were often cheap, 
tawdry and insincere. Like thousands 
of others, she said to herself: “I be- 
lieve I could write a better story than 
that.” 

She enrolled as a student in the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, and 
took the course. How successful she 
was is evidenced by the fact that to- 
day she is on the highroad to success as 
a screen writer. Instead of an obscure 
housewife known only to a little circle 
of acquaintances, she is to-day a fa- 
mous writer whose name flashes night- 
ly before the eyes of millions of 
theatre-goers in thousands of theatres. 
An advance of one thousand dollars in 
cash has been paid Mrs. Middleton, 
and she will receive, besides, a percent- 
age of the producer’s profits for five 
years. 

“Judgment of the Storm” tells a 
richly warm and human drama of a 
boy who sacrifices himself when he 
realizes that his mother has been the 
cause of a friend’s death. It is superb- 
ly acted by Lloyd Hughes, and others 
in the cast are Lucille Ricksen, Claire 
McDowell, George Hackathorne and 
Myrtle Steadman. 


Historic Mohawk Valley Film 


A motion picture, “In the Beautiful 





Mohawk Valley,” showing the histori-. 


cal development of the Mohawk Valley 
district of New York State is being 
offered for free use to schools and 
other organizations through the cour- 
tesy of the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany. Beginning with “shots” of the 
oldest house in Mohawk Valley and of 
a headquarters of General Washington 
in the Revolution other historic views 
are shown, among them the battle-field 
where the last battle of the Revolu- 
tionary War was fought. Scenes of 
great natural beauty in Mohawk Val- 
ley are then shown, including the 
gorge of Canajoharie, an Indian name 
meaning “The kettle that washes it- 
self.” From this gorge the town of 
Canajoharie derives its name. Here 
is situated the plant of the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, where visitors are 
always welcome. Accordingly, a brief 
visit is made through its principal de- 
partments. Copies of the film may be 
secured by responsible agencies on ap- 
plication to J. Alexander Leggett of 
1476 Broadway, New York City. 





Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of 
Education, New York, says there are 
two things that must be done: (1) 
Stop the flood of illiteracy and inferior 
intelligence from Europe and admit 
only foreigners who can _ strengthen 
American stock and ideals; (2) find 
some way to stop the wholesale with- 
drawals from school of thirty per cent 
of young people before they are 14, 
and sixty per cent before they have 
completed the eighth grade. 





INSPIRE PATRIOTISM 
Teachers Decorate your school room with beautiful 
r 


ed, white and blue Wall Card. A famous 
quotation of the great American Statesman, Daniel Webster. Very 
attractive and artistic —a beauty for framing. 
Makes a Splendid Gift 

Just the thing for the Boy or Girl graduate. Every red- 
blooded American will want one of these beautiful cards. C 
Sent post paid, ready for framing, on receipt of only. «+++ 
RICE & RICE, 1066- 21st Street, Desk A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is a 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away a 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 
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Get your 
Pupils 
in this 

CONTEST! 


Prizes that Benefit the 
Kies Bea tibia 






Have your pupils use 
these beautiful 


Colored Cutouts 
to illustrate 


Penmanship Specimens. 
Make Posters, Scrap Books, 
Amateur Seed Catalogs, 
and Original Illustrations 
for Compositions 


Then send best work to us before February 
16th as entry in big contest to be judged at 
N. E. A. Convention in Chicago by three 
well-known school men. 

For best specimens of each 

of the above five subjects 


1st Prize will be 
regular, complete $5.00 


Drawing Master Outfit 


—just what you need for future class work 
in making enlargements on either black- 
board or poster of these cutouts in their 
attractive natural colors—or of any other 
pictures, including maps. 

There’s a wealth of material in these cut- 
outs for display of originality and _ skill 
among pupils. Teachers for years have 
found them a wonderful help in providing 
work for classes—there’s really no end to 
the many novel and interesting uses which 
teachers find them adapted to. New uses 
will suggest themselves to you also. 


Each set of cutouts contains 32 separate 
pictures of favorite flowers and vegetables, 
in beautiful, natural colors. Under the 
picture is an entertaining little story about 
the flower or vegetable that supplies wel- 
come material for compositions. Sets are 
5 cents in lots of 10 or more sets. 

Have each pupil who wishes to enter the 
contest bring you 5 cents for a set of the 
cutouts. Then use the coupon, please, in 
ordering. But get your order in early, so 
that you'll receive the cutouts early. 
Winners names and names of schools 
will be announced in the March In- 
structor. Will your pupils be among 
them? 





The Children’s Flower Mission, 5700 Detroit Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send_____.___-sets of Cut-outs at 5c a set for 
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the age to take up music—that 
you can’t afford to devote the 
time to music that it requires— 
that your mind can’t concentrate 
on such thing's any longer? Then 
you are exactly the person who 
will be interested in this aston- 
ishing, short-cut method for mas- 
tering any musical instrument. 


“O: I’m scrry I didn’t study music, in 
my younger days. Now it’s too late 
to commence. I have so many other 
things to think about that I really can’t give 
up any time to music, much as I’d like to.” 
How often do people make such remarks. 
And you can’t blame them—they are perfectly 
right. The average adult, unless he has learned 
music in his childhood, considers himself too 
old to commence. For studying music in the 
ordinary, old-fashioned way, consumes months 
and months of hard work, and it is sometimes 
years before you can render a selection with 
ease and credit. Monotonous exercises, heart- 
breaking scales, finger tech- 


Do you consider yourself past 













weren’t for your wonderful easy lessons. My 
neighbors and friends tell me that I play pret- 
ty well, and I certainly get a lot of pleasure 
out of it.” 

Can you read and write? Then you can learn 
to play any instrument through this wonderful, 
short-cut print-and-picture method as easily 
and quickly as Mr. Wolford did. Just as easily 
as you learn to combine letters into words, so 
do you learn to combine notes into beautiful 
melodies—that’s how fascinating it is. And 
you read REAL music, too. There are no num- 
bers or “tricks.” You play from the same kind 
of notes that are used by our great musicians. 

From the very moment you 





nique—all must be practised 
over and over again, day in 
and day out. No wonder so 
many people become discour- 
aged, and drop the study of 


Piano 


music, long before they have Organ 
accomplished anything worth Violin 
whil Banjo 
- Clarinet 
Moreover, consider the Flute 
enormous expense involved. Harp 
You pay an instructor who — 
stays with you perhaps only — h 
Then there ae 
one hour a week. Then Mandolin 


are books to be bought—books 
that illustrate the music to be 
played, but which help you in 
no other way. That means your 





Learn to Play Any 
Instrument 


Tenor Banjo 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 


begin, you watch yourself 
daily develop and improve, 
and instead of wasting time 
with monotonous exercises 


Dewees and and scales, you play melodies 


Traps right from the start. 

Harmony and Never before has such a 
, Composition sensation been created in the 
Sight Singing : ‘ i 
Ukulele music world—this new meth- 
Piccolo od has revolutionized all the 
Trombone old, tiresome, long-drawn-out 
Guitar systems. Hundreds of pupils 
Hawaiian 


write us telling how pleased 
they are with this wonderful 
course, which, in many cases, 
has enabled them to play in 
only 90 days. 


Steel Guitar 








progress depends entirely up- 
on your teacher—you proceed from step to step 
only as rapidly or as slowly as he chooses to go. 


New Method Amazes 
Musical World 


But all this needless hard work—all this ap- 
parent waste of time and money is unneces- 
sary. Through a wonderful new method, orig- 
inated by the U. S. School of Music, anybody, 
no matter how old or how young, can master 
any musical instrument within a remarkably 
short time. Thousands of men, women and 
children, who, a little while ago didn’t know 
one note from another, are playing their fa- 
vorite instruments. 

Read this letter from Mr. E. Wolford of 
Sharon Springs, N. Y.: “I am 50 years old and 
learned to play the Hawaiian Guitar. I don’t 
believe I ever would have learned to play if it 





But perhaps best of all no 
private teacher is necessary—you don’t need 
to tie yourself down to special hours or join a 
class. You can take a lesson as often as you 
wish, and can progress just as rapidly as you 
desire. Furthermore, should you forget a point 
or two, you don’t have to depend upon a teach- 
er, you have all the lessons right there before 
you, and if by chance you forget something you 
can immediately turn to that particular lesson 
and go over it as many times as you choose. 


U. S.. School of Music Largest 
in the World 


Over 300,000 students have mastered music 
in their spare time in this delightfully easy 
way. They have found that not only is their 
progress far more rapid than under the old- 
fashioned, ordinary system, but the expense, 
too, is remarkably small. Each lesson costs 
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Are You Too Old to 






only a few cents—and the price includes the 
music, in every case. 


FREE Book Explains 
New Method 


Is there any particular instrument you are 
fond of—that you’d like to know how to play? 
“Music Lessons in Your Own Home” tells you 
all about this successful new method in music. 
It tells of the wonderful success of thousands 
of delighted pupils. It describes what they 
have done and how they did it. It tells the 
stories of old and young—how they mastered 
their favorite instrument. It proves from per- 
sonal experience the reasons why the new, 
amazing method cannot fail. With it you also 
receive an actual illustration of the easy print- 
and-picture method used in this wonderful 
course. 


Special Short-Time Offer 


The Book also explains our special short- 
time offer to which you are entitled if you send 
off the coupon below. 

Mail the coupon TODAY. We expect so 
many thousands of requests to pour in that we 
cannot promise to hold the offer indefinitely. 
It costs nothing and it may open the way to 
endless pleasure for you, in your new-found 
ability to play the instrument you like best. 
U. S. School of Music, 62 Brunswick Buiiding, 
New York. Please write name and address 
plainly so that there will be no difficulty about 
booklet and folder reaching you. 

—— oe ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
62 Brunswick Building, New York. 

Please send me your interesting FREE Book “How to 
Learn Music at Home,” with the folder illustrating your 
easy Print-and-Picture method, also full particulars of 
your special short-time offer 


(Name of Instrument or Course) 


Name P : 
(Please Write Plainly) 

Address 

Oa cum BORO... 
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Never A Mistake ! 


It cunt be done, That is the cunning of this 
invention called Kuhn's Drill-Test 
for Arithmetic. It simply won't allow the child 
tu make a single mistake. ‘Think of it. Every 
example done correctly and no papers to cor- 
rect! It seems uneanny but it is true. You do 
not even have to wateh the child's work; Drill- 
‘Test takes care of that. And a “speedometer” 
even keeps a correct count of how many ex- 
amples the child does. 

If your arithmetic work has been dull and 
irksome, or if you want top-notch results in a 
urprisingly short time, Drill-Tests will put a 
zest and liveliness into your work that will! 
amaze you. Children are wonderfully enthu- 
siustic about Drill-Tests. They are truly a re- 
markably clever invention, 


Free Trial Offer 


Send us your name and address and tell the 
grades you teach, and we will mail you a set of 
ten Drill-Tests for two weeks free trial in your 
classroom, If you are not convinced that the 
children have accomplished at least five times 
us much as ever before, and with practically no 
effort on your part, return the set to us and 
that will end it. If you are convinced, all you 
need to remit for this remarkable set of ten de- 
vices is $3.00 plus the small amount for post- 
ave, Write today. A post ecard is sullicient to 
bring you these splendid pedagogical aids. 


Educational Device Co. 
527 W. 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


In Stamps or Coin for set of 


12 NEW DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Cartocraft Series 


remarkable 








DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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PENNY PACKET SEEDS: 


For School and Home Gardens’ 


Let Your Pupils 

Buy Their Own 
Tell us on a post card how many 
pupils you have and we'll send 
full supply of literature FREE. 


ange CHILDREN'S FLOWER MISSION ie 
§700 Detroit Ave — Cleveland Ohio 


‘ 4 -4 , 

‘*Problems in Rural Education 
By LAWRENCE A. SHARP, PH. D. 

A new textbook ina new form; 180 pages, notebook 
size, bibliography and problems especiatly adapted for 
study groups of teachers and for college and normal 
school classes. Released from press December 5, 1923. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 

Published by UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION, 

BOULDER, COLORADO 




































50,000 ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
‘Aor THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 














‘ 20South Wells St., Chicago 


















Don’t waste your time or that of the 
children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 
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Meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence 


Assurance is hardly needed that 
President Payson Smith of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
will provide an excellent program for 
the —s of the Department in Chi- 
cago, February 23-28. Details as to 
the subjects to be discussed and the 
names of speakers are not available as 
we go to press, but arrangements are 
well under way. 

Although one of the allied organiza- 
tions, the ‘National Society for the 
Study of Education, will meet Satur- 
day evening (Feb. 23), the first gen- 
eral gathering will be for the vesper 
service the following afternoon. Gen- 
eral sessions of the Department will be 
held Monday morning and_ evening, 
Tuesday morning, and Thursday after- 
Sectional meetings of the su- 


noon. 
perintendents grouped according to 
population of the communities they 


serve will be held Monday afternoon 
and Wednesday mor ning. On Thurs- 
day morning there will be the innova- 
tion of section meetings open to all 
members of the N. E. A., in’ which 
problems of supervision and adminis- 
tration will be discussed. The tenta- 
tive topics for these meetings are: 
Physical Education, Health Education, 


Vocational Education, Part-time Edu- 
cation, Civic Education, Immigrant 
Education, Character Education, Ex- 


tra-Curricular activities, Visual Edu- 
cation, Problems of the Junior High or 
Intermediate Schools, Educational Pub- 


licity, Improvement of Teachers in 
Service, A School System in its Com- 
munity Relationships, Major Objec- 
tives. 


There will be so many meetings of 
the allied organizations, with break- 
fasts, luncheons, and dinners of various 
societies in between, that the persons 
interested will have a very wide choice 
of ways in which to spend their time 
profitably and enjoyably. 

Headquarters for the Department 
will be in the Congress Hotel, in which 
(with the Annex of that hotel) all ex- 
hibits will be housed. The general 
sessions will be held in the adjacent 
Auditorium Theatre. 

So many advance reservations in the 
hotels have been made that the Con- 
gress, Auditorium, Blackstone, and La- 
Salle are not in a position at present 
to take further reservations. However, 
it is stated on good authority that a 
large number of other desirable hotels, 
with variety of accommodations, are 
available, and that even those who de- 
cide at the last minute to attend can be 
provided for. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. H. L. Carson, Secretary 
of the Hotel Association of Chicago, 
Room 1825, Republic Building, 209 
South State Street, Chicago. 

The Central Passenger Association 
will sell round-trip tickets on the Iden- 
tification Certificate plan, at one and 
one-half fare for the round trip, appli- 
cable for members of the National Ed- 
ucation Association and dependent 
members of their families only. Tick- 
ets will be good via the same route in 
both directions and will be sold from 
Central Passenger Association terri- 
tory February 20-26. When validated, 
tickets wi!l be good for return on any 
day within the final limit; passengers 
must, however, reach original starting 
point not later than midnight of March 
5. Dates of sale from more distant 
territory governed by other passenger 
associations may be obtained from local 
ticket agents. Identification Certifi- 
cates will be ready for distribution 
about the middle of January. 

Says the Journal of the National 
Education Association: 

“No school can fully meet its obliga- 
tion to the children, the community, 
and the Nation, unless its administra- 
tive officers are in touch with progress 
in modern education. To this end the 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities. May we earnestly inquire of 
every Board of Education, ‘Can your 
school afford not to be represented?’ yf 





The broad-minded see the truth in 
different religions; the narrow-minded 
see only the differences.—Chinese Say- 
ing. 


February 1924 


FANCY DRESS COSTUMES 


for Masquerade Parties and Entertainments 


To meet a popular demand, we offer a line of cos- 
tumes, made of suitable materials, well sewed, attractive 
and low- priced, Complete in every detail except shoes, 
stockings and mask. We make every effort to fill orders 
correctly, Then so filled costumes cannot be returned 
or exchanged, For children’s comumes, order by age; 
for adults’ costumes, give chest measurement. 


CHILDREN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: Age 8, 10 and 





12 years. Price, $2:50 each, postpaid. 
No. No. 
11° “Fairy. Clown, 2 Columbia. 
12 Witch. Pierrot, Indian Chief. 
1 Obi. Pierrette, Indian Girl. 
14° Goblin. Wooden Soldier. 32 Dutch Boy. 
15) Brownie. Boy's Dress Suit. $ Duteh Girl. 
16 Buttertly. Red Riding Hood, 84 [rish Boy. 
17 Peter Rabbit. 26 Little Boy Blue. 35° Trish Girl, 

18 Teddy Bear, Little Bo-Peep. 36 Colonial Boy, 
19 Frog. 2S Boy Scout. 37 Colonial Girl, 
WOMEN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: 34 and 38. 
Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 

No, No, No. 

OT Columbia, 46 Colonial Dame, 61) Gypsy Maid. 
52 Witch. 57 Dutch Woman, 62 Turkish Girl, 
5S Pierrette. 58 Irish Lassie. 63 Quaker Maid. 
54 Indian Squaw. 59 Scotch Lassie. 64 Japanese Maid. 
55 Puritan Maid. 60 Spanish Girl. 65 Chinese Girl. 


MEN’S COSTUMES. Sizes: 38 and 42. 
Price, $3.00 each, postpaid. 

No. vo. No, No. : No. 
81 Clown. 83. Jester. SS Indian Chief, 87 Dutchman, 8 Mexie 
82 ec S84. Devil. S6 Colonial Man, SS Chinaman, 90 Negr  Dixde (Minstrel) 

UNCLE SAM COSTUMES. = Chur metastatic suit ry pan cout, vest and hat. No. 105 Adult size 38, 
price, Sa 50 each, postpaid. No. 106 lboy’s size 12 rs, price, $3. 50 each, postpaid 

Our catalog, ‘‘The Teachers’ Hand ening ” will be sent free on request. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 208, 210, 212 Wright Avenue, LEBANON, OHIO 



















































Is efficient in ‘all respects, non-breakable i 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- og 
ed to any and all electric currents. It is j 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s “Tr 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug i] 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp { 
socket. Is complete and ready for use. 4 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of | 
the United States, packed in a neat car- = 
ton box. Guaranteed against any and all 4 
mechanical defects and to clean blackboard ‘ 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or $ 
money refunded. t 
Price $32.50. i 
We are sure you will agree with us that i 
every Successful and Modern School will . 
not be without this little Aristocrat. j 
The NEW SIMPLEX = j 
Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner : 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- : i 
vice for schools which do not have elec- : j 
tric current. Satisfaction in every re- 2 
spect guaranteed. Price $28.00. { 
Manufactured by James Lynn Company j 
Dept. N. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 4 
% exe 
e e 

Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 
e 
| AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT | 
iW ReQVoERODVOM \ “MODERN” DUPLICATOR | 

; 3 sot TR. nt aS hy &S To Print or Duplicate Your Own 

: a, uy, me Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 

SOLE MFGRS / pppoe a Music, Maps— 

EVESKCS or anything wanted in one or more 

‘WorenRer Cx PA. colors. Always Ready. 
When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the same 


kind of letters —or anything ~ just write one (for original) 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicacor Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile) | 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print. in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator | 
Pad, andit is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. “IT Is THE DuPLICATOR You 
" : : ANT.”? “‘ANYTHING YoU WANT WHENEVER YOU WANT 
Ir. It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Business and Profe ional Man should own and operate a 

““MopERN”’ Dupticator. “It SAVES ‘TIME, LABOR AND Money.” ‘“‘SpPECIAL THREE”? CAP SIZE (9x14 inches) 
CompLetré $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net ror OrpERS Direct FROM THis | 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED”? WITH IT, WE REFUND Your MONEY 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this, Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 
























| J-¢. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Teachers—tet me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 
Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addresses to Kondon Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We want school teachers to 

ow and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted this offer last season 
Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 39c tube of Kondon’s. 


Take these four nan for pupils’ health 
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Education in Latin-America 


A little Republic where, after 25 
years’ service, teachers may retire on 
full salary, and at death half the pen- 
sion goes to the wife or mother; a 
country calling upon educators from 
the United States to assist in the reor- 
ganization of its school system; coun- 
tries in whose schools there are no 
student organizations, no class yells, 
no college songs or games, no athletic 
fields or fraternity groupings, are 
among the facts set forth in a bulle- 
tin just issued by the Department of 
the Interior through the Bureau of 
Education, entitled, “Outline of Edu- 
cation Systems and School Conditions 
in Latin America.” 

There has been an educational awak- 
ening during the past few years in 
Latin-American countries, and _ not- 
withstanding the discouraging finan- 
cial conditions, creditable progress has 
been made, according to the bulletin. 
In general, there have been marked 
tendencies toward standardization of 
instruction and centralization of au- 
thority, placing more responsibility in 
the conduct of schoolS on the federal 
government, and giving more attention 
to practical education. Greater effort 
has been made to popularize education, 
extend its benefits to the masses, and 
reduce illiteracy of the people which is 
still unusually large, running as high 
as 80 and 90 per cent in some of the 
countries. 

Allusions are made by the author to 
the increasing influence of women in 
education, overcoming the traditional 
Latin-American culture of the past 
which guarded the woman in her home 
as something delicate and in danger of 
injury if exposed, and to the custom, 
still prevalent, of separate schools for 
boys and girls, and of separation of 
men and women in the higher institu- 
tions. Qualifications of teachers are 
improving. Their salaries in general 
range in the public schools from the 
equivalent of $600 to $1,200, and the 
school year is about 8 months, It is a 
common practice in many sections for 
doctors, lawyers, and other professional 
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men, and artisans, to teach classes in 
the local schools, pursuing their usual 
vocations at other times. 


Activities of the Society for 
Visual Education 

Representatives are wanted by the 
Society for Visual Education to repre- 
sent them in every section of the United 
States, to introduce to the schools the 
S. V. E. Universal Picturol Set—the 
newest contribution of the Society to 
the field of visual instruction. The 
new visual aid is something that is 
proving extremely popular. For furth- 
er particulars see advertisement on 
page 84 of this issue. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Associated Academic 
Principals, held the latter part of De- 
cember, unanimous approval was given 
to a resolution asking the Board of Re- 
gents to stamp out high school secret 
fraternities and sororities and another 
endorsing and upholding Regents’ ex- 
aminations but approving the general 
principle of diplomas based partly on 
examinations and partly on general 
school work. The convention also en- 
dorsed the proposed bill for the im- 
provement of rural schools and was 
favorable to summer training camps 
for high school boys. 


Leaders in the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant and Jewish faiths united on 
New Year’s Day in issuing to the citi- 
zens of New York City of all creeds an 
appeal that all of New York’s children 
have “the priceless boon of religious 
education.” The appeal was in the 
form of a “New Year’s greeting,” and 
was signed by the Rev. Dr. D. de Sola 
Pool, of the Jewish Education Associa- 


tion, acting for the Jewish group; Mgr. | 


Michael J. Lavelle, rector of St. Pa- 
trick’s Cathedral, for the Catholic 
group, and Watson S. Moore, a Metho- 
dist layman, who is President of the 
New York Federation of Churches, 
for the Protestant group. 
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Gluey Paste is always a 
willing worker in the 
hands of even tiny tots. 


Send 10 cents for Big Handy 
desk tube—you'll like it. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Department 101 please 


**Don’t Say Paste—Say Gluey.’’ 


IKEABR 
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| increased to a maximum of $2300 a year. 





TEACHERS! 


Want A 
Government Job? 














$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 
What’s Wrong With These Positions? 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lock- 
cuts or politics will not affect them. U.S. Government employees get 
their pay for twelve full months every year. There is no such thing 
as “HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 
Railway Mail Clerks get $1600 the first year, being paid on the first 
and fifteenth of each month. ($66.67 each pay day.) Their pay is 
($95.84 each pay day.) 


PAID VACATION 
Railway Mail Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a 
yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days.) Also—they 
usually work a week and have a week off duty or in the same 
ratio. During this off duty and vacation, their pay continues just 
as though they were working. When they grow old, they are re- 
tired with a pension. 


COMPARE 


Compare these conditions which obtain in U. S. Government posi- 
tions with your present or your prospective condition, perhaps 
changing positions frequently, kicking around from post to pillar, 
no chance in sight for PERMANENT employment; frequently out 
of a position and the year’s average salary very low. DO YOU 
EARN $1600 EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL GET $2300 A 
YEAR? 


POSITION IS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U.S. Government positions are not hard to get. Coun- 4 
try residents and city residents stand equal chance. Be- 

cause of their education and ability, teachers easily  p 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is un- A 
necessary, and political influence is not used. 7 FRANKLIN 


7 INSTIVUTE 
GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OPEN A mochonten HY, 
Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; 7 ty ite of whwtue yy 
and mail it today—now, at once. We go tio checked betuws (2) Bane 
will immediately send you a free list 3% ri Cayuse 
of U. 8S. Government positions now Fee Then att 

open to teachers; also a free copy 4% sciuulen showin 


Ilow to 
. Ue 
now obtainable; (5) 


Schedule howing places ¢ the coming 
of our copyrighted book, “How 9” “smmations in iy Tocality, 
to Get a Government Posi- .! LS ookkooper «se: (81440-$1800) 
¢ NL: ree fi sO 6 66644466 ($1 0-$1800 
tion”; DO IT NOW—This ,y ... “city Mall Carver Site ees (1400-51800) 
investment of two cents 7 .::‘étmtoms Positions 2 ....°//5(341100-82000) 
for a postage stamp eee Income Tax Auditor.......cceseee ($2040-$3000) 
may change your OS ERT ee I eR ERE a TERY re 
vite tL ire future 7 [v PTPPTTTCTTTTTTTTTITITTTITTTOLT TTT 
ite. <a Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—WRITE PLAINLY—F247 
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Jo Learn Drawing This New Way 


Through a remarkable new method anyone can now quickly 


learn to draw—right at home in spare time. 
Become an Artist this new easy way. 


talent needed! 


fascinating ability to draw. Now 

it can easily be yours. Illustra- 
ting, Rapid Sketching, Decorative De- 
signing, Advertising Art, Cartooning— 
you can easily learn all of this right 
in your own home. Hundreds of our 
students never had a drawing pencil in 
their hands before starting, yet are 
high-salaried artists today. 


Yc have always longed for it—this 


Big Money in Commercial Art 

Trained artists earn $50, $75, $100 
and even over $200 a week! Single 
drawings often bring over $100. And 
now, with just a few hours’ pleasant 
study each week, you can quickly learn 
to make drawings that have a real 
commercial value. 

Hundreds of trained artists are need- 
ed today all over the country. Maga- 
zines, Department Stores, Advertising 
Agencies, Publishers, Manufacturers— 
tliese are just a few of the tields which 
are in urgent need of artists. Get into 
this attractive, big money field now. 


It’s Fun Learning Art This 
New Way 


It’s all just like a pleasant game when 
you learn to draw with this new meth- 
od. You study right at home, yet every 
bit of your work receives the individual 
attention and criticism of a real artist. 
It’s almost as though you had a famous 
artist standing at your elbow while you 
work. With this training you progress 
with amazing rapidity. Starting with 
straight lines and curves, you quickly 
learn action, perspective and all the 


No special 


more advanced secrets of drawing. 
Almost before you realize it you are 
making drawings that sell. 


Send for FREE BOOK 

You may be considering the study of 
art merely for the joy you can get from 
it; or you may want to turn your abil- 
ity into the big money which is to be 
found in Commercial Art. In any case 
—if you feel that you want to learn to 
draw, send for our new Free Book on 
Art, which tells all about the wonderful 
opportunities for happiness and prof- 
its in art and describes this startling 
new method which makes it so easy for 
you to learn todraw. p 
Mail coupon for 
this Free Book 
and for our Spe- 
cial Free Offer. 










Washington 
School of Art’ 


Room 422 
1115-15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Room 422, 1115-15thSt.,N. W., Washington, D.C. | 
Please send me your Free Book on Art which 

tells about your new method. Also details of 

your special Free Offer. Please write Plainly. 


Name 


Mrs., Miss or Mr 
DMAPONR oc ccccccececcescecreccescesseeseveoese 
BR. catndaraneeswbesedonssnd ee State.....cee ° 
Ave if under 16 years. ........eeseereeeeeeeeee 
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Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION? | 


National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 


(Incorporated—Accredited) 


SUMMER SESSION—June 23—August 15 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social Workers, as given 
to recent graduates, and being generally adopted. | 
| 
Courses arranged to give practical experience applicable in class-rooms and | 


wherever children are (Demonstrations with Children.) 


- REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25, 


19.24 Summer Bulletin upon application to: 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


1924 | 














LEARN TO DRAW 
AT HOME---IN YOUR SPARE TIME i tas 


From the school that has trained hun- 
dreds of successful cartoonists and illus- 
trators~-now earning from $50 to $200 
und more a week. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching makesoriginal 
rawing easy tolearn, Send te in stamps for 
ull information and chart to test your 


ablitity.. Also state your age and what kind 
of drawing you like to do j 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2¢83,"3%,)2"4- 
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MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


“You can read music like this quickly 
{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced players. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music postage used, 

















AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 
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U. S. Order Stops Fake Book- 
Selling Scheme 


A decision of great importance to 
school executives, teachers, and _ all 
others who have occasion to purchase 
educational books was rendered on 
November 15th by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The decision was aimed 
at methods of selling books that deceive 
the purchaser and misrepresent the 
facts. It followed an investigation of 
the so-called “give away” plan. Under 
this plan the agent represents that he 
is making a special offer to a limited 
number of persons, usually stating 
that this is for advertising purposes. 
The prospective customer is approach- 
ed with an offer to present a set of 
books “free of charge.” The customer 
is then led into subscribing to a supple- 
mentary “extension service’ which 
purports to keep the books up-to-date. 
The price of this “service” is ample to 
make a good price for the books also. 

Following its investigation, in the 
particular case cited, the Federal 
Trade Commission found that “the 
aforesaid representations are mislead- 
ing” and that such methods had “the 
tendency and capacity to deceive the 
purchasing public” and that they con- 
stitute a violation of the Federai Trade 
Act of 1914. In consequence, the Com- 
mission ordered those concerned to 
“cease and desist” from such practices. 

Evidence was secured and the Trade 
Commission was assisted in its investi- 
gation by The Subscription Book Pub- 
lishers Association which at its conven- 
tion a year ago pledged itself to com- 
bat all questionable selling methods. 
The officers of the Association point 
out that it would not be possible to 
publish encyclopedias and important 
educational works of the highest value 
if distribution were not secured 
through subscription methods. It fol- 
lows that it is of utmost importance to 
the educational world that the stand- 
ards of publishers should be maintain- 
ed on the highest possible plane. To 
accomplish this purpose, they ask and 
invite the cooperation of all educators 
in exposing and driving out of business 
the few concerns that employ methods 
tending to deceive the public and to 
give this important branch of the pub- 
lishing business an ill name which in 
turn lowers the standards of educa- 
tional literature. 


Notwithstanding the lengthening of 
the course in the New York State nor- 
mal schools from two to three years, 
there is scarcely any loss to be noted 
in the registration. The total registra- 
tion is approximately the same as in 
1921, 3120 at the opening of the year, 
and the registration in 1921, 3180. 
The registration at the opening of the 
session in September 1922 was 3393. 
This larger number was due in part to 
those who took advantage of the last 
opportunity to complete the old course 
within the two-year period. A very 
considerable increase is expected with- 
in the next year or two as the result 
of the gradual elimination of cheaper 
forms of certification. The registra- 
tion at the State College for Teachers 
at the opening of the present year was 
925. There are, therefore, at the 
present time approximately 4000 
teachers in training at the state nor- 
mal schools and at the State College 
for Teachers. In this connection, it 
may be noted that the number of pupils 
in teacher-training classes in the high 
schools of the state is nearly one thou- 
sand less than last year. 





Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights 
by my side 

In the cause of mankind, if our creeds 
agree?—Moore. 


February 1924 








WANTED [iin cuit? 
LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn 
$200 to $500a month. The field is uncrowd- 
ed. Learn these profitable and fascinating 
professions. Taught by the largestand best college of 
its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good 
positions secured, Tuition and living expenses low. 
Get this FREE Book! iris °aiy ion f2g° "een: 
tifully illustrated book 
describing wonderful opportunities in this field. 
Illinois College of Photography , Box 224 Effingham, Illinois. 











AT become moreefficient through 
a(@)7| E courses in your particular 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
vision,” *‘Methods‘of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” ‘The Junior High School Movement,’’ 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


STG wi: : 
While Teaching 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
a “StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
“Educational Measurements,’ etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
The Gnibersity of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements : 

Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School orits equivalent. 

Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 

ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 

Apply to MISS DORA C; SAUNBY, R. N. 

Dept. 31, Michael Reese H U} go, tl. 

















Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 


specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose stamp. 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postal service, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions.’ Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to col. ‘ and the leading professions. atl 
te ics 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-267 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


Government Civil Service Positions 


MEN, WOMEN, 18 OVER, WANTED FOR 
RAILWAY MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, FIELD, 
Etc. Examinations soon. $1400-$2000 year. Experience unneces- 
sary. Full particulars free. Write 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
422 BURCHELL BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
worthwhile book--*‘HOW TU STOP STAMMERING 


It hasinspired thousands. Free copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Il!. 
Normal, High School, Busi Law, Engi ing, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Po: 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is th: 


time to enroll. For special rates, address, 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 















































m | Y, Twenty minutes aday 
| 8] ear for a year gives youat 
home the essentials of 
the modern cultural subjects in a college course; 
History, Literature, Politics, Economics, Science, 
Psychology, correct English for writing and speak- 
ing. This simplified course is planned for practical 
people who lacked educational opportunity in 
youth for those who wish to put themselves up to date, 
for wider outlook, social and business advantages. Send 
for interesting free booklet. TODAY. 
©A:3: 
1924 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. M-267, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., CHICAGO 














100%--INVESTMENT-.-100% 
A Home-Study course leading to a High Schoo! 
Diploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy, or othe: 
| degree. 12th Year. Catalogue free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 











WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. Theoret! 

cal and practical class work throughout. Al'departments. Maint: 

oar sed o DERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL, 

2449 Washington Bivd.y sss CHICAGO, ILL. 
Over 25000 schools have taken ad- 

vantage of our liberal offer during the 
ast few years. “There’s a Reason. 


ead Page Seven. 
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You Can Learn 
In Ten Minutes 


by my method what would ordin- 
arily take three hours any other 
way. And to prove it I will send 
= absolutely free the first two 
essons of my course. This is pos- 
itively the surest and safest way to 


LEARN PIANO OR ORGAN 


Absolutely no previous training necessary to become 

an accomplished musician by my scientific method. 

All lessons are so clearly written a school child can 

master them, Yet the course is so thorough it quali- 

fies you for professional organist or pianist. Your 
be so rapid you will be able to 


PLAY MUSIC FROM NOTES 
IN SIX LESSONS 


Write immediately for full particulars and 
sample lessons 

PROF. JOHN A. O’SHEA, Musical Director 

Room 7, Boston Academy of Music 


120 Sutherland Road, Boston, Mass. 


Short-Story Writing 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 
One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his s; 
Seaman we tie lene 
DR ESENWEIN constantly to 

pultiinen. 

150 page catalog free. Please address 

The Home Correspondence School 


ed 1897 
Dept. 48 Springfield, Mass. 











Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


Dr. Richard Burton, “greatest authority 
of them all’ will teach you by mail. His 
students have made thousands from their 
stories—one nearly $100,000.00. Story writ- 
ing is a fascinating, profitable, legitimate 
side-line for teachers with their education and 
spare time. Here is a real training course 
with individual criticism of each lesson. Send 
today for FREE BOOK ‘“‘Short-Story Writ- 
Dr. Barton ing’’ special low rate and profit-sharing plan. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 


226 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stop Forgetting = 
ae 

Yeu ,coemnrees ee 
today for Ect memory gd 
Eo = 
PROF. HENRY DICKSON 


Dept. 791 Evanston, Ill. 


































HOME STUDY Standard courses offered in 
High School, College, Law, 
Theological, Business, Pharmacy, and Graduate 
Schools, Special short courses in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, Cosmian (an 
international language), Mathematics, and other 
subjects. 1500 graduates, Founded 1897. 


LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, 
64 W. Randolph St., Dept.F, Chicago, Ill. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution 3s, h kers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Profession of Home- Making’, FREE. 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 

Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 

Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 






























FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and business courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. “500 Free Tuition Scholarships’ to be granted to first 
applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 





Your boys can get a Genuine Leath- 
er Foot Ball Free of all cost! Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven. 
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Educational Notes 


Kentucky now has a state director 
of music. This is the result of the ac- 
tion of the 1922 legislature, which 
passed a bill giving music a place in 
the course of study for all Kentucky 
schools, 


Girl Scout leaders are trained in 
regular ‘courses at about 90 institu- 
tions for higher education in 27 states. 
More than half of these courses are 
given by instructors under the super- 
vision of the education department of 
the Girl Scouts (Inc.) and the rest by 
regular faculty members or by repre- 
sentatives of local Girl Scout troops. 


The Pennsylvania Staté Education 
Association at its convention in Phila- 
delphia, December 26-28, listened to 
many speakers worth hearing, but 
probably the greatest treat for the 
majority of those in attendance was a 
concert by the famous Philadelphia 
Orchestra, of which Leopold Stokowski 
is director. 


Pupils assume responsibility in mat- 
ters of behavior at the Gordon School, 
Cleveland. A “behavior council,” con- 
sisting of a representative of each 
room in the school, formulates what- 
ever rules it considers necessary for 
safety and order. Guards elected by 
the pupils enforce these rules, and in 
cases of extreme misbehavior the 
teachers may be consulted. 


The National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, 532 Seventeenth St., 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., has 
printed some interesting educational 
material dealing with World Peace. 
For the children are lists of games, 
books and poems of many lands and 
for the more mature students, essay 
and debate subjects, suggestions for 
programs and historical bibliography. 


The University of Wyoming at 
Laramie is building a gymnasium 
which it is claimed will be the largest 
possessed by any university between 
Syracuse and California. It will cost 
approximately a half-million dollars. 
The University has an annual income 
of a million dollars or so, largely from 
oil royalties, so it is enabled to erect 
this structure without legislative ap- 
propriation. 


Dr. Stratton D. Brooks was recently 
installed president of the University 
of Missouri. Since 1912 Dr. Brooks 
had been president of the University of 
Oklahoma. Previous to that he was 
superintendent of schools in Cleveland 
and Boston. He is well known among 
elementary school teachers as the au- 
thor of textbooks and personally for 
his prominence in the National Educa- 
tion Association, on whose National 
Council he has served. 


As a basis for a constructive course 
in music appreciation, Ohio’s state de- 
partment of education is promoting a 
second annual music memory contest 
for elementary and high schools. A 
list of selections by composers of more 
than a dozen nationalities has been 
made up, and pupils will be tested on 
their ability to recognize these compo- 
sitions by name and to state also the 
name of each composer and his nation- 
ality, using correct spelling. 


To introduce physical education 
throughout the schools of Missouri, in 
accordance with a law requiring it, the 
state department of education requires 
all students in teacher-training high 
schools to emphasize athletics and 
other physical activities during their 
course. Every student will be given 
a careful physical examination, and 
anyone whose condition does not reach 
a definite fixed standard will not be 


Ss ori 
ST-STU.T-T-TERING 2% 82220 
Instructive booklet FREE. Walter McDonnell, 
722 Potomac Bank Building, Washington, D.C. 














Journalism, Photoplays, 
Short Stories 


Those who desire independence through a literary career are 
offered Expert Guid: by Professional ors, ors 
and Newspapermen of High Standing in that side of their 
art which they can turn to the greatest ag > 

Manuscript Sales Department at the disposal of writers 
(professionals and peainners) desiring to dispose of their 





manuscripts on a Commission 
Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free. 
The Harvard Company, 443 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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New Entertainments for All Occasions 


SNAPPY HUMOROUS DIALOGUES. By Marie Irish. 
For all | aden. Thirty brand-new original dialogues. Just 
published. The conversations are clever and the situations 
are extremely funny, There ia nothing on a program that 
will receive greater applause than a snappy humorous di- 
alogue. Some of the dialogues are arranged for boys Choice Dialogues 
alone, some for girls alone and others for both boys and 

rls, Each one is brimful of comedy. Contents: <A for Rural Schools 
vrospective Teacher; Slightly Mixed; The Sick Child; By Emha Sows 
Teaching the City Shap; Bashful Cousin Jim; Getting Vptry 
Ready for School; A_ Hasty Cure; Who. Took the Pie; 
Giddy School Girls; Scheming Sammy; Cure That Cold; 
Poor Joe; The Opening ~~ of School; Capturing a 
Burglar; In Lem Haskin’s Store; Pooling the Agent; 
When Uncle Came to Visit; Cookies and Callers; The 
Lost Tickets; Keeping the Peace; A Helping Hand; 
Brown’s Unlucky Day; A Suitor Bold; Winning Over 
Auntie; Hiring a Maid; Teaching the Little Folks; The 
Wedding at Wayback; Hobson Gets Thankful; The Pot- 
ters Prepare for the Program; The Wrong Suit Case. 
148 pages. 40 cents. 

CHOICE DIALOGUES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. Ly 
Evelyn Simons, Twenty-eight of the most clever, orig- 
inal dialogues ever published. Great variety, There is 
nothing dry about this book. Every dialogue is a winner. 
Boys and girls both are provided for in this collection. 

‘on 























tents: Sitting Up at Night; Secrets; Seven Busy (re Cate 
(reso eames Days; The Loaf of Bread; The Run-a-ways; William Goes Yosing Di 
CATCHY PRIMARY a4 carting; A Bie Of News: A Compens 4 ings; | The Closing ‘ay 
inister’s Call; Mother Goose’s ealth ules; Merry 4 
RECITATIONS Mattie; The Best Month of the Year; The Deaf Grand- Celebrations 
Oy Mare lriss parents; The Happiness Children; Visitors from Far- & iene 


away; Our Beloved Lincoln; The Valentine Mailman; 
Being Like Washington; A Hunting Trip; If They Should; 
The Passing of Winter; Vacation Time; By the Light of 
the Josh -o Lantera; Bomething to be Thankful For; A 
Snowed-in Thanksgiving; The Joy of Giving; The Christ- 
mas Dolly; The Grump’s Merry Christmas, 40 cents. 
CATCHY PRIMARY RCCITATIONS. By Marie Irish. 
For children of the first and second grades, Over 200 
pieces that will please you. They are all new and orig- 
inal, now published for the first time. The pieces are all 
short and easy. ‘There are 41 recitations for boys; 30 
recitations for girls; 45 recitations for various occasions; 
28 recitations for Ohristmas; 21 recitations for Thanks- 


giving: 21 patriotic recitations; 17 recitations for Arbor 

Jay. If the lines are well learned the little folks will a 

give these pieces in a natural, pleasing ‘nanner which will > oe : = 
bring the smiles the teacher likes to see, 128 vages. 30c. 


SNAPPY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Evelyn Sim- pega 

ons. Just published. There are drills for every hol.day ee 
and Marches 
‘ By Sy lyr Summons, 


Bath 
1 inal 
| 





CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS 


Paine Publishing Ca 
Deyton, Ohio 

















and for any time. There are drills for boys. for girls and 
for boys and girls together. Every drill is a novelty and 
will delight the busy teacher because no difficult costumes 
are required, Thirty-seven — illustrations. Contents: 
Little Boy Blue Drill; Clap and Sing; Dance of the Snow 
Fakes; Little Helpers; Dollies on Parade; Hatchet Drill; 
Garland _ Drill; Leaf Drill; Heart Drill; Drill of the Ath- 
letes; Kitchen Band Drill; Bo Peep March and Song; 
’Neath the Red, White and Blue; The Jack-o'-Lanterns; 
Animated Letters; Nymphs of Spring; Maypole Drill; 
Parasol Drill; Evergreen and Popcorn Drill; The Pageant 1 4 Vy v 
of the Bells; Race of the Wooden Steeds; Flirtation; Jé 10 » 4 
March and Drill of the Graces; Meeting of the Flowers; hee toh De Py, 
Dance of the Roses. 40 cents. 
OLD TIME SONGS PANTOMIMED. By Marie Irish. a 
A most pleasing collection of the best of the old songs 














Prine Publishing Co 
Deytun. Cre 








(OLD TIME SONGS PANTOMIMED, 














with explicit directions for pantomiming them, Con- a, 
tents: Abide With Me; Annie Laurie; Auld Lang Syne; America; Battle Hymn of .——~ 4, 
the Republic; The Blue and the Gray; Columbia the Gem of the Ocean; Comin’ a te 
Thro’ the Rye; Dixie Land; Home, Sweet Home; Jesus, Lover of My Soul; Jesus, Pee 
Savior, Pilot Me; Juanita; The Last Rose of Summer; Lead, Kindly Light; Loch : 
Lomond; My Old Kentucky Home; My Faith Looks Up to Thee; Marseillaise Closing Day In 
Hymn; Massa’s in the Cold Ground; Mount Vernon Bells; Nearer My God to Thee; The Primary Grades 
Old Black Joe; Old Folks at Home; Darling Nellie Gray; The Quilting Party; fe iabe See 
Rock of Ages; The Star Spangled Banner; Stand Up for Jesus; Uncle Ned. The ~ fa. 


best book of pantomimes published, 40 cents. 

CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. By Marie Irish and others. We are placing 
this book before our customers with great confidence, We believe it to be the best 
book of its kind on the market. By comparison with others you will find it to be 
the most complete. It has been arranged to fill every need of the primary, ele- 
mentary and ungraded schools. It contains a wealth of material of the best assort 
ment. Contents: 25 recitations, 2 addresses of welcome, a closing address, a 
salutatory, 2 valedictories, the class will, 25 quotations, 25 class mottoes, 8S 
toasts, 8 tableaux, 14 exercises, dialogues and plays, 8 songs, 5 drills and a sug- 
gestive program, 128 pages. 40 cents. 

_ CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By Evelyn Simons. Just pub- 
lished. This book is prepared especially for primary grades. The material is all 
new and original, The variety is great. Our aim was to offer our customers a book 
of which there is none better on the market today and we feel confident that we have succeeded. Contents: 
61 go pm —_ menologues, oe oe a and playlets, B drills and marches, 13 songs, 4 panto- 
mimes and several yells. 1is book will supply all the material needed forthe most el rate enterts , 

for the last day. 40 cente. pply t st elaborate entertainment 


Action Songs and Song Novelties 


All are in regular sheet music form, The music is easy and both music and words are especial shy. 
Price, 35 cents each; 5 for $1 b © especially catchy, 
WELCOME SONGS 


WE'VE JUST ARRIVED FROM BASHFULTOWN. For the little tots. 365 cents 
they camiee 8B gents BROUGHT YOUR SMILES ALONG. Just the song to make the audience glad 
J , IT’S UP TO YOU. An unusually clever song. Full of pep, hospitality 1} y 
OWDY. A jolly song for boys. They will make the audience amile is Gnpone cam “"3B cents. _ 


CLOSING SONGS 
an” 7. awe HOW WE CRY. Por little girls, Humorous to the audience but “awful” for the 
COME AGAIN AND MAKE US GLAD. For little folks. A real song success, 35 ts 
NOW AREN’T YOU GLAD YOU CAME? A song stire to please and will send the 
SWE DO NOT Lik 
LiKE TO SAY GOOD-BYE. » chilare moval or ee 
guile aoew ae “Goodtyer Py ——™ The children hunt in vain for flowery words of farewell and 








Peine Publishing Co 
Dayton, 











visitors home 


nen PATRIOTIC SONGS 
E’S TO THE LAND OF THE STARS AND STRIPES. § (Buybee-Worrell Suitable for ac as 
well as children. Also a good march for drills, ete. For any orcasion, 4 ‘36 pny -apecapaieielibsseeandaes 
pie ihildren. 8 conte, - By Edna R, Worrell. A song of devotion to our native land. For adults as well 
STRIPES, WE LOVE YOU. By Edna R. W ag q yung ¢ 

pledge of loyalty to our flag. <A “winner,” Wane for. Sta ae ame ee ee 

WAVE ON, OUR STARRY BANNER, = ((uptill-Weaver.) Uplitting and thrilling. Very effective 
when used in connection with a flag drill. For adults and children. 35 cents. 

J GTON’S HACKING HATCHET. (Irish- Worrell. ) An eccentric motion song for boys. <A 

thoroughly up-to-date version of the oid story of the hatchet. A great “hit.” 35 cents. 





GOOD THINGS FOR WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN BIRTHDAY sy Marie Iris *¢ 5 
pages of Recitations, Monologues, Dialogues, Drills and Exercises for A Pm By te Contains 115 


WASHINGTON DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. ly Joseph ©, Sindelar, Contains 176 page 
ings, Recitations, Pantomimes, Tableaux, Songs, ater, for ail wap 2 ne 176 pages of Read 


Wigs, Beards, Mustaches 


No. Bach 









664 Girl’s Wig. Long, thick braid; black, blonde, red 

6648S Girl's Wig. Long curls; black, red, blouse. . ee $0.5 
66 Woman's Wig. Black, red, gray..... wy 75 
665N Negro Woman's Wig..........0005 es ‘ 15 
673 Indian Girl's Wig, Two braids eens ; ‘15 
D9-10 i 1.00 
669 75 
66 r ae 75 
676 LBald-headed Wig. Black, red, gray... ee 15 
668 George Washington or Colonial Wig. White wool.. ‘15 
661 Ne Minstrel Wig. i Pe ere ; ‘35 
667 Indian Wig. Straight black bair.............. 15 
676N Negro Bald-headed Wig............200 00000... ‘50 
675 Chinese Wig. Long queue..............0.. a 60 
654 3 Tramp Beard. Curled hair; rubber fastening. .... teil .26 
654J Jew Beard. Rubber fastening.................. : . cae 
655 Large Waxed Mouth, Mustache and Beard. Rubber fasteaag.. 25 
162 Chin Whiskers. Blonde, red, gray.....+- PI rerr ar .25 
657 Full Beard. Best. quality; all colors; wire fastening... .., 60 
653 Mustache and Goatee, Bimem, Tek, WOFcccccccce: 15 
651 Mustache, Curled ends; black, red, gray...sesss+s--- sss e 40 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teaohers sent on request, Address 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth sts. Dayton, Ohio 


EVERYTHING FOR TEACHERS 
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Have You Faith 


in Yourself ? 


Are you satisfied with your outlook in the profession— 
don’t you feel that you could establish yourself in a position 
of greater responsibility and incidentally enjoy a better fi- 
nancial future if you had a good, practical musical educa- 
tion instead of merely knowing how to play one instrument? 


If for instance you understood Harmony, Counterpoint, Composi- 
tion, Orchestration—if you could play some other instrument like 
Piano, Cornet, Violin, Organ, etc. Have you sufficient faith in 
yourself to try to improve musically and at the same time financially 
as well? Will you take advantage of our free offer for four lessons 
which we offer to readers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ab- 
solutely free of charge in the hope that they may be the means of 
starting you upon a career which will pay dividends in increased 
cash earnings, earnings which you couldn’t possibly obtain under 
your present condition” 

We are purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—we have started 
thousands of others the same way—many wrote out of curiosity—be- 
came intensely interested when they saw how practical and how ex- 
tremely valuable they were—and before they knew it they were profi- 
cient on another instrument or had a fine, practical knowledge of har- 
mony and—they were MAKING MORE MONEY IN THEIR PROFES- 


SION. 


They had faith in themselves—they wanted to do better things—big- 
ger things—more profitable things—and they did. Have you the faith to 
do better things—bigger things—more profitable things in music—if so 
sign the coupon to-day. It costs you nothing and you will benefit much. 


Don’t wait for this advertisement to appear again. Procrastination is 
the thief of opportunity as well as of time, and there is no time like the 
present to get busy and make money. Select the course you want and 
sign coupon NOW. 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers, by 
William H. Sherwood. 


e 
Normal Piano Course 
Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon, 
Cornet America’s greatest teacher of the Cornet. 
Vi li by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist, pupil 
JOUMN of Vancla. 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Prothe- 
Harmony roe; This course includes Counterpoint, Com- 
position and Orchestration. 
° by Samuel Siegel, World’s most eminent mandolinist. 
Mandolin Includes transposition and editing. 


by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. Special at- 


Guitar tention to fingering. 


Banjo by Federick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 


Reed Orzan 


Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Public School Music »y Frances £. Clark. 


Opportunity knocks at everyone’s door at least once—this is your chance—no cost 
to you—no guessing—just decide which study you want. 


GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 890, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill, 


by Frank W. Van Dusen, well known teacher 
and organist. 











Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


NE De, ees ee ig OE AP SOON i io vn 0595s sGseseces sob so ns 5 6abenees ee bnes 6ibhessseuseeee 


























granted a certificate. Remediable de- 
fects must be attended to during the 
period of training. Students will be 
graded on their practical application 
of the principles of hygiene as well as 
on their knowledge of theory. 


In his first message to Congress in 
December, President Coolidge  ex- 
pressed his approval of a Department 
of Education, represented by a Secre- 
tary in the Cabinet. Shortly before 
Congress convened, Dr. George D. 
Strayer of Columbia University, as 
spokesman for twenty-one educational 
organizations, had urged upon the 
President the advisability of such a 
Department which would be able to co- 
operate with and coordinate the var- 
ious state departments of education. 


Under the will of the late Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, the famous author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” and 
other popular stories, most of her 
estate goes to her sister, Miss Nora 
Archibald Smith, also well known as a 
writer of stories and plays especially 
adapted to the schoolroom. One thou- 
sand dollars was left to the Congrega- 
tional Church at Buxton Lower Cor- 
ners, Maine, the location of the “old 
Peabody pew,” which was used as the 
title of a story by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 


A centennial celebration of the be- 
ginning of teacher training in the 
United States was held December 6-7 
last at the Indiana State Normal 
School, Terre Haute, of which L. N. 
Hines is president. The speakers, in- 
cluding a number of distinguished edu- 
cators, were secured almost altogether 
from teachers’ colleges and emphasis 
was placed upon the problem of the 
separate teacher-training institution as 
distinguished from the educational de- 
partments of colleges and universities. 
The Proceedings of this centennial 
meeting will be published by the In- 
diana State Normal School and copies 
may be had by addressing President L. 
N. Hines, Terre Haute, Ind 


The matter of better motion pic- 
tures, or those of better sentiments, 
is naturally one in which teachers are 
and should be _ deeply _ interested. 
There are various organizations, some 
of them commercial and others with 
altruistic motives, which are endeavor- 
ing to improve the tone of the pictures 
presented on the screen. In the devel- 
opment of this matter many plans are 
being tried. Recently the Russell Sage 
Foundation working with the National 
Committee for Better Films sent a 
questionnaire to 37,500 high school 
students from all over the United 
States, asking their motion picture 
habits, preferences and effects. One 
point developed by the answers was 
that the pictures stimulated to a great 
degree the reading of the books pic- 
turized. 


By recent action of the board of edu- 
cation of Ithaca, N. Y., it is now pro- 
vided that teachers of that city becom- 
ing ill, shall be entitled to receive one- 
half salary during a period not to ex- 
ceed one school year of ten months. 
Previous to the present action, teach- 
ers absent on account of illness were 
entitled to full salary for one month, 
less one-half the sum paid to a substi- 
tute. This provision still holds for the 
one month. In addition to the above, 
provision has been made for free ser- 
vice at the Ithaca City Hospital for 
teachers of the Ithaca schools. This 
provision has been made possible by 
the generosity of a former Ithaca 
teacher who has turned over the sum 
of $10,000, to the hospital trustees for 
that purpose. A “sickness benefit” 
fund has also been provided to aid 
teachers who are ill and need the as- 
sistance. To this fund, teachers now 
contribute annually and administer it 
through a committee. 


‘PLAY Mit Jo. 1 C- Game, 


Send 50c 
or payC.O.D. We Poy Pi 
ELECTRO PROCESS CO. 
17 West 42nd Street Dept. NS ‘New York City 
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We have placed Phonographs in 
Schools all over the country without a 
cent of expense to Teacher, Patron or 
Pupil. Read our offer on Page Seven. 
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You Can Organize a 
Kinder Symphony Orchestra ! 


,| Send for this 
‘| FREE BOOKLET 


Put music into the 
| schools but do it 
§| with practical in- 
‘] struments espe- 
7| cially designed for 
i the school room 
Migs| needs. The Lud- 
BJ] wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
Fe of encour- 








x 5 ony 
% Instruments 








aging music in 
Ms) the schools. 


Bue auneeeeccaay 





Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
showing what other schools are doing. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, IIl. 














Fara] 
Ster. Silver 7icl1qk. Gold 3. 30, Mk. Gold $7. 


TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from t 


ving Cupsand Tr ngrav- 
ne [reeana prepay transportation aa 1E 'd Co 
a. or samaen les of Engrave 
ue Reitatneses Gatlin hea ee 


CHAS.S.STIFFT “Anuracturer 


Gb eds we felel or -1. 6 
J e 
Award Pins 
For SPELLING, ATTENDANCE, 
DEPORTMENT, PUNCTUALITY, 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Enameled—Gold Plated 
Plain Catches - - 25c each 
Safety Catches - - 35c each 
We also make Class Pins and allkindsof Jewelry 


Catalog on request 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Illinois. 


M2 EDALS. RING 



































FLAS a 


orm N 
gieyiiek is 1s, re 
Rolled Gold. Sot 


Rolled Gold 55+ 
Solid. Goid $1.49 ‘4 Ster. Silver — $149 Solid Gold +i.€2 16.92 


ae. oa8 = {t# 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Cl _y FREE CATALO: GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR S 
eff CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS SS 
res } 
r ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors cnemel, | 
2 Silver plate, Sag A ,$2.50doz. Sterling 


WH silver.40¢ea 00 doz. Write for catalog 
UY's409 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


BastianBros.Co, 507 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 3529 
7 GP | art Cte eet FREES 


Largest Catalog Issued— FREE 

& | Samples loaned class offi- 
Ss Prices $.20 to Sa 00 
made on —H 














METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 7743 Saino Ave., Rochester, 4. ¥ 










Write pe — mag tor binsor 
w for yourcopy. Buy Class 
Ringsdirect from factory. Save money ! 
C. K. GROUSE Co. 
14 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mas8- 


Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 
thorities on dramatics for children - be sent frre to 
teachers on uest. Ask for List 

OLD TOWE PRESS, 59 E. bins St., Chicago 


PUTZS CLASS PINS teschtstion. st crtioe 


aN FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters numerals, or colors. ery mane bang or 
Rolled Gold Plate, As omte Perna or Blog Pa 
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No. H6. Red Hearts, with white cupids, 2-inch, per dozen.......15 cents 


10 cents per pan. 





age. 10 cents. 


All of the items listed above will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 
G, Our complete catalog, “‘The Teacher’s Hand Book’’ will be sent free on request. 


Lock Box A, 


twenty-four hours of receipt of order. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 


February 1924 


In many schools a delightful time is had by having a postoffice in the schoolroom. 
This will create an era of good feeling. 


The teacher may send one to each scholar. 


Handsome Lace Valentines 


No.L V4. Embossed flower designs in gilt and colors, with a variety of attractive 
Very pretty. 


centers. Rococo edges, folding, appropriate verse inside, Average size, 
8x3 inches, With envelope. 1 cent each. 

No.L V2. Charming floral designs, in gilt and 
colors. Embossed rococo edges, folding, artistic cen- 
ters. — verse, Sure to please. 4x+ 
inches, Yith envelope. 2 cents each. 

No.L V3. Similar to above, but larger and more 
elaborate. Rococo edges, folding. Appropriate verse 
inside. A very dainty valentine. 5x5 inches. With 
envelope. 3 cents each. 

No.L V5. Richly embossed backs in gold and 
delicate colors. Exquisite new designs in white lace, 
with a variety of choice ornaments. Ap- 
propriate verse. Rococo edges, folding, 
5x5 inches. With envelope. 6 cents 
e 


No.L.V10. White lace, delicate or- 
naments springing from embossed_ backs, 
beautiful colors, rococo edges, folding, 
appropriate_ verse inside, A very desirable 
valentine, 7x7 and 6x8 inches, with en- 
velope. 10 cents each. 


No.L V 20. A very elegant valentine. 
Three sections, one springing from the 
other, Exuuisitely decorated with attractive colors and gold and silver. 
Sizes 8x8 and 7x10 inches, Each in a box. This valentine will please the 
most fastidious. 20 cents each. 





No. L V5. 


Valentine Cards 


No. VC1. Cut-out heart-shaped cards with pictures of happy children. Delicately 
colored. Very pretty. 1 cent each. 

No.VC2. Very choice cards, a variety of shapes and pictures, 
all equally dainty and pleasing. Embossed, cut-out shapes, very 
desirable. cents each. 

No.VC3. An exceedingly artistic line of cut-out shape cards 
some folding, embossed, highly embellished. Very striking and 
beautiful. cents each. 

No.VC5&. Double cards, first leaf with open panel through 
which may be seen pretty children or attractive scenes. Size 3x3 
inches or a little larger. With envelope. 5& cents each. 

No. VC10. Similar to above, but larger and better. A variety 
of odd shapes and effects. Beautiful and pleasing. With envel- 
opes. 10 cents each. 


Valentine Booklets 


No.DVB5. A Valentine Booklet, made of good white 
— |] stock, die-stamped in many pleasing designs, An appro- 
i 1 priate message is daintily engraved within. Tied with a 
| silk ribbon. Size, 4x3 inches, Each with an envelope. 


No. L V2. 





No. VC 3. 





No. VC 1, 








6 cents each. 


No.DVB25. A Valentine Booklet with cover artisti- 


Usharedtiy fag cally hand-painted. Very exquisite. The assortment is 











varied and choice. A pleasing message is beautifully printed 
Sara within, Each booklet is tied with white satin ribbon. 
Size, 4%x5% inches. Each with an envelope. 25 

No. DV B65. cents each. 


Valentine Drops 


No.V D5. A popular Valentine, very choice, and decidedly pleasing. Embossed 
cards in various odd sizes, delicately colored, containing beautiful designs, suspended 
in three sections with silk cord. For all ages. With envelope. 5& cents each. 

No.VD10. Very artistic and effective designs, consisting of four embossed 
rococo cards hung with silk cord, Fascinatingly beautiful, 18 inches long. With 
envelope, 10 cents each. 


- Valentine Post Cards 


A charming series of clever and artistic post cards, excellently 
colored, bearing appropriate messages. Sensible, nonsensical, or 
humorous. Nothing inelegant or offensive. 1 cent each. 

No. 13P1. Pleasing children and amusing sentiments. 

No. 14P1. Dainty little ladies in stunning costumes. 

No. 15P1. Clever, comic. kids, Humorous comments, . 

No. 16P1. Cupid at work in attractive surroundings. Suit- 
able for_ adults, : 

No. 17P1. ‘‘Favorites.”’ Impressive faces of children ap- 
pearing in a large, white heart on pretty red background, 


Valentine Invitations and Place Cards 


No. VI25. _ Valentine Invitations. An invitation to a Valen- 
tine Party. Printed in appropriate colors with blanks for, filling 
No. 13P1. in time and place. No party successful without them, Each in 

an envelope. Price, 25 cents per dozen. 

No. VP110. Valentine Place Cards. Cupid and heart decoration die-stamped on 
pretty linen cards. » 10 cents per dozen. 

No. VP220. Valentine Place Cards, Cut-out, will stand alone, appropriate designs. Price, 20 cts. per dozen. 


Material for Making Lace Valentines 


Each box contains sufficient material to make ten Valentines, including an 
abundance of lace paper. designs, lithographed cupids and other cut-outs, red 
hearts, backgrounds, spring hinges, and envelopes, Designs are lithographed 
in full colors, and all the material is most excellent. | 

This material is desirable for Kindergartens, Primary Grades, and the 
Home, and is ideal for Valentine Parties and other social functions, Per 
box, postpaid, 35 cents. Three boxes, postpaid for $1.00. 


Red Valentine Hearts 


Red Hearts for kindergarten work, decora- 
tions, place cards, etc. Sizes as follows: 





No. V D5. 


























No. 15P1. 
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a teeter, No. H2. Plain Ped Hearts, 1%-inch, per on 

éx$ LE Marek. velope of 50......... nese cen 
alist erie No. H3. Plain Red Hearts, 3-inch, per en- 
velope of 50......ccccces 15 cents 


Gold Paint, water color paint suitable for decorating red hearts and making your own valentines, 


Gummed Hearts and Seals 


No. $910. Red Hearts, gummed, % inch, 100 hearts to the box. 10 cents. 
No. $1010. Red Hearts, gummed, 1 inch, 50 hearts to the box. 10 cents. 
No. $1110. Valentine Seals. Two hearts with a tie that binds, gold background. 25 seals to the pack- 
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Allow the scholars to send valentines to one another (not comics). 
We offer the very best valentines obtainable. 


New Idea Valentines 
VARIOUS UNIQUE SURPRISES IN VARIOUS UNIQUE FORMS 


Night Letter. ‘‘Authentic.”” Direct from Dan Cupid's 

7x8 inches, With telegraph envelope. cents each. 
5 . Pulling Cards. Children’s floral novelty, Valentine 
cards that open up and reveal pleasing secrets, 2 cents each. 

No. V302. Love Provokers. Dainty little children with striking 
eyes. Cut-out, 4 inches high. 2 cents each. 

No. V402. Little Aristocrats. Most sedate little boys and girls in 
alluring poses, Cut-out, folded cards with pretty heart-shaped easel, 
2 cents each. 

, No. V203. True Hearts Pulling Card. Double red hearts, 3 inches 
in diameter, which open and disclose pretty floral offerings. Each 
with an envelope. 3 cents each. 

. No. V105. Rollicking Rockers. Gay little boys and girls express- 
ing quaint valentine greetings. Made of cardboard with easel back to 
stand and rock. 6& cents each. 





No. V102. 
Telegraph Co. 
No. V20: 


aN 
ey 





No. V205. Happy Children, in attractive costumes. Cut- 
out, 5 inches high. 6 cents each. 
No. V305. Busy Bodies. Droll children with eyes or 


other parts movable, 6 inches high. 5& cents each, 

No. V605. Original Funnies. Heart-shaped cards, 5 
inches high. Real bits of cloth form part of the boys’ and 
girls’ costumes. 6 cents each. 

No. V705. Prim Miss Puss and Dandy Doggy. A dressed- 
up kitten or puppy, with moving eyes. cents each. 

No. V805. Merry Maids. All girls, dainty, coquettish, 
bashful, and many other attractive designs, movable. 5 
cents each. 


No. V905. Loving Lads. All boys, gallant, shy, senti- 


No. V705. mental, and other pleasing assortments, movable. 6 cents 
each. 
No. V1005. Goo-Goo Eyes. Very droll children with 
“busy’’ (movable) eyes. 6& cents each. 


, No. V108. Hidden Novelties. A large cut-out figure, 8 
inches — with movable eyes and a hidden surprise, 
cents eac No. V 
_. No, V308. Valentine Favorites. Assorted designs, children with their pets in amusing 
situations, movable parts. 8 cents each. 

No. V408. Little Gents. Gallant little knights on the quest for love, Assorted designs 
cut-out, movable parts. 8 cents each, “ 

No. V608. Kunning Kids. Children 6 inches high, cut-out with movable parts, mount- 
ed on heart-shaped base, will stand alone, May be used as place cards or dinner favors, or 
mailed as valentines. 8 cents each, 

No. V410. Valentine Playmates. Assorted designs, 
parts. 10 cents each. 





Children with their pets, movable 





No, V905. Complete Valentine Book 


By Elizabeth F, Guptill. Contains drills, recitations, action songs, tableaux 
shadow pantomimes, and a number of dialogs and plays for all ages Also full di- 
rections for entertaining, with novel invitations, decorations, ideas for an “Old 
Folks’ Party,’’ suggestions for a Valentine Booth, etc. Price, 40 cents, 


Costumes 
We can furnish Fancy Dress Costumes for Masquerade Parties and Entertain- 


ments. Our prices are low and the costumes are made of good materials. See our 
special Costume ‘‘Ad”’ on page 14 of this magazine, 


Valentine Blackboard Stencils 


Size 24x26 inches. Cupid Testing His Bow. Cu- 
Cc 


Wort you be my 
Valentine? 


A* 
wags | 
Cody 


TA 









pid Blindfolded. Cupid is Coming. upid and Hearts 
Border. Mailing the Valentine. upid Repairing 
Hearts. ‘‘Won’t You Be My Valentine?” A Lace 
Valentine. Price, 10 cents each. 
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Dennison’s Crepe Papers 


The standard decorative material for all occasions, Dennison Crepe in plain 
colors is made in tints that harmonize with Dennison Decorated Crepe and 
can be used with it to good advantage. In addition to the ordinary uses, this 
paper is now used for costumes. It can be sewed and tucked by machine or 
by hand the same as cloth. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long, Made . 
in 37 beautiful shades as listed: ia 


I 
+ 
> 
ona 


38 








No, Color. Color. No, Color. N Color, 
11, White. 34. Dark Coral, 45. Moss Green, 33. Dark Amber. 
12. Black, . Cerise. 46. Leaf Green, 34. Light Orange. 
13. Gray. . Salmon, 47. Jade Green, i, Orange, 

21. Heliotrope. . American Beauty. 51. Celestial Blue, 71. Light Brown, 
22. Violet. . Old_ Rose. 51%. Azure Blue, 72. Dark Brown, 
23. Purple. ’ Apple G 52. National Blue, 81. Bright Red. 
31. Light Blush Pink, Nile Gr 54. French Blue. 82. Maroon, 

82. Pale Coral. . Emerald Green, 61. Light Amber. 83. Ruby. 

32%. Medium Coral, . Grass Green. 62. Canary, 91, Apricot, 

33. Dark Blush Pink, 


Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Decorated Crepe Papers 


Another Dennison product and 
the most elegant material for deco- 
rative purposes ever produced, Many 
designs are made with special refer- 
ence to their cut-out possibilities 
for use in school and kindergarten, 
while the designs for the special 
holidays are such that they can be 
used effectively in a great variety 
of ways. ‘The floral designs espe- 
cially will be found wonderfully ef- 
fective for decorating booths, mak- 
ing costumes, ete. In folds 20 
inches wide and 10 feet long. Many 
designs as listed: 

Valentine. Tulips. 
Patriotic. Violets. 
Stars and Stripes, Poppies. 
Tri-color Stripes, 7$05€8. 
St. Patrick, Cretonne pattern, 
Easter Butterflies. 
mrownel ponte’ Bisds, 
ae _— ue Birds, 
Black and White Parrots, 

Stripes. Wild Animals, 
Daisies. Children at Play. 
Chrysanthemums, Nursery. 

























Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.60 per dozen folds, postpaid, 


How to Make Paper Costumes. Illustrated manual of instructions, Explains how to make delightful cos- 
tumes for children and grownups, for pageants, plays, costume parties and fancy dances, The illustrations 
are so easy to follow that you will have as much fun making a costume as you will have wearing it. 





Price, 10 cents 


Shipment is invariably made within 


LEBANON, OHIO 
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Can You Match This Value 
for 7¢? 


Ford put an auto into every poor man’s home by quantity 
production, sold on a very narrow margin. 


That’s the way we have put the Cable books into nearly 
every school in America. We buy carloads of paper direct 
from the mills, our printing orders are among the largest that 
a great printing plant produces, and we sell for a fraction of 
a cent more than the facies cost. That is why over 6,000,000 
copies have been bought by schools. 


Teachers have tried in vain to match these values. Now they 
depend upon us, and buy over 100,000 copies a month. These 
books are known wherever the English language is taught. 


If your school needs Song Books, or a Book of Poems, order 
direct from this advertisement and get the best values at the 
lowest price. 


101 Best Songs: - 


Songs for older children. A very complete col- 
lection of every type of song needed for school 
use. SAMPLE FREE. 








A book for begin- 
Everyday Son S ners. The simpler 
songs for younger voices, with page after page of 
suggestions for teachers. SAMPLE FREE. 


PRICES: 
“101 Best Songs” and “Everyday Songs” 


7¢ each in 100 lots, f.o.b. Chicago. $1.00 per dozen 
prepaid. Less than 12 at 10¢ each, prepaid. 


: A hand 
101 Famous Poems 5.c1°¢: 
poems. Just the thing for school use. Prose supple- 
ment and photo of each author. Cheap enough to 
supply to each pupil. Prices: 25¢ each in any 
quantity. No free samples. 


Tne Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
ORDER RIGHT FROM THIS COUPON 


HANDY COUPON — USE IT (C-93) 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
Gentlemen: — Please send me a Free sample copy of...... 101 BEST SONGS, 


skeee EVERYDAY SONGS. 























Herewith $........+0s00 by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. Please 
ship me the following order: 
sekceeeeae Copies ‘‘101 Best Songs” ID Bissesecscseetics, “Oesve cs siteue sees 
ciGawxeeee Copies “Everyday Songs” OB lasek a uewheecees Go me eaerceunee 


eRe ren Copies “101 Famous Poems,” @ $.......-.+.eee ees, 


ST ee eee et eee Te Aes ON ae eee Oe SI Tye PT Se Le ee ET TS 
RFA os cuted ts ho ee ee cee aks sees eee eae eae Ser een eEreRe eEen 
VINES. Oe oe es EC SEL Sea ene been Sous Ce eas Stier ithe ccnp wccenseawsniaces 

















Safety Prizes for Teachers 


The Highway Education Board an- 
nounces that Miss Teresa M. Lenney 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., contributed the 
best practical lesson on highway safety 
entered in the 1922 national contest in 
which more than 60,000 elementary 
school teachers competed. Miss Len- 
ney receives $500 in cash and a trip to 
Washington. 

Second national honors were award- 
ed Miss Henrietta M. Hornberger, 
Pueblo, Colo., who will receive $300, 
and third national honors, with $200, 
went to Miss Clyde V. White, Briggs 
School, Portsmouth, Va. All these 
prizes are the gifts of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Four other teachers were awarded 
honorable mention by the judges, who 
were: Mrs. Louis N. Geldert, Nation- 
al President, League of American Pen 
Women; Dr. A. B. Meredith, Commis- 
sioner of Education for Connecticut; 
and Dr. Ernest Hamlin Abbott, editor 
of The Outlook. 


Another Peace Plan Offer 


A gentleman, who wishes his name 
withheld, has given the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations $25,000 
to be used as an award for the best 
plan which will bring to the world the 
greatest security from war. There is 
a distinct difference between this plan 
and the one sought by Edward Bok, 
inasmuch as this World Peace Plan 
calls for a world-wide program of edu- 
cation which will promote the peace 
of the world. The contest is open to 
interested persons of all countries. 
The plan does not call for legislative 
action unless necessary to back up new 
and fundamental processes and it is 
based upon the conviction that univer- 
sal peace must have universal applica- 
tion and must begin with unprejudiced 
childhood. The Commission on Award 
includes Henry Noble McCracken, 
President.of Vassar College; Olive M. 
Jones, President, N. E. A.; J. W. Crab- 
tree, Secretary, N. E. A.; Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart; Dr. R. A. Millikan, 
President, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Those interested should write 
to Augustus O. Thomas, President of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations, Augusta, Maine, for 
details. 


Parents and the School 


The parents owe much to the open 
schoolhouse for the opportunity to see 
their child as others see him, to be able 
to recognize the differing relationships, 
the fresh impressions, the wider range 
of thought and interest which are en- 
riching his life, and in this new life to 
study him with the frank admission 
that never again can he be the same, 
but that he is still their child, and that 
in order to stay with him, they must 
go forward also, educating themselves 
in this new science of parenthood. The 
wise educator will grasp with both 
hands this opportunity to train the 
parents of his pupils to be efficient col- 
laborators. In these school groups he 
will find a ready soil in which to plant 
the seed of understanding of the school 
and its needs, its system, its demands 
upon the scholar, its curriculum, and 
his aims and hopes for its future, and 
in which to cultivate that fine flower of 
friendship. He will realize that when 
parents and teachers are friends, be- 
fore and after the children enter 
school, the problems of _ succeeding 
years will be met and solved as be- 
tween friends instead of between rival 
workmen, and will become matters of 
codperation rather than of contention. 
—Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, Nation- 
al Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 





Silk Flags of all sizes mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spear 
Heads for Interior Decoration. ou 
can get them FREE! Read Page 7. 


LEARN MODERN METHODS 


by correspondence. Thorough training in 
(1) How To Teach Primary Grades ; and (2) 
How To Use the Project Method. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER, JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
“Specialist in Training Primary Teachers.” 
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Your Summer 


Vacation FREE 


Where are you going this sum- 
mer? To Yellowstone? Estes 
Park? Niagara? You would en- 
joy such trips wouldn’t you, if—. 


And that is the point. Rand Mc- 


Nally & Compony is giving such 


trips as these free to representa- 
tives of CHILD LIFE in addition 
to paying them liberally for their 
spare time. 


Eighty-two teachers have earned 
$40.00 a month or more in their 
spare time representing CHILD 
LIFE, The Children’s Own Maga- 
zine. 


CHILD LIFE is new, construct- 
ive and educational. You will ap- 
preciate showing CHILD LIFE to 
parents because it makes reading 
a pleasure, develops imagination, 
art, teaches history, geography—in 
short makes education a pleasure. 


These trips for our representa- 
tives will go to tne most active rep- 
resentatives. Write today for full 
details about the trips, and spend 
your vacation where you will. Ad- 
dress Contest Manager, CHILD 
LIFE, care of Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago. 








Use Dennison Holiday 
Decorations 


BSERVE the holidays in the schoolroom. 
Let thechildren make decorations,posters 
and gifts with Dennison products. 

The Gala Book will show you how to make 
decorations, favors, Valentine posters, Easter 
gifts and May baskets. 

Plan now to celebrate at school St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Washington's Birthday, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, Easter and May Day. 

Your local stationer can supply Dennison 
goods and the Gala Book;or sendten cents for 
the book today to Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 
12, Framingham, Mass. 
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IN THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 
You can fill the walls with pictures 
without injuring plaster by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 


10c pkts. "ii ctie he” 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

irecti lic. 
Basketry Materials j2ti$",cts, wooden bas: 
chair cane, Indian ash sine. cane webbing, wooden bea3 


braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books. tools, dy«* 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 Everett St., Allston Station, Beston 34, Mass. 
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BIRDS 


From the vast assort- 
ment of bird studies 
Mr. Dodson will se- 
lect thirty-five com- 
mon birds of your 
locality. A guide to 
your nature study. 
$1.00. 


INDUSTRIALS 


These are the only 
black and white pic- 
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Pictures, bright pictures to lighten 
class-room work. Only a few cents each! | j 










Dodson 
ature 


ctures 


NOW what other teachers are doing in visual education. 
Give your classes the advantage of modern methods—they 


using them. 











tures, but they are 
remarkable studies. 





Mr. Dodson today for his list of nearly a thousand subjects. 
take advantage of one of the special offers. 
VISUAL EDUCATION—20 MILLION OF THESE PICTURES BEING SOLD TO SCHOOLS. 


905 Harrison Avenue 


USE DODSON PICTURES 
WITH 


will always thank you. Dodson Nature Pictures are au- 
thoritative in their field. Their beautiful colors are taken direct 
from original specimens. 
And they cost only a few cents each. Thousands of teachers are 
You'll want complete information yourself, so write 


The pictures measure 7x9 inches. 


Or 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


Kankakee, Illinois 





Instructive, graphic, 
helpful. Twelve for 
20 cents. 


MINERALS 


Especially fine for 
study right now. 
Precious stones in 
their natural color- 
ing. For a set of 17 
pictures send 50c. 


ANIMALS 


These are favorites 
with the children. 
What boy won’t enjoy 
seeing a real Alaskan 
Moose? What girl 
doesn’t love Flying 
Squirrels and Gray 
Rabbits? Order them 
in groups of twenty- 
four, all different and 
in colors, at 70 cents. 

















Mi tbn soci eas 


THE DRAWING MASTER 








TREES. Know our native trees! Here are beautiful photogravure pic- 


tures 9x12 inches that show the tree in full foliage, 
Nothing could be more complete. 


the leaf and the bark, 
Twenty-four pictures in all at only $1.00. 


MR. DODSON 


IS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN AUDUBON ASSOCIATION AND THE 


ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSE MAN 





PLA AYS snes PLAY Ss 


— =A _—- — 
SAM’L "FRENCH, 2sWest 38th., ew York. 








READINGS & PLAYS 


SCHOOLS aa ' COLLEGES 
Send for Catalog 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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the teacher and the pupils wear 
glad smiles when exams are over if 


Warp’s Review Books 


are used in preparation. They contain 
every 8th grade examination question issued in 

} Nebraska since 1910 with answers in simple lan- 
guage, Save preparing test questions. Outline 

® review work. Cover entire fourteen subjects 
required for 8th grade diploma. 


Try Them At Our Risk 


8 Weare so sure that you will be delighted with these 
books that we will let you have them on trial, Simply 
j check the books you want. Enclose 40c each for sin- 
gle copies. 35c each for 4 or more. 30c each for 25 
g or more. If you are not absolutely satisfied we will 
cheerfully return the money to you. Have pupils 

—\ club together and get the lower price. 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


MINDEN ,NIEBR. 








“The Story of a Motor Truck” 


“The Story of a Motor Truck” is the 
latest addition to the extensive series 
of industrial motion picture films pre- 
pared by the Department of the In- 
terior, through the Bureau of Mines. 
This 3-reel film, which has just been 
completed by the Bureau of Mines, in 
—— 7 with the General Motor 

Truck Company, tells the complete 
story of the many interesting and 
spectacular operations entering into 
the manufacture of this important 
vehicle of transportation. In produc- 
ing this picture, great care was taken 
to show by “close-ups” many of the 
delicate operations necessary in ma- 
chining various parts. The moulding 
and forging operations are also shown 
in fine detail. Animated photography 
is used to bring out in a graphic man- 
ner the principle of operation of 
various parts of the motive machinery 
of a motor truck. A vivid comparison 
of the various parts of a motor truck 
to those of a passenger-carrying auto- 
mobile is shown. Copies of this film, 
desired for exhibition by educational 
and civic agencies, may be obtained by 
addressing the Department of the In- 
_— Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


The Danes are better schooled than 
any other people in Europe. Only 
two out of a thousand are unable to 
read and write. This is a better show- 
ing than Germany, England, France or 
Switzerland makes. In the United 
States 77 in every thousand are illit- 
erate. The people’s high schools area 
special institution of Denmark. About 
three fourths of the students belong to 
the middle class farmers, the men at- 
tending in the winter when the farm 
work is light, and the women and girls 
in the summer. Denmark has 100 of 
these high schools, and 19 agricultural 
schools and schools of domestic science. 








“One Teacher Tells Another.” Read 
Page Seven. 

















WARPUMER 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL > 
cnicaco. U.S. 





The Wizard 


An all-steel indestructible 
Apsco model sharpening all 
sizes of pencils and crayons. 
Will produce a fine, medium 
or blunt point. 


If You Hive a Wizard 


In Your Schoolroom 


—blunt-pointed pencils will be eliminated 

—all pupils will write with sharp - pointed 

pencils and crayons 

—no more will pupils be borrowing knives or 

leaving pencil shavings on desk or floor 
sharpening of pencils and crayons is made a 


Send for simple matter and finest pencil points assured. 
This Free Booklet! , 
man ; So Little Cost 
e Pencils and 


For Such Great Efficiency 


The Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners contains eleven 
different models. 


Crayons Your Pupils 
Use”—written especi- 
ally for school officials 
andteachers. Also 
describes the complete 
Apsco Line. Write for 
your copy — TODAY! 
No obligation. 


The model best for your needs costs so little--why not give 
your pupils its benefit immediately? All leading school 
supply dealers sell The Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Company 
1307 Garland Building, Chicago. 


THE APSCO LINE 


Of Pencil Sharpeners 
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Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, etc. 
25 pictures of these men, their homes, etc. 





THE SHEPHERDESS 


of the printed or spoken word. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT SIZE 


Artistic and effective, as well as 
inexpensive, these reproductions 
are appreciated and treasured by 
even the youngest children. A 
love of the beautiful is in every 
normal human being and PERRY 


Size 7x9, 


PICTURES appeal instantly to 3x34. For 50 or more. description of each. 
that beauty-loving instinct which 
leads to interest, study and de- TWO CENT SIZE 
velopment. 534x8. For 25 or more. 

**We have enjoyed your 
PERRY PICTURES open the for several years and still 


TEN CENT SIZE 


d f th ind by the magic 
oors 0: em y en. 


of beauty. Pictures leave noth- 
ing unsaid. 


For 6 or more, 


is invaluab! 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes. 


Reproductions of real artistic merit. 22x28 inches, including margin. 
150 subjects. $1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; $1.25 for one. 
Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Angelus, and Sir Galahad, or Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and President Coolidge, or $2.00 for two. 





ient selection. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


ORDER FEBRUARY PICTURES NOW 
Send 50 cents for 
Each 514x8. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


They include many of the famous masterpieces such as “The Lark”, “An- 
gelus”, “The Mill’, “Sir Galahad”, “Age of Innocence”, etc.—subjects 


with which every child and every adult should be familiar. 
Pictures stimulate the imagination and crystalize the vague comprehension 


BIRD PICTURES in NATURAL COLORS 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 


Send 75 Cents for set of 25 with a brief 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
‘The pictures are an inspiration to all loversof art.’’ 


ictures in our school work 
find use for new ones.’’ 


**I have used your pictures in teaching for several 
years and am always well satisfied with them.’’ 


**‘The pictures are wonderful for the small cost and 
their a in topching the children appreciation of art 


Send 15 Cents for Catalogue 
of the Perry Pictures 


THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE is a revelation and an inspira- 
tion. 1600 famous masterpieces are beautifully reproduced in miniature 
with titles and artists’ names. 64 Pages on coated paper and four full- 
size PERRY PICTURES. Subjects are grouped and listed for conven- 
Send 15 cents in stamps or coin. 


‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN,MASS, WORDS DEScRIBE—PICTURES VISUALIZE 





Copyright, 1901, by M. P. Rice 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This is our NEW Arto- 
type, made expressly for 
us, of Abraham Lincoln. 
Have you ever seen as 
good a large picture of 
him? 22 x 28 inches in- 
cluding the margin, for 
$1.25. You can secure 
one of the FIRST 500 
copies made, NOW. Two 
for $2.00. 

















A Great Achievement 


dig produce an atlas which immediately upon publication is acclaimed 
‘a notable contribution to geographic education’’ and wins universal 


approval, is a great achievement. 


Goode’s School Atlas 


by DR. J. PAUL GOODE has been recognized as a scholarly work of 
scientific soundness. It stimulates the imagination and the intellect. 
Its value extends beyond the classroom. Every citizen as well as every 
teacher and student should have it, for it provides copious information 
based upon unimpeachable authority. 


Now on sale. Price, $4.00 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


Publishers of Goode’s Wall Maps 


Chicago New York 





Dept. A-98 

























portionate prices, 


to be Fast Color. 


factory. 


esting Catalogue. 


SCHOOL FLAGS AT FACTORY PRICES 


4ft.x 6ft. - - $2.70 
5 ft. x8ft. - - $3.50 


Larger sizes at pro- 


All Flags guaranteed 


Your money will be 
refunded if not satis- 


Send for our New Inter- 


COLIN SUPPLY CO., 209 W. Fourth St., Covington, Ky. 





Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free, 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





L AY Ss with and without music. Cantatas, 
Operettas, etc. Catalogue free. 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co. (Dept.1) 337W. MadisonSt., Chicago, Ill. 


Causes of Failure 


There are three problems in educa- 
tion which should have the attention 
of all who have the future of the child 
at heart, according to C. E. Purdy of 
the Minneapolis Board of Education 
in a recent address. One is the system 
which Mr. Purdy calls “soft pedagogy,” 
which allows the child to do the easiest 
thing. “I don’t mean that the child 
should take a study because he hates 
it, but I believe that every child should 
be obliged to undertake work that is 
hard,” Mr. Purdy continued. ‘When 
they get out into the world the chil- 
dren find difficulties, and one reason 
why some of them fail is that they are 
not used to hard knocks.” A second 
problem was described as the necessity 
for creating a sense of civic responsi- 
bility, of high ideals and unselfish pur- 
pose in public service. A third essen- 
tial is moral development. That work 
now belongs to the home, the church, 
and the State, but too often each finds 
fault with the other instead of co- 
operating. 





Some Good Advice 


We have got to get ’em young, while 
they have lots of pep and spirit, treat 
’em rough, but not too rough, and tell 
‘em what’s what and stand behind the 
statement. 

That is the only way in which we 
can take the boys and girls and make 
the proper kind of men and women out 
of them. They must have some knowl- 
edge besides reading, writing and 
arithmetic—they must learn the value 
of playing fair and the advantage of 
proper social relations. 

_See what the youngster excels in and 
give him a chance at his hobby. Grad- 
ually make him see the relation be- 
tween his favorite work and education. 

Then make him play his game ac- 
cording to the rules. This will give 
him the idea of team work that will 
later develop into a real social spirit 
and good citizenship.—Olive M. Jones, 
President N. E. A. 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124%2% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
END FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for specia) 
raental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1214% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 








REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 714x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 85c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Lettersize 
10x12, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Also sent 
3.0. D. Larger sizes. Send for Cir- 
cular, Sample of Work, and Special 
Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 











Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We tell 
you how on Page Seven. 











- What Is Your Present Salary ? 


Chicago pays elementary teachers from $1700 to $2000 the first year 
with increases yearly to $2500. @ High school teachers receive 
| from $2200 to $2800 the first year with yearly increases to $3800. 
OUR 1924 HAND BOOK GIVES FULL INFORMATION. 
FREE ON REQUEST. WRITE AT ONCE. 
We are not a teachers’ agency. 
HEATH’S CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL, 
15 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 























to July, 1923, five years inclusive, 
History, and General Science. 


tions or for their own local examination. 


minors. 
the major). 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Chicago Elementary Teachers and Kindergarten Minors 


We have just published all of the required elementary teachers and kindergarten minor 
questions used by the Chicago | of nner egg for every examination from June, 1919 
ix subjects: 


They would be an excellent guide to teachers who wish to prepare for Chicago examina- 
Their only defect is that they are printed in 
small type so as to fill small sheets of gummed paper in order that teachers may paste them 
in their text books for permanent reference—all complete, $1.10. 

Candidates preparing for high school certificates must write on one major and three 
Two of the minors are always Professional Study and English (unless English is 
We furnish previous examinations from 1917 to 1923, excepting four sets, for 
$2.00 for both Professional and English minors. 


Mathematics, Music, English, Geography, 





Address Teach 





3’ Depart t, 
HEATH’S CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL, 15 East Washington Street, CH:CAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Children’s Fears 


A remarkable study of child manage- 
ment is given in the book Our Fear 
Complexes, by Dr. Edward Hunting- 
ton Williams and Dr. Ernest Bryant 
Hoag, two noted California psychi- 
atrists (published by Bobbs-Merrill). 
Under the chapter heading “The Fears 
of Children” problems arising from all 
kinds of fears of childhood are analyzed 
and explained for the aid of both par- 
ents and teachers. 

“Morbid fears,” to quote from it, 
“include all kinds of things which the 
child is quite unable to explain. Often 
through shame he hides his fears un- 
til they become almost obsessions or 
fixed ideas. Sometimes the child is 
made by them to appear stubborn, or 
he may develop untruthfulness, timid- 
ity, embarrassment, or a variety of 
other peculiarities so often misinter- 
preted, and for which he is often un- 
justly ‘punished. Children with morbid 
fears are not easy to understand, and 
one reason why such children are hard 
to deal with lies in the fact that they 
are nearly always secretive about their 
troubles. Few adults possess the neces- 
sary insight to child life to aid the lit- 
tle sufferer in unburdening his mind. 
We know now that not a few serious 
nervous and conduct disorders of adult 
life have their orgin in some of these 
unfortunate experiences of childhood, 
either fears or some other form of re- 
pressed memory. Nervous. children 
need the utmost care both at home and 
at school. Failure must not be per- 
mitted and particularly the habit of 
failure or the whole character and dis- 
position is likely to suffer permanent 
injury. 

“Many problems of discipline origi- 
nate in repressed, hidden fears. Often 
a child will resort to deceit rather than 
acknowledge his fear. Sometimes ob- 
stinacy is merely a blind which covers 
a hidden fear. Many overstrict par- 
ents unknowingly make liars of their 





There’s good news for every teacher 
on Page Seven. Right now is a good 
time to look it over! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


children through unjust or misapplied 
punishment or through forms of reli- 
gious and moral training unsuited to 
the child’s comprehension, and such 
experiences are never entirely cor- 
rected in later life. The school should 
assist parents to discover and remove 
the overgrowths of fear which attach 
themselves like parasites to the lives 
of so many children.” 


The Department of Commerce is es- 
tablishing a new policy of publishing 
from time to time monographs in pop- 
ular form, tastefully printed, dealing 
with important subjects covered by the 
last decennial census, in order to con- 
vey to the public in non-technical 
fashion some of the interesting ma- 
terial which the Bureau of the Census 
secures in such large quantity. The 
first of these census monographs, on 
the “Increase of Population in the 
United States, 1910-1920,” has been is- 
sued and proves to be an absorbingly 
interesting story of the changes which 
occurred in the American people as re- 
gards their number, and in the com- 
position of the population by sex, color, 
and nativity during the eventful years 
from 1910 to 1920. It is essentially a 
history of the United States for a brief 
period in terms of statistics, perhaps 
the first history of this kind that has 
ever been written. The volume con- 
sists of 255 pages, is printed on good 
paper with wide margins, and contains 
a large number of cartograms illustrat- 
ing the changes which have occurred. 
The necessity for economizing in print- 
ing expenditures forbids a wide free 
distribution, but the book may be ob- 
tained by applying to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
inclosing the price, $1.00. 


There are three classes of teachers: 
Teachers who teach for the money. 
They do not get much. Teachers who 
teach until they can find something 
better. Here’s hoping they find it soon. 
Teachers who teach because they love 
it and cannot help it. They are the 





real ones.—Mary Fulkerson. 











21—Mechanical valentines 6 to 7 inches 
tall” Made of durable, heavy bristol, beautifully 
printed. 12 designs assorted, 5c ea., ’BOc per doz. 

No. 31—Similar to No. , only much larg- 
er and more elaborate, almost a toy. 10c each, 
$1.00 per dozen. 

Post Cards No. 22—In dozen lots assorted de- 
signs, excellent quality mo coloring, appropriate 
verses, only 10c per doze 

Valentine caneie. Little figures of 
boys and girls in a heart on i easel. 3% 
inches tall. _ Many designs. eac 

No. 24—Beautiful folde rs with a heart win- 
dow through which are glimpsed figures of boys 
and girls, ~~ designs assorted, 2% x4% 
inches, only ach. 

No. 34—-Similar to No, 24, slightly smaller, 
2% x4 inches. 3c each. 

No. 44—Folders, mn the covers of which are 
opening doorways, through which may be glimpsed 
a scenery, very attractive, a bargain at 
cc _eac! 

No. 54—Little folders with double openings in 
cover through which are seen heads of children 
and neat verses, Will _ the smaller pupils. 
3%x2 inches. ‘1c ea 

No. 26—Cute cut- = 
4c each. 

7—Figures of boys and girls 3% inches 
tall, yt assortment of designs, 10c per dozen. 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 


Many designs, Will 
— alone. 











VALENTINES ?niiac: 


Order from This Advertisement and SAVE MONEY 





Please do not send stamps. 


VALENTINE SPECIALTY C0., Cooperstown, N. Y. 


No. 37—Similar to No. 27, 5 inches tall, 


4c each. 
0. ee to No. 27, 6 inches tall, 
15c per doz 
No. 281 arge assortment of birds in colors, 
Finest oy About 5x7 inches, 4¢ 


each, 45c per 

No. 25—Figure “¥ “jnearts about 2% inches tall. 
Best quality of stock and color work, only 10c 
per dozen. 

Red Hearts—1%% inch, 2 dozen Bc. 3 inch, 2 
dozen 10c. 

Cupids—-3 inch, 10c per dozen. 

Darts—4 inch, 10c per dozen. 


‘*Easy Make” Valentine Package 


30c each, 4 for $1.00 

Each package contains explicit directions and suf- 
ficient materiais 
for making 12 
handsonie _ val- 
entines worth at 
jeast 75c when 
complete. Ex- 
pressly made for 
school use and 
very attractive 
in every way. 









EASY M, 
VALENTINE 
MATERIALS 


VALENTINE SPECIALTY: ca 
COOPERSTOWN, N.V 


FEASYEMAKE MATERIAL 
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The Drawing Master Does It Faster 


It saves endless hours of the teacher’s time in daily placing on 
the blackboard quickly and accurately— 


MAPS POSTERS PORTRAITS HISTORY 
NATURE STUDIES PICTURE STORIES 
School subjects become instantly much more interesting when 
portrayed on the board or in poster form so that each pupil 
may picture in his mind the lesson to be taught. 





This iflustration shows an enlargement being mote on the blackboard from the Normal In- 
structor, Each issue has many illustrations which you can quickly enlarge 

for either blackboard or poster use. 

omstock and Perry pictures for enlargements. 


in. this wa 
Use your Dodson, 





¢. 





a ting reality 
Your text books furnish unlimited illustrations, or they may be secur 
from the Drawing Master Club Headquarters. 


Order Your Drawing Master Outfit Today--- 


Delivery will be made at once, and you need not pay for it for 


History b to every pupil when illustrated on the ffacthenre. 


thirty days from the time it is mailed to you. 


CLIP THE COUPON—or write out your order and send it in at once, so that 
your pupils may have the benefit of using it this year. 









COUPON N. I. Feb, 2 
THE DRAWING MASTER Phas SSS INe MASTER 96.08 OF AMERICA, Eriees west of the 
ational Bidg., Cleveland, oO. ockies, 
CLUB OF AMERICA Gentlemen :—Please send to the undersigned $3.76; and $2.25 
. —————. Regular $5.00 Drawing Master Onttit complete 

Affiliated with the —— — Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable Pantagraph 

National School Club - —_——— Special $1.50 Drawing Master Fixed Pantagraph 
This order is placed with the understanding that the Drawing Master 
Outfit is to be sent at once, and is to be paid for by me within 30 

National Building days from date of shipment. 
‘ If I should find that the Drawing Master is not all that you claim 
Cleveland, Ohio for it, I am to have the privilege of returning it postpaid within 10 
days from the time I receive it. 
Pee ee eee eee eT eT eT PTT Le ee 


PONS 4 4.6400 6 oe 6 ad Hb 6s 64 Fe RONCOE CEM EOCORO OOHRS 
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For the School Library 





Boys’ and Girls’ Library 


Price, 50 cents per volume, postage extra. 








BOY scouTsS— 
Boy Scouts’ First Campfire. 
Boy Scouts in the Blue Ridge. 
Boy Scouts on the Trail. 
Boy Scouts in the Maine Woods, 
Boy Scouts Through the Big 

Timber. 

Boy Scouts in the Rockies. 
Boy Scouts on Sturgeon Island. 
Boy Scouts Down in Dixie. 


GIRL scouTsS— 


See note on Parcel Post below. 


RADIO BOYS— 








REBECCA 


mare Covcuas w 


rhe 





























For Home Reading 





Popular Copyright Fiction 


Price, 75 cents per volume, postage extra, See note on Parcel Post below. 


ZANE GREY— 


Radio Boys’ First Wireless. Radio Boys on Secret Service P tty Zane, Riders of the le 2, 
Radio Boys at Ocean Point. re er Legion The. Spirit of the Boule ~~ 
Radio Boys at the Sending Sta- Radio io Boys with the Revenue ny Gold, The. To the Last Man. 

J 
Ratio. “Boys at Mountain Pass. Radia Bo: Search for the dg tof a eet, The. Wi a Fine” _ 
Radio Boys Trailing a Voice. Inca’s_ Treasure. Last of the Great Scouts, The. For Bo 


Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers, 

Radio Boys on the Mexican 
Border, 


Radio Boys me the Lost 
Alaska “Exp 

Radio Boys Dy Pest Africa. 

ee Sore Seek the Lost At- 
antis, 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS— 


Camp Fire Girls by the Blue 
Camp Fire Girls at Sunrise 
i 

Camp Fire Girls Amid the 
Snows. 

Camp Fire Girls in the Out- 

orld. 

mt Fire Girls Across the 
Sea, 

Camp Fire Girls’ Careers, 

Camp Fire — on the Edge 
of the I 


INDIAN SERIES— 
Cabin in the Clearing. 


Captives Three, 
Ca ae in the West- 


Camp Fire Girls in After Years. 

== eee at the End of 
1e 

Cape Fire Girls Behind the 


cu y Hire Girls On the Field 
Honor, 
Camp fi Fire Girls in Glorious 
Camp Fire Girls in Merrie 
england, 
Camp Fire Girls at Half Moon 
Lake. 
COOPER SERIES— 


Deerslayer, The. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
Pathfinder, The. 


Last Trail, The. 

vast of the Plainsmen, The. 
Lone Star nger, 

Light of the Western Stars. 
Man of the_Forest, 
Mysterious_ Rider, +‘ 
Rainbow Trail, The. 


Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
New Chronicles of Rebecc 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Robinetta. 


PETER B. KYNE— 

Webster: Man’s Man. 

Kindred of the Dust. 

JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD— 
Baree, Son of Jama. God’s Country and the Woman. 
anger Trail, Honor of the Big Shows. 

Flower of the ‘North, The. Steele of the Foval Mounted. 
Hunted Woman, The. River’s End, The. 
Isobel, Gold Hunters, The. 
Wolf Hunters, The. 














Valley of the Giants. 
Cappy Ricks. 


Ken Ward in the Jungle. 
Short oP, e, 
Young Lion Hunter, The. 
Young Forester, The. 


Youn 
Red-Headed Outtield. 


2 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN— 


Romance of .. Mg ee Card. 
Story of Waitstill Baxter. 
Timothy’s Quest. 





Ca RERE 


Pilot, The. azan, z 

Girl Scouts of the Eagle’s Wing. Reserve. Pioneers, The. Golden Snare. Grizzly King, The. F 
Girl Scouts in Ieechwood For: Far. Past. the Frontier. Prairie, The Courage of Marge O’Doone. Nomads of the North, is 
est. In the Camp of the Delawares. Req" Rover Back to God’s Country. Valley of Silent Men, The. a 
Girl Scouts of the Round Table. Lone Indian, The. Spy, The. EDGAR R. BURROUGHS J 


Girl Scouts in Mystery Valley. 
Girl Scouts and the Open Road. 


Trail of the Seneca. 
Two Boy Pioneers. 


MEADE SERIES— 


Bad Little Honnsh. 
Betty Vivia 
Bunch of c The rries, A. 


Modern Tomboy, A. 

Palace Beautiful, The, 
Polly, a New- Fashioned Girl. 
Red Rose ‘and Tiger Lily. 


Two Admirals. 

Water Witch. 

Wing and Wing. 

LITTLE PRUDY SERIES— 
Little Prudy. 

Little >rudy’s Captain Horace. 
Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace. 


Tarzan, the Terrible. 
Princess of Mars, The. 
ods of Mars, 

Warload of Mar: 

Thuvia, Maid of * Mars, 
Mucker, The. 


Tarzan of the Apes. 

Return of Tarzan, The, 
Beasts of Tarzan, The. 

Son of Tarzan, The. 

Tarzan and the Jewels of Opar. 
Jungle Tales of Tarzan. 
Tarzan, the Untamed. 


Six-Star 











fo 

{= Peter BKyne 
JEAN WEBSTER— 

Daddy Long Legs. 





Daddy’ s Girl, 

Girl in. Ten Thousand, Sweet Girl Graduate. Little Prud Dottie Dimple. 

Girls of the True Blue. Their Little Mother. Little reas Ser tay.” . ELEANOR H. PORTER— a unr 
Very Naughty Girl, A. Little Prudy’s Story Book. foe David. Oh, Money! Money! = 


4tood Luck, 
Little Princess of Tower Hill. 


Wild Kitty. 


BOBBSEY TWINS SERIES— 


Bobbsey Twins, The. 

Bobbsey Twins in the Country. 

tobbsey Twins at the Seashore. 

Sobbsey Twins at School. 

Bobbsey Twins at Snow Lodge. 

Bobbsey Twins on a _ House- 
boat. 

Bobbsey Twins at Meadow 
Broo 

Bobbsey Twins at Home. 

Bobbsey Twins in a Great 
City. 





Bobbsey Twins on Blueberry 
Island. 
Bosheey suwins on the Deep 
3iue § 
Bobbsey Twins in Washington. 
Bobbsey Twins in the Great 
es 
Lobbsey Twins at Cedar Camp. 
Lobbsey Twins at the County 
fair. 
Robbsey Twins Camping Out. 


JACOB ABBOTT— 


Christopher Columbus. 

















neh, 
Sister Sue, Road to Understanding, The 
Cross Currents. Story of Marco, The, 
- GENE STRATTON PORTER- 


At the Foot of the Rainbow. Laddie. 

Freckles, Michael O’Halloran. 

irl of the Limberlost, A. Song of the Cardinal, The, 
Harvester, The, Jaughter of the Land. 
Her Father’s Daughter. 

HAROLD BELL WRIGHT— 

That Printer of Udells, Eyes of the World, The. 
Shepherd of the Hills, The. When a Man’s a Man 
Calling of Dan Matthews, The. Re-creation of Brian ‘Kent. 
Winning of Barbara Worth. Helen of the Old Hous 
Their Yesterdays. 





BOOTH TARKINGTON— 


Romulus. 
Cyrus the Hernando Cortez, 
Darius the at. Queen Elizabeth. Alice Adams, Sani: 
Xerxes the Great. Mary, Queen of Scots. Flirt, ‘The. Penrod and Main, 
Ale Beuder fhe Goons, King [oars ad es. Gentleman. from Indiana. averithon, 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, ing 1arles the Se 
Hannibal. : ‘ Madame Roland. RALPH CONNOR— 
Black Rock. Glengary School Days, 


Julius Cwsar, 
William the Conqueror, 
RUDYARD KIPLING— 


Phantom Ricksh 

Plain Tales from the Hills. 
Light that Failed. 
Soldiers Three, 


WASHINGTON IRVING— 
Alhambra, The. 


Marie Antoinette. 
Josephine. 

GEORGE ELIOT— 
Romola. 
Felix Holt. 
Middlemarch, 
Silas Marner, 


CHARLES DICKENS— 


David Copperfield, 
‘ ‘hristmas Stories. 





LANG FAIRY BOOKS— 
Yellow Fairy Book. 
Green Fairy Book, 
Blue Fairy — 
Red Fairy 
fy Own Fairy Book. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE- 


The Blithedale Romance, 
Grandfather's Chair. 
The House of Seven Gables. 


Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail. 

Prospector, The. 

Foreigner, The. ay x aes . whe M | 

Major ne, s -ilot_in No Man’s 

Man from Glengary, The. To” Him That Hath. ” 
JACK LONDON— 

Burning Daylight, Sea Wolf, The. 

Call of the Wild, The, Valley of 1g ftoon, The, 

Jerry. White Fang. 


FLORENCE L. BARCLAY— 


Corporal Cameron, 
Doctor, The, 


GRACE 6§&. 


Much Pong About Peter. 
When Patty Went to College, 

DOROTHY CANFIELD— 
Bent Twig, The. 
Brimming Cup, The. 
Understood Betsy. 

JOHN FOX, JR.— 

Heart of the Hills, The. 
—_ \ unuane of Kingdom 


Co 
Trail Mot the Lonesome Pine, 














RICHMOND— 


Conquest of Granada, treat Expectations. 
Knickerbocker’s History of Old Curiosity Shop. The Marble Faun. Broken Halo, The. Bed Pepper — Round the Corner on Gay 
New Yor Oliver Twist. Mosses from an Old Manse. Following of the Star. Red Pe Street. 
Sketch Book. Tale of Two Cities, The Scarlet Letter. Mistress of Shenstone. Tat oh Patients Strawberry Acres. 
Tanglewood Tales. Rosary, The Red and_ Black Twenty-fourth of June, The. 


Tales of a Traveler. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT— 
Black Dwarf. 


Ivanhoe, 
Kenilworth, 





Child's History of England. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST— 


david Crockett, 
jr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 


Tales from Shakespeare. 
Tales of Sherlock -_—_ 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 


Through the Postern Gate. Second Violin, The. 


Under the Country Sky. 


— THOMPSON SETON— 


Rolf in the Woo 
Wild Animals I _ = Known. 


Two Little Savages, 
Animal Heroes, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST— 


Marmion. yon Quixote, : 
Rob Roy. fast Lynne, Three Scouts. Alice of Old Vincennes......... : Secees Maurice Thompson 
Talisman. {ducation, Spencer. Throne of David. Aunt Jane of Kentucky..........0e eee ceeccevves all 
Emerson's Essays, F nie > the ‘Looking Glass. DER BOD s pcos cee reccecsecccesecese Clarence B. Mulford 

Fifteen Decisive Battles. Srown’s School Days. perriegs Burned “Away PELE rer ee eee eS Roe 

First Violin Tom Brown at Oxford. Ben 6.0.:0.'00:6-6 00:0 0.6 6 6.44 ¥-0ig-016'o 89 0s w iW ‘allace 

Klower Fables. Treasure Island. Blazed “Trail, The. POT eT ee Terre Stewart dueed White 

Alfred Ollivant 





LITTLE | WOMEN 
AUTHORIZED ED EDITION 

















frontier Boys. in Mexico, 
Green Mountain_ Boys. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
fandy_ Andy. 

fans Brinker, 


leidi. 
felen’ s Babies. 7 
leroes. and Hero Worship. 








Twenty ~~ Leagues Un- 
der the Sea 

Two Orphans. 

Two Years Before the Mast. 

Uncle Jim’s Bible Stories. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

Under Two Flags, 

Wee MacGregor. 

Wide, Wide World. 


























avid Harum.......... 
Enchanted "Teaven, The 
54-40 or art as o-0 
Garden of A 



















Bob, Son of Battle......-.--. 
Brewster’ 2 — eV OTT TT TLE 


jeeees George Barr McCutcheon 
ose ans > 6 eee Alice Duer_ Miller 






lah 
Georgina of = Rainbows..... 
Humoresque ...........000% 





Edward M. Westcott 

.+.Honore Willsie 
-Emerson _ Hough 
. Robert Hichens 
. F, Johnston 
Fannie Hurst 











Hiawatha, 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. Wonder Book, The. i Jcyce of the North Woods................+. T. Comstock 
Hypatia, Little Ce. rere James M. Barrie 
In His Steps. Main feat. eee ere rr Terrier Tre Sinciair Lewis 
Jane Eyre. Mary Cary.........00.% PES PRA RERES Kate L. Bosher 
John Halifax. Moliy Mave. ie cin nig ook eS ed ee _ Eleanor H, Abbott 
John Paul Jones. Nan of Music Mountain........---+++++.-. Frank H. Spearman 
Kit Carson, North 4 if ay Mss $64 60.000 6944000524268 B. W. Sinclair 
szamplighter. Peg 0’ My Heart... ....cccscsevcccvecece J. Hartley Manners 
wast Days of_ Pompeii. Poor Lite “ig Rich Girl. Sb iiin Me 2189 eA ee ee mer Gates 
Zsop’s Fables. iittle Lame Prince, The. Price of the Prairie..........0-00 0 eee eee eM. H. McCarter 
Alice in Wonderland. iittle Minister. Quincy Adi Adams Sawyer . Charles y hes 
Anderson's Fairy Tales. Jittle Women, Kid from Powder River......- +--+ s.- se eeeee 
Black Beauty. zorna, Doone. Robin Hood.........++0++ Walker stespadden 
Black Rock. Man Without a Country. Shiek, The.... nce M. 
Boy's Life of General. Grant. Modern Cinderella. Sisters-in-Law_..... hues Gertrude , wt. 
Roy’s Life of General Pershing. Ninety-Three. Soul of Ann Rutledge, ‘T The. Bernie Babcock 
Boys of the Bible. Pilgrim’s Progress, Story of My Life........ Helen Keller 
Budge and Toddie (Sequel to Pinocchio. 5 Strength of the Pines, The........-..-..-++++. Edison Marshall 
Helen’s Babies). Prince of the House of David. aares Musketeers, The...........eceeseeeeee Alex. Dumas 
Cast Up by the Sea. Robinson Crusoe, Ha’ ave gad to ‘Hold. PROVOST Teer ere tT Te Mary Johnston 
Cranford. Samantha at_ Saratoga. Told yt FTO TRIEUID so )5-0::0., 5.00104 4 3:6.6,0.5.58 J, Chandler Harris 
Cudjo’s Cave. Scottish Chiefs When Knighthood Was ee en Se mS Major 
Swiss Family Robinson. — Yukon Trail, The........-+eseeeeees William MacLeod Raine 


Daniel Boone. 
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Parcel Post. The Parcel Post law enables us to send books at a very low cost. Remit price of books wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage. 
We will refund any amount overpaid. On orders amounting to $25.00 or more, the books will be sent prepaid; on orders amounting to $50.00 or more, we 
will allow a discount of 10% and pay transportation charges. Please give your nearest express office when different from your postoffice., 


Send for our complete catalog, ‘“‘The Teachers’ Hand Book.” Free on request. 
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EASY STEPS 77 COMMON LAW 




















By Nanette B. Paul, LLB. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping habe that prattles on her 
lap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books 


and in almanacs. ; 
—Abraham Lincoln, 


The Safety of the People is the Supreme Law 











NATION is an aggregation of persons, called the People, liv- 
ing together under one form of Government. To sustain this 
Government and to maintain their Sovereign power the People 
must be protected in their lives and property. Self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature with Nations as with individuals. 





























The safety of a People applies both to their moral and 
their physical condition; therefore, they must be guarded against any 
teaching pernicious in its nature, or which tends to lower the ideals upon 
which the Government was founded. 


Out of this duty of the citizen to the Group has grown the modern 
principle of Patriotism expressed in Armies, Navies, and other means of 
material protection as well as in Agreements, or Treaties, with other 
Nations for assistance in times of danger. 
















































































NOTE; SEE PAGE 89 FOR EXPLANATION OF THIS POSTER. 
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The Best Training for Citizenship 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





: fon a NE who in these days frequently attends educa- 
1  (Y tional meetings, whether national, state, or lo- 
A i} cal, has opportunities to listen to many ad- 











dresses by laymen, as well as by teachers, on 
| training for citizenship. Everywhere people 
| are striving to find a way to lead young people 
i i} to appreciate their responsibilities to the com- 
’ MM munity in which they live and to the state and 
‘effet jig] the nation. During the past few months, the 

present writer has heard a number of speakers 
discuss the problem of training children to become good cit- 
izens, and without exception, they have said that thus far the 
schools have not had much success in helping pupils to under- 
stand their relations to the government under which they live 
and in making them a dynamic influence in promoting good 
government. 

The first and fundamental requirement in training pupils to 
become good citizens is to lead them to see that in present-day 
American life no individual can live unto himself alone. Every- 
one is a member of the social body, and his actions determine 
the welfare of the entire community. Conversely, his well- 
being depends upon the well-being of the community as a 
whole. If the community is injured by his own or others’ con- 
duct, he will suffer sooner or later. If he takes advantage of 
the community, he may be benefited for the moment, but in the 
end he will lose more from his egoistic, selfish action than he 
will gain. Also, if any other member of the group attempts to 
advance his own interests without regard to the well-being of 
the rest of the group, the individual will suffer thereby, and 
for this reason he must not only regulate his own conduct 
with reference to the welfare of the group of which he is a 
member, but he must insist upon every one else doing the same. 
He cannot protect or promote the welfare of himself and his 
group simply by attending to his own conduct and paying no 
attention to the conduct of anyone else. 

















he is impossible to train children so that they will become 
good citizens unless this idea of the dependence of the indi- 
vidual and of the group upon each other can be developed in 
them by a wealth of concrete examples. The reason the typical 
person does not feel his obligation to the community, the state, 
or the nation, so that he does not control his own conduct with 
reference to its welfare and is not aggressive in causing others 
to play the social game fairly with the community, is because 
he really does not appreciate the intimate relationship between 
the individual and the community. For instance, in discussing 
the subject of taxes, a man will say, “I am going to move out- 
side the city where the taxes are only a quarter what they are 
here. I can have all the advantages of the city without any of 
the disadvantages.” Now a man who talks that way, as so 
many do, fails completely to appreciate that he has an obliga- 
tion to the city which provides advantages for him,—practi- 
cally everything that he needs for his physical, intellectual, 
social and moral welfare. And yet he is not willing to con- 
tribute what is necessary in order to maintain the stability 
and well-being of the community. He aims to get all he can 
out of it and give as little as possible in return. 

He would not take this attitude if he had ever been made to 
see concretely and clearly that unless those who profit by the 
opportunities offered by the city will contribute their share to 
meet the needs of the community, the advantages they enjoy 
cannot continue to be offered and every individual will suffer 
in consequence thereof. No individual alone can by his own 
efforts secure a thousandth part of what he needs in modern 
life for his physical, intellectual, and social well-being; but, 
by joining with his fellows, he can, at a comparatively small 
sacrifice, secure enormous benefit. The typical person does 
not appreciate this at all, and so he thinks that, if he can avoid 
contributing to the welfare of the community through taxes, 
it is all right to do so. There is a prevalent tendency among 
people to consider it rather smart to “put something over” on 
the government. They only ask, “Am I keeping within the 
letter of the law?” 


M OST persons do not feel that the community is a real, vital 
entity working day and night for their welfare. They 
think of it as an impersonal thing without needs of any kind. 
If they can get out of paying taxes or rendering service of 
some sort, they cannot see that the community suffers for it. 
If the typical person thinks of the community at all, it is likely 
to be in terms of some official who, he believes, is more or less 
of a burden on the community. When it comes to the state and 
the nation, the typical person is unable to appreciate what con- 
crete benefit he derives from them. He could not mention a 
single instance showing conclusively that the state and the 
nation are working day and night for the promotion of his 
physical, intellectual, and social well-being. He has never 
thought of these matters in concrete terms, and so it does not 
occur to him that he has an obligation toward the state and the 
nation to contribute from his resources so that they may be 
strong and capable of functioning successfully. 

A young child does not naturally see that he is a member of 
a unified group and that his welfare depends upon the welfare 
of the whole body of persons of which he is a member. The 
child is an egoist. Nature appears to say to him, “Get every- 
thing that you can for yourself and do not think about the 
needs of the community as a whole.” It is a long and difficult 
process to train a child so that he can hold his egoistic im- 
pulses in check and appreciate that he must play the game 
fairly with the community, the state, and the nation. It is dif- 
ficult, if at all possible, for a pupil in the first grade to under- 
stand the fact that the government is a living entity that pro- 
tects him, helps him to maintain his health, provides oppor- 
tunities for him to acquire knowledge that will be of service to 
him in everyday life, and enables him te enjoy the companion- 
ship of his fellows and derive social pleasures which could not 
be secured in any other way. 

The primary child must begin with a small group that he can 
comprehend,—the home, the neighborhood, or the school. 
Through concrete instances he can gradually be made to see 
that these groups have common aims and needs and that, un- 
less they prosper as a whole, he cannot get along well in any 
way. When he really gains the notion that he is a member of 
a unified group, and that his conduct affects their welfare and 
the conduct of each of the other members affects his welfare, 
and that everyone must observe certain necessary rules and 
regulations, then a basis has been laid for development of the 
idea that the community, the state, and the nation are as real 
and have needs as actual as the home, the neighborhood, and 
the school, and that each individual has obligations which 
must be fulfilled or the welfare of every member of the group 
will be injured. 


 jpeen a pupil really grasps the fact that these agencies are 
working for his welfare and that he could not secure a 
thousandth part of what he needs and receives regularly un- 
less they served him, then if he be normal, he will be stimu- 
lated to play his part as a citizen. He will not try to avoid 
contributing his share so that these different groups may con- 
tinue to exist and operate effectively. Neither will he sit back 
and allow men to injure their fellows through greed and dis- 
honesty. Even if he is not himself affected, he will not endure 
seeing others harmed by those who think only of getting all 
they can for themselves. The typical individual, even a young 
child, has a certain sense of fair play. He will not stand by 
and allow a big bully to “pick on” a younger and weaker boy; 
no more will he remain indifferent when unscrupulous adults 
deliberately injure the group of which he is a member so that 
they may gain more than their share. 

The playground affords an excellent opportunity to estab- 
lish the notion that any individual who does not play the 
game fairly injures every one on his team. A very young child 
cannot appreciate that rules and regulations must be lived up 
to by every member of a group if all are to secure the greatest 
enjoyment in their games and plays; but as he grows older this 
idea can be made clearer and clearer. Before he reaches the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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A Little Hoosier Maid 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


HE late winter gales, blowing across 
the bayou, made an accompaniment 
for the music of Sarah Ann’s shuttle, 
which was weaving in and out of the 

old oak frame in the loom house. As the 
shuttle sang, small Sarah’s heart thrilled 
with the pride of her weaving. She was so 
short that she could not be seen in front of 
the fast-growing red and blue coverlet, 
which she was making in a pattern of stars 
and stripes. She was a princess in her pride 
of her work. 

Sarah Ann Van Sickle had black eyes, 
black hair, and cheeks the color of the ber- 
ries on the ash tree that glowed against the 
snow outside their log and sod house. Sarah 
lived in Indiana, on the banks of the muddy, 
slow-moving Wabash, although her great- 
great-grandmother had been a_ princess 
of France. What mattered more to this little 
Hoosier maid than royal ancestors was the 
fact that she and the other children and 
their father and mother 
had brought a_ beautiful 
craft with them to the 
West. They, along with 
other pioneer families, had 
traveled in covered wagons. 
Many of these emigrants 
went on farther toward 
the newly discovered gold 
fields. 

The Van Sickle family 
were hand weavers. For 
three hundred years they 
and their ancestors had 
worked at looms, helping 
in their patterns and colors 
and finished coverlets to 
keep alive the skill of the 
old rug makers of Persia 
and China. Indeed, Sarah 
had watched some precious 
wood from the Orient, 
hrought to Charleston in a 
sailing ship, go into her 
mother’s dye pot to help 
make the rich crimson 
with which her warp 
threads were colored. 
Madder symbolized the 
courage of the pioneer; 
and indigo stood for his 
truth. From these sources 
were obtained the beautiful 
colors of the warp and 
woof of the coverlet of the 
Seven Stars which Sarah 
was weaving on a Feb- 
ruary day nearly a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Their emigrant wagon 
had made its slow, hazard- 





ests and wide plains of grain. A great hand- 
woven quilt had been laid over the top of the 
wagon and had flown like a badge of cour- 
age in its brave colors. Sometimes the 
wagon had been up to the wheel hubs in a 
swamp. Sometimes it had been lost for 
days in the jungle growth of forest trees, 
whose branches swept the ground and, with 
the tangle of wild grapevines, made an al- 
most impenetrable morass in the bayous. 
The prickly ash and the nettles were like 
bayonets pointed to the destruction of the 
pioneer. The Van Sickles had come upon 
walls of wild fern, three feet deep, covering 
logs and concealing pitfalls. 

Many of these hardships had been alarm- 
ing to Sarah. She had been particularly 
frightened when she had strayed away from 
the camping ground, where the caravan had 
stopped to rest. It was a blast from a conch 
shell on a distant hillside that had tempted 
her to investigate its source. The man who 





had blown the shell to call his sheep together 
was like a person from a fairy tale. He look- 
ed like Father Time as he stood on the brow 
of the hill. His hair and beard were white 
and his feet were bare. A rope knotted 
around his waist held his garments in place, 
and he carried an odd carpetbag filled, as 
Sarah saw when she came to his side, with 
tree bark and young shoots. 

“These woods and fields give us better 
colors than even the ships from China and 
the Indies bring us,” he told Sarah Ann. 
He spoke as if he were talking to himself. 
“Here are peach leaves and smartweed for 
yellow dye; alder, birch, walnut, hickory, the 
Lombardy poplar, and sumac for orange. 
Butternut, hemlock, and maple give me my 
browns. What need have I of the rich dye- 
woods from Brazil and Central America, 
and the logwood, weld, and fustic from the 
holds of their slow-moving ships, when here 
are colors growing on our hills and in our 
forests!” 

“Who are you?” Sarah 
Ann had asked _ this 
strange old man, and he 
had told her with great 
pride that he was the weav- 
er of that neighborhood, 
going from house to house. 
For fifty years the song of 
his shuttle had been heard 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
as he wove warm coverlets 
and blankets for the win- 
tertime. 

“I know how to weave 
the Pine Bloom, the Rose 
in the Wilderness, the Sun- 
rise, the Hickory Leaf, the 
Trailing Vine, and the Cat 
Track,” the weaver went 
on. 

Sarah’s eyes had shone. 
“And the Nine Snowballs 
and the Seven Stars?” she 
asked. 

The weaver had looked 
at her in wonder. He was 
surprised that so small a 
child should possess a 
knowledge of skillful weav- 
ing. Then he had taken 
her hand in the fellowship 
of their craft and she had 
led him back to the pio- 
neers’ camp, where the 
wagon covered with the 
hand-woven quilt waited 
for a little strayed maid. 
She had shown him the 
great oak loom inside the 
wagon and had proudly 


Littian OTs 








ous way from the coast to 
this new land of deep for- 





“It’s my Star quilt!’’ Sarah Ann cried. 


and you found it, I made it!” 


told him that her family 


(Continued on page 84) 
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The Travel Method in Geography Teaching 


By L. W. REESE, cAssistant Superintendent, Wood County Schools, Ohio 


I should like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow. 
—Stevenson. 


a subject that has most to do with life. 

We meet it on every hand, whether we 
are in the drawing room or in the kitchen, in 
Yellowstone Park or in the back field making 
hay. It should be an interesting subject as 
well as vital. Some texts make it so, others are 
written with a wrong viewpoint; in either case 
the teacher must “put the idea across.” It is 
the teacher’s job to arouse interest of the right 
type; it is the teacher’s duty to give the pupils 
a chance to express themselves; it is the teach- 
er’s privilege to see that the pupils carry away 
with them something besides a few disconnect- 
ed facts. They must be given a chance to de- 
velop a broader understanding, a correct con- 
cept of shifting values, and a keener sense of 
appreciation for the methods and manners of 
the other fellow who lives in another climate, 
under another flag. Still, in all of this, we 
must teach pupils so that they will “carry the 
message to Garcia’ when they are out in the 
world. 

Two main problems then are ours: (1) We 
must arouse more interest on the part of our 
pupils. (2) We must equip them with tools 
worth while. Our solution in the Milton Cen- 
tralized Schools was the trip method in teach- 
ing the pupils geography. 

We learn to a great extent by the aid of our 
imagination. What child does not dream of 
visiting some distant land? Bayard Taylor 
felt this impulse when as a child he climbed to 
the comb of his father’s house and exclaimed, 
“I see Niagara Falls!” Later, Taylor had the 
privilege that all children do not realize,—the 
fulfillment of youthful dreams. What a won- 
derful opportunity had Taylor’s teacher! 

Stevenson when a youth was filled with the 
same impulse; it stayed with him when he be- 
came a man. No person could have written 
that inimitable little poem “Travel,” who had 
not sensed the longings and desires for so- 
journing in another clime. Stevenson had the 
spirit of wanderlust that all boys and girls 
have and that most of them never lose, despite 
the fact that they are confined to narrow halls, 
and their experiences to a radius of less than 
twenty miles. The child who will have the op- 
portunity to travel needs the fascination of ge- 
ography given him in such a way that he will 
get it when he visits the lands in person; but 
even more does the child who does not expect 
to see foreign lands need that which will feed 
his imagination. 

With the foregoing idea in mind the trip sys- 
tem of instruction was planned and adopted for 
use in the Milton Centralized Schools. Due to 
the fact that this method of classroom pro- 
cedure brought the results desired, it has been 
explained in several teachers’ institutes and 
put into operation in several Ohio counties and 
cities. The following is a brief description of 
this method. 

We considered our classes groups of college 
students traveling through the various coun- 
tries of the world or parts thereof. The official 
personnel consisted of the professor in charge 
(instructor), observer, official secretary, guides 
for the various places, writers of the diary and 
letter home, reporter, cartoonists, artists, and 
custodian. 


N:: to history I think that geography is. 


Tickets 


Our tickets were made from ordinary wrap- 
ping paper cut in long strips four inches in 
width. On these tickets the traveler had room 
to place his notes about the various countries 


or parts of countries. The data were grouped 
in the following order: (1) Geographical fea- 
tures, size, etc.; (2) people, customs, etc.; (3) 
government; (4) cities; (5) industries. These 
data were written on the ticket made of scrap 
paper, and if punched by the observer and 
guide were rewritten in ink and submitted for 
second approval. When some of the student 
travelers began to be tardy in their reports, we 
eliminated this by telling just where each trav- 
eler had been detained. This worked well, 
despite the fact that we had two students in 














TICKET 


ONE WAY 


THROUGH THE ORIENT 
Issued to 
JOHN DOE 


Post Office Address 
JUNIORVILLE, OHIO 





~ GOOD FOR ONE CONTINUOUS PASSAGE 





1. Japan. 























| (Data to be placed in blank as described in article.) 

















(This ticket to be made as long as it can conveniently be 
handled, or it may be made into the form of a pass book, which 
is really better for convenience’ sake than the former.) 


one class who are still in Russia. They are 
touring the same countries this year. 

These tickets served for written work, and 
notebook material, and aided the students in 
their review study. The students seemed to 
like them, as they were not unlike tourists’ 
tickets issued by railroads and steamship lines. 
I have not gone into detail in describing them, 
since a miniature ticket is printed with this 


article. 


Personnel 


Has charge of party, and acts 
All disputes 


1. Professor. 
as organizer and claim adjuster. 
are settled by him. 

2. Observer. He is next in charge. The stu- 
dent holding this position has to be very able, 
use good English, and have high social as well 
as high mental age. He should be popular with 
his fellow students. His tasks are numerous. 
Some of them are to pass on the quality and 
quantity of the work submitted on the tickets 
(that is, with the aid of the guides, it is his 
duty to see that the travelers have the proper 
credentials), present a list of the officials to 
the professor for approval when it comes time 
for appointments, find out the countries or 
parts of the large countries for which various 
pupils wish to act as guides, and to do many 
other things of minor nature which can be 


- home. 
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safely delegated to the pupil who has a fair 
amount of tact. 


3. Official Secretary. A student who writes 
a good legible hand should fill this position of 
class clerk. He has the task of checking up 
on the students; that is, the countries in which 
they have been detained. He also has a list of 
the students who have acted or are acting as 
officials. 


4, Guides. Students must all serve as guides 
once during the semester,—oftener, if need be. 
The guide’s work is as follows: He is informed 
two or more weeks in advance of the region 
through which he is expected to guide the 
group of college students. He reads all the ar- 
ticles he can find that have a bearing on the 
land or city assigned him, and keeps on the 
alert for pictures to place on the bulletin 
boards and for clippings to paste in the scrap- 
book. When it comes time to guide the group 
through his territory, he is supposed to have 
one article of dress native to that land, and to 
have the sand table a replica of some of the 
scenes found in his land. He now conducts 
the party. 

Yes, this is the “recitation,” if we must 
really use that word immemorial. This is a 
scheme—just a little subterfuge that both 
teachers and pupils understand, to get away 
from the stereotyped classroom procedure. 
There are many ways that the guide can use to 
carry the ideas across, else why would there be 
so many books on how to teach? The guide 
will say, “Now, in order that I may not tell you 
something you already know, I will ask you to 
tell me what you have heard about my coun- 
try.” (Before this recitation work he has had 
at least one conference with the professor.) 
After he hears the various views and facts, 
brought out by the use of topic questions, 
round-table methods, and other plans, he then 
tells the travelers what he thinks will be of 
worth-while interest. 

5. Writer of the diary. This is a rotation 
position, the same as that of guide. It is a 
much coveted task assigned by the observer. 
The diary gives the pupil a chance to connect 
the facts with his imagination. It is indeed 
very interesting to read these narratives, for 
they breathe the spirit of youth, and imagina- 
tion, and give a fairly clear idea about the 
social and economic status of the region toured. 
These papers are checked for glaring mis- 
takes; if O. K., they are then copied in ink and 
handed to the official secretary, who turns them 
over to the custodian for filing. 


6. Writer of the letter home. In this letter 
the pupil is given an opportunity to contrast 
home conditions with conditions in the coun- 
try through which he is traveling. The meth- 
ods of living, the kind of clothing worn, and 
many other things should be noted in the letter 
This letter is also of a rotary nature 
assigned by the observer. 


7. Reporter. This is a greatly coveted task, 
which is assigned by the observer in rotation 
manner. The reporter is supposed to give a 
newspaper account based on real background 
about some incident which could really have 
happened. (Differences in time can readily be 
clarified here.) 


8. Cartoonists or artists. These are selected 
by the instructor and belong to the permanent 
staff. In every class there will be one or more 
students who have natural tendencies toward 
art work of this kind. Here is the chance to 
use them in a practical way in making maps, 
sketches of life, showing of customs and styles, 
and striking peculiarities of each of the sev- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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EASILY MADE VALENTINES 


By MARY B. GRUBB, <Art Supervisor 






rr all these drawings dotted lines represent folds, black lines cuts. Fig. to be made with red paper or paint or crayons. To make the valentine 
I is the pattern for a valentine made of heavy, pink paper. Fig. II and shown in Fig. VI, cut a 4” circle of red cardboard and a 3%" circle of 
Fig. III are reduced pictures of the same, closed—II being a back view, IIJ_ white paper. Fold paper in eight sections and cut out the small hearts. 
a front view. The message is to be written below the two hearts. Fig. Open paper, and add the red outline around the cuts. Mount white circle 
IV is the picture, Fig. V the pattern of another valentine. The design is upon the red. Place message in center of it. 
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Where Washington Was Born 


OU have visited Mount Vernon, and 
the burial place of George Washing- 
ton? Yes. But have you ever seen 
the place of his birth? No. 

Then come with me. It is a beauti- 
ful ride of 110 miles from Washington city 
right into the heart of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, which extends about thirty miles 
along the lower Potomac and reaches back to 
the Rappahannock for part of its length. 

We pass through a region of fertile farms— 
a fine country of rich woodlands, noble streams 
and many comfortable homes. Grass, corn and 
clover seed are produced, along with garden 
stuff for Washington and Baltimore markets. 
Oysters, fish and wild fowl are obtained in the 
bays and creeks hereabouts. 

The fruit is delicious for, as is well known, 
the best European fruit trees were imported 
into this part of Virginia over two and a half 
centuries ago. Perhaps President Washing- 
ton’s great-grandfather, John Washington, who 
came from England and settled the lands on 
Pope’s Creek, Westmoreland County, brought 
some of them with him. That was in 1657, 
about 120 years before the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Scattered over the hills and dales and reach- 
ing down to the marshy meadows on the Po- 
tomac River, we see many large estates as we 
drive along. Some of these are in new owner- 
ship, some have remodeled mansions, and others 
are old houses fast falling into decay. 

It is a fine country, that of Washington’s 
birth. The few villages are small but not shab- 
by and the climate is delightful. The region 


By J. A. STEWART 





has the appearance of long cultivation. The 
county seat, Montross, is a small village of less 
than a hundred homes. In the little red brick 
court house we shall see tablets and other 
memorials commemorating the men and deeds 
of the county’s brilliant history. So many 
great men besides Washington (James Mon- 
roe, Richard Henry Lee, General Robert Lee, 
and others) were born in Westmoreland County 
that it has been proudly called “The Athens of 
Virginia.” 

In Washington’s time, men traveled these 
roads on horseback, or in rumbling coaches 
and carriages of the old-fashioned type. Or 
they went over to the Rappahannock or to the 
Potomac and took passage by water. There 
were plenty of boats in the early days; but 
there were no regular passenger boats until 
excursion steamers began to run on the Po- 
tomac. A good wharf built by the government 
was used for many years by passenger boats, 
but it was partly carried away by ice and 
floods and never repaired. No boats stop now 
at the old steamboat landing, which is about a 
mile and a half from Washington’s birthplace. 

In the distance we see a tall tapering gran- 
ite shaft. This marks the spot where Wash- 
ington was born February 22, 1732. There is 
no dwelling on the property. The sun shines 
warm upon the grassy fields and is reflected 
from the shining stone of the obelisk. 

As we walk around the iron railing -which 
surrounds the memorial put up by the United 


States government, we try to visualize the old 
house of nearly three centuries ago. It was 
a low, rambling, one-story and attic farmhouse 
sixty feet long, commanding an extensive view 
of the river. It had four well-furnished rooms 
on the ground-floor; and there were other 
rooms in the attic under the steep roof with its 
overhanging eaves. 

This primitive place remained in the Wash- 
ington family over two hundred years until the 
middle of the nineteenth century when it was 
sold. But the site of the house, and the grave- 
yard near by, were reserved (13 acres in all) 
and donated to the state of Virginia, which in 
turn gave them to the federal government as a 
national historic shrine. Every year the United 
States Congress makes an appropriation of 
$100 for maintaining in good condition the site 
of Washington’s birth. 

In the family cemetery stands a stone erected 
by the Colonial Dames of America in memory 
of Augustine Washington, father of George 
Washington, but the exact location of his grave 
is unknown. The ruined vault in the grave- 
yard is supposed to hold the remains of John 
and Lawrence Washington. 

All up and down the region between the Po- 
tomac and Rappahannock rivers is Washington 
country, and the inhabitants seem to have a 
sense of nearness to George Washington; in- 
deed in Westmoreland he seems almost a liv- 
ing presence. Men of his name and blood are 
scattered widely over the county where he 
was born; and not far away stands a charming 
homestead occupied by the Lawrence Wash- 
ington of to-day. 


Ethics Between Adults and Children 


RACTICALLY ail the professions, in- 
cluding medicine, dentistry, education 
and law, have at various times adopted 
codes of ethics for the guidance of their 
members in their relations with the 
public. These codes specify what is ethical 
and unethical and chart a course that he who 
would maintain proper relations with his col- 
leagues and the public is expected to follow. 
In working with a committee recently for the 
purpose of drafting a code of ethics for the 
guidance of teachers, the idea occurred to me 
that as far as I knew there had never been 
drafted any code of ethics for the use of adults 
in their association with children, and this, 
despite the fact that we demand that children, 
in their association with us, follow very defi- 
nite rules and customs. We expect them to be 
respectful and polite, to be quiet when an older 
person is speaking, to remain silent until spok- 
en to, to allow their elders to precede them in 
entering or leaving a room, etc. 
As a nation we Americans pride ourselves on 
a finely developed sense of fair play, but who 
of us can justify his attitude in demanding 
from children what he refuses to give them in 
return? Surely it is logical for us to return 
politeness to children if we force them to give 
it to us, but do we usually do this? A disinter- 
ested observer might reach the conclusion that 
our manners are merely a matter of form, to 
be granted those who are strong enough to 
compel deference and denied to the weak. 
Briefly, if certain demands are made of chil- 
dren in the name of good manners, is it not 
only fair and logical that we ourselves observe 
the little niceties of speech and manner toward 
them? There is only one way that children 
can ever learn well-mannered actions and that 
is from the example our conduct sets them. 
Rules of ethics and etiquette can be placed be- 
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fore them, as is done in some schools to-day, 
but no really satisfying results can be obtained 
until we realize that conduct is learned from 
example rather than precept. 

As an illustration, take some of our most 
common actions in our relations with children. 
Adults who consider it a mark of good breed- 
ing among themselves not to attempt to mo- 
nopolize the conversation seem to think noth- 
ing of boring a child with discussions that he 
is uninterested in, seldom giving him as full an 
expression of his views in any conversation as 
they would allow to the most ignorant adult. 

And the way we order children about! They 
may be intensely engrossed in some of their 
own interests, a fascinating book, or perhaps 
a puzzle or toy, but do most of us ever consider 
this when there is a door to be shut or some 
errand td be done; something that we could do 
just as well as not ourselves, but that we ask 
a child to do for us, so that we need not be in- 
converienced? Not long ago I was in a class- 
room when a sudden gust of wind scattered 
the papers from the teacher’s desk. In spite of 
the fact that every member of the class was 
busy working on what must have been a very 
interesting arithmetic lesson, the teacher said, 
in a voice that was audible all over the room, 
“James, Mary and Tom, please pick up these 
papers for me.” Of course her manner was 
polite, the children evidently enjoyed doing it 
for her, but what I thought of was, that rather 
than be inconvenienced herself she disturbed 
the whole class. Would she have done it if 


she had been dealing with adults instead of 
children? 

Few of us would dare say to an adult, “Are 
you sure you are telling me the truth?” or 


“What have you in your pockets?” and yet 
these remarks and many others like them are 
common in our conversations with children. 
Aside from the psychological effect of such 
questions on the mind of the child, in which 
we imply or suggest to his mind that he is ¢a- 
pable of untruth, they are extremely bad man- 
ners. 

Are we honest with children when we teach 
them one thing and then, by our conduct, deny 
it? We tell our boys to doff their hats in the 
presence of ladies; do men often think of such 
a courtesy when in the presence of young girls? 
We expect from children the little niceties of 
speech such as “Thank you,” “If you please,” 
“Yes, Miss Smith,” “No, Mr. Brown,” but as 
often as not we forget to extend them to chil- 
dren. 

One of our most glaring defects in this re- 
gard concerns truth. Children see and hear 
us, in the name of politeness, utter falsehoods, 
which we excuse by calling “white lies.” In 
turn, they try what they have seen us do. They 
are detected and punished. What other con- 
clusion can the childish mind reach than that 
truth-telling is something that applies to chil- 
dren and not to adults, or that the chief con- 
cern, when one does tell a “story,” is to be care- 
ful not to be caught! 

With what fervor we insist on the absolute 
truth from children! And in return? Well, 
kindness veils the persistent fibbing that we 
indulge in, especially with very young children. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman has written very 
clearly and logically in this respect in her 
book Concerning Children and I am going to 
quote her here: 

“Take lying again as an instance. (1) We 
lie to the child. He discovers it. No evil ap- 
parently results. (2) He accuses us of it and 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Kathleen and Betty Lou Protect Their Dumb Friends 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


EBRUARY was a cold month, with 
a great deal of snow, and Kathleen 
and Betty Lou often had to sweep a 
bare place in the yard where they 
could scatter crumbs and grain for the birds. 

“We shall have a free lunch counter until 
spring!” was Kathleen’s way of putting it. 

“Birds and horses have a hard time when 
it is snowy and icy!’ she added,” and so we 
Scouts must help them a little.” 

“T wish that I could do sometning to help 
the poor horses which have to go up and 
down Norwood hill!” sighed Betty Lou. “I 
feel so sorry for them when I see them 
slipping and sliding there where the boys 
coast so much.” 

“T wonder if the boys could not find an- 
other place to coast?” mused Kathleen. “I 
know how much they enjoy that hill, but I 
should think that they would give it up on 
account of the horses. Let us ask Father.” 

Mr. Schuyler was just ready to start for 
the store when his daughters, very excited, 
seized him by both arms. 

“Daddy!” began Betty 
Lou, breathlessly. “Tell 
us how to stop it!” 

“Why, just let go!’ sug- 
gested Mr. Schuyler mild- 
ly. “I suppose, of course, 
that you want to know how 
to stop being so rough?” 

Betty Lou laughed. “Oh, 
you know I do not mean 
that, Daddy! We want to 
know how to stop the 
boys—” 

“From coasting down 
Norwood Hill!” finished 
Kathleen. 

“Why, those boys must 
have some place to play!” 

“Yes, but the hill is get- 
ting so slippery that horses 
can hardly climb it. I saw 
one fall to-day, Daddy! 
They got him up again, but, 
Daddy, I can not stand it!’ 
cried Betty Lou. 

“Do you suppose Ray 
would know what to do, 
Father?” asked Kathleen. 

“T will ask him!” 

Ray sent the girls word 
that he would look after 
the matter, and he came 
over in the evening to tell 
them his plans. 

“I saw the Mayor,” he 
explained, “and he said 
that there was nothing to 
hinder my helping the boys 
to make a new slide over 
in Liberty Park where 








“Were you not afraid to talk to the 
Mayor?” asked Betty Lou. 

“Oh, no! He was fine. He said that he 
liked to coast too, and that he was perfectly 
willing that the boys should coast in the 
park. So I agreed to have the snow removed 
from Norwood Hill.” 

“How are you going to do it, Ray?” asked 
Kathleen. 

“Your father has given me all of next Sat- 
urday, and I am going to get about a dozen 
boys to help me. I shall get Bill Jones to 
help me round them up. They will soon do 
the work.” 

“Can I help?” asked Kathleen. 

“And I?” added Betty Lou. 

“Yes. You girls may give us some lunch. 


The boys will work better if they are well 
fed.” 

“We will do it!” cried both Kathleen and 
Betty Lou. 

“I think that Mrs. Maitland—she is our 
Captain, Ray—will let me wear my uniform 


since this is a business in which all Scouts 
are interested. What fun we shall have, 
Betty Lou!” 

“Yes! We will build a fire and roast some 
wieners !” 

“And make hot chocolate!” 

“That sounds promising,” said Ray. “The 
boys will probably be very hungry, for I in- 
tend to make them hustle!” 

Early Saturday morning Ray started out 
with the boys, each armed with a shovel 
loaned by the Schuyler hardware store. 
They first scraped all the ice and snow from 
Norwood Hill, then started with a joyous 
whoop for Liberty Park. 

Toward eleven o’clock Kathleen and Betty 
Lou, accompanied by their mother, came and 
served lunch. 

“T never saw such hungry boys!” ex- 
claimed Betty Lou. “We shall never get 
them filled up. I know that Billy Jones has 
eaten six sandwiches!” 

“What a hard worker he is!” said Mrs. 
Schuyler. “Just watch 
him!” 











Billy was carrying buck- 
etful after bucketful of 
water to throw upon the 
slide. 

“It will be like greased 
lightning!” he said joy- 
fully, as he came after 
another cup of chocolate. 
“Curtis says that I may go 
home after my _ bobsled. 
Then I will give you folks 
a ride,” he added. 

“IT do not care to go,” 
said Mrs. Schuyler, after 
he was out of hearing. 
“but you girls may take 
one coast.” 

“Oh, come on, Mother!” 
coaxed Kathleen. “Just go 
down once!” 

“Yes, come on, Mrs. 
Schuyler,” urged Ray. “I 
will take you on the very 
first trip!” 

Mrs. Schuyler §hesitat- 
ingly took her place upon 
Bill’s bobsled, and with 
Ray steering, away they 
went, while Kathleen and 
Betty Lou cheered. When 
she came back Mrs. Schuy- 
ler was almost breathless, 
but quite enthusiastic. 

“It was glorious, girls!” 
she cried. “Try it!” 

“Come on, girls!” said 
Ray. “Bill will steer this 
time. You will be careful, 
won’t you, Bill?” 

Bill nodded. 








there would be no danger 
to horses.” 


Down went the sled, swift as a bird and true as an arrow. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Poems We Love to Teach—X 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


T is by sympathy and imagination 
that one enters into the lives and 
fortunes of others; and these two 
faculties which are the great in- 
terpretative powers of literature, 
have richness, strength, and scope 
4 in proportion to the quality and 
¥' quantity of individual experience 

__ to the depth and range of one’s 
ices own life. Sympathy and imagina- 
nee tion are the faculties which liter- 
ature mose cultivates by exercise, 
and the enlightenment which literature brings, is, 
in the main, achieved through them.” 
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Francis Scott Key’s “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” 


(For GRADES V AND VI) 


ASSIGNMENT FOR STUDY: 

During what war was the United States capitol 
at Washington captured by the British? What pub- 
lic building did they destroy? Why did the British 
wish to capture Baltimore also? What was the 
name of the fort that guarded Baltimore? Why did 
the British fail to take Baltimore? 


PREPARATION: 


Discuss the answers to the above questions. In 
what manner did the British launch their attack on 
Baltimore? What was the result of the land attack? 
What can you tell of the attack by the sea? How 
long did the fighting last? 


PRESENTATION: 


Fort McHenry was bombarded all day Tuesday 
and Wednesday September 13-14, 1814. When the 
British saw the failure of the troops to take Balti- 
more in their land attack they realized that they 
must give up and retreat unless they could capture 
the fort. How do you suppose they would fight 
under these conditions? Says Barbe in his Famous 
Poems Explained: “At one o’clock Wednesday night 
they began a terrific bombardment of the fort. 
Five hundred bombs fell within the ramparts and 
many more burst over them. The firing was at 
such close quarters that dense smoke enveloped 
both fort and ships from midnight until morning.” 

Imagine that you were a citizen of Baltimore 
watching the fight from outside the fort. How 
would you feel during the long hours before morn- 
ing? If you were on board a ship and unable to 
assist in the protection of your city what would 
you do while the fighting continued? Would you 
walk up and down the deck praying that the city 
might still hold out? What would it mean to have 
the city of Baltimore taken as well as Washington? 

As morning came on why would you keep strain- 
ing your eyes to get just one glimpse of the fort? 
Would you keep praying and hoping as a new day 
dawned which would determine the outcome of the 
battle? How would the large ships look in the gray 
mist of early morning? What questions would you 
keep asking over and over in your mind as you 
paced back and forth and tried to peer through the 
mist to the fort? Show me how you would look and 
act and walk in such a situation. When early in 
the morning you finally caught sight of a flag float- 
ing over the fort why would you be so tense and ex- 
cited as you stared at it, trying to discern whether 
or not it was the British flag? If it were the Brit- 
ish flag what would that mean? Describe your 
feelings as you finally caught sight of the grand old 
“red, white, and blue.” Francis Scott Key, an 
American citizen, was a temporary prisoner on 
board one of the British ships during this memor- 
able fight. In our national song, “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” he tells us something of what he ex- 
perienced during that awful night of anxious wait- 
ing and how he felt when he finally caught sight of 
Old Glory floating proudly over the fort in the 
morning sunshine. 

While I read the poem aloud you may try to 
imagine that you are in his place. 

The poem is now read aloud by the teacher. 

Why is this such a stirring poem? Do you know 
when it was declared our national anthem? Why 
is it a fitting one? Of what is it a record? What 


emotions do you feel as the poem is read? What 
sights do you see? What sounds do you hear? 
What sentiments are aroused by it? 

While I read the poem again you may listen for 
the motive or theme of the poem. Why was it writ- 
ten? To teach a lesson? To express love for our 
flag and what it stands for or to tell a story? How 
would you classify this poem? 


I 


While I read the first stanza aloud you may im- 
agine that you are with Key on the deck of a Brit- 
ish ship, watching the fight. How long has the bat- 
tle raged? How long has the watcher been waiting 
there? What is he so anxious to learn? What is it 
that he is asking about? How long did he watch 
the flag the previous evening? How did he feel as 
he saw it continue to wave during the onslaught of 
the enemy? Why does he say it was “gallantly 
streaming”? What were the rockets? For what 
were they used? What do you hear and see during 
the reading of this stanza? Why was the watcher 
glad to hear the bombs and see the rockets all 
through the night? What did it tell him about the 
fort that was guarding his beloved country? If the 
Americans had surrendered would the noise still 
have continued? How does the poet describe his 
country? Why is this description appropriate? 


II 


While the second stanza is being read aloud you 
may try to see just what Key saw as the morning 
began to dawn over the scene of the fight. Why 
could he not see how the battle was progressing on 
the shore? At seven o’clock the firing from the 
British fleet ceased. Do you think this made the 
surprise and anxiety even greater? Why? Could 
Key tell which side had won? Why did he watch 
the “shore dimly seen” so anxiously? Why does 
he say dread silence? Does he fear that the Brit- 
ish may have won? If they had, what would that 
have meant to the United States? Why does he say 
“the foe’s haughty hosts’? How did the British 
soldiers and sailors regard the people of the United 
States at that time? Describe in your own words 
just how the flag looked to Key when he finally 
caught sight of its colors and realized that it really 
was Old Glory. 


III 


Tell in your own words the meaning of the third 
stanza. Is this used in the song as frequently as 
the others? How does it compare in sentiment with 
the others? 


IV 


The last stanza is read by the teacher. 

How does the last stanza compare with the oth- 
ers? What is the meaning of the first two lines? 
To whom does Key give the credit for the winning 
of the battle? Do we realize often enough that our 
nation is protected when in the right and then 
only? Should we wish our flag to wave in triumph 
when the cause is not just? Why? Cannot this 
star-spangled banner of ours be as glorious in 
peace as in war? Should not this be our aim? 


SUMMARY: 

What impressions are left in your mind by a 
study of this poem? - What pictures impressed you 
most? What emotion was aroused? How should 
this poem be read? How should it be sung? How 
should we show our respect for the flag when the 
song is sung? How do the soldiers show their af- 
fection for it? Compare “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” with the national anthems of other countries. 


Joseph Rodman Drake’s “The American Flag” 
(FoR GRADE VI) 


No assignment for study should be given previ- 
ous to the presentation of this poem. The following 
words should be looked up, however:— 


unfurled azure gorgeous 
baldric celestial symbol 
shroud gory pall 
meteor cowering hues 
valor welkin 

PREPARATION: 


How many flags of other countries can you recog- 
nize? What combinations of colors have you seen 
in the flags of other lands? What combination of 
colors is used in our own flag? How does it com- 
pare in beauty with other flags? Have you ever 
wondered what suggested the colors for our flag? 


PRESENTATION : 


At what time and under what circumstances was 
our first flag made? Tell the story of the making 
of this first flag. What natural objects in the en- 
vironment of the originators of our flag might have 
suggested its color combinations? What flowers, 
birds, etc., might have suggested it? Could the col- 
ors have come from the sky? I shall read a poem 
telling where the poet thought they came from and 
what they stand for. While it is being read you 
may try to see the pictures presented. Are they all 
pleasing ones? 

The poem is now read aloud by the teacher. 

What thoughts came to your mind while the po- 
em was being read? What pictures did it paint for 
you? What ideas does the poet wish to convey to 
us? From what does he think the colors of the flag 
were obtained? Is the idea a good one? Why? 
What does the poet think our flag stands for? Do 
you agree with him? Do you think it stands for 
something bigger and better than this? What? 


I 


Why is the word Freedom capitalized in this stan- 
za? Do you like to think of Freedom as a young 
woman? Where does this stanza imply that she 
makes her home? Can you prove that people in 
mountainous countries love freedom more than oth- 
ers? Does history support this idea? Where does 
the author say that she got the colors and materials 
for her banner? What is the meaning of baldric? 
Is “the milky baldric” a good term for the milky 
way? What is the milky way? What part of the 
flag was thus made? From what do the red stripes 
come? What is represented as the flag bearer? 
Why is the American eagle frequently represented 
thus? Is it a good symbol? What is the meaning 
of the last line? Why did Freedom select America 
as her chosen land? Has it proved to be the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave”? What pic- 
tures did you see while this stanza was being read’? 


nel 


The second stanza is now read aloud by the 
teacher. What sights did you see and what sound: 
did you hear as this stanza was being read? Dv 
you like this picture? What is “the long line” that 
“comes gleaming on”? How do soldiers feel when 
they catch sight of the American flag during the 
battle? Why do you think it inspires them with 
fresh courage? What picture is suggested by lines 
11-14? Should the American flag call up such pic- 
tures of war and vengeance? Why should our flay 
not stand for peace, prosperity and happiness in- 
stead? 

III 

The last stanza is now read aloud by the teacher. 
What is the nature of this stanza? Tell in one sen 
tence what it means. What is the meaning of the 
words valor, welkin, hues? What lines make you 
think that the poet thought the flag of freedom a 
gift from Heaven? What is your opinion of this 
stanza? Does he consider our flag one of war or ot 
peace? What makes you think so? 


SUMMARY: 

Would you call this a poem of peace or a poem of 
war? Why? Does it present pleasing or horrible 
pictures? Does it make it seem as if war is all 
right? Do you think so? Give reasons for your 
answer. Why should we ‘learn to love quietness 
and peace and endeavor to keep nations from en- 
gaging in war? 
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pretend that we are on the road, carrying our bags, 
and that many other children join us. We walk 
along because walking is good exercise and we take 
deep breaths and laugh and sing.” 


At this very minute the Fresh Air Elf came rap- 
ping, tapping at the window, and Elf Early-To-Bed 
said, “He wants you to sleep with your windows 
open.” 


Elf Early-To-Bed taught them a song which they 
sang to the tune of “Comin’ Thro’ The Rye.” 


“If you really want to travel 

Into Good Health Land, 

If you really want to travel, 

This you’ll understand, 

Early hours make strong and rosy 
Every girl and boy, 

Wake up then fresh as a posy, 

For Good Health brings joy.” 


The old clock struck half-past eight and Jack and 
Jill fell asleep. When they awoke next morning 


they each found a card with a picture of a little bed 
upon it. On the cards was written, 


‘Remember what the Little Elf said, 
Go early to bed, early to bed.” 
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ELF EARLY-TO-BED 


By~ Laura Rountree Smith 


“Tick, tick, tock,” the old clock said, 
“Early to bed, early to bed, 

Early to bed, you understand, 

Leads us along to Good Health Land.” 





















One evening when Jack and OF * 
Jill were playing a game the {f gem at: 
elock struck eight, and Mother : a 
said, 

“Don’t you hear what the old clock 
said, 
‘Early to bed, early to bed!’ ” 

Jack said, “May we sit up a 

little longer, Mother?” 


Jill said, “May we play 
just one more game?” 


Mother had to leave the 
room, and at that very 
minute a Wee Wee Elf 
peeped around the old 
clock and said, 











This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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 —e The Tufted Titmouse 





By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





HIS pert little commanding officer of 
the chickadee tribe with his saucy 
military crest does not belie his war- 
like appearance. He fusses and 

fumes and struts about, making a great 
show of battle if he thinks that his rights are 
being encroached upon, and will attack any 
bird his own size on the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

The Sugar Bird, as the tufted titmouse is 
sometimes called, is about the size of a 
sparrow. This name was probably acquired 
because his voice is so much in evidence dur- 
ing the early spring when the sap is running 
in the sugar maples. 

His breast is white, while the fluffy feath- 
ers at the sides which swirl up over the edge 
of his wings are tinged with rusty orange. 
The rest of his coat is ashen, except that on 
his forehead there is a touch of black, which 
blends into the blue-gray of his crest. 

His general range is from the eastern 
United States to the Plains. He goes as far 
north as northern New Jersey and southern 
Iowa. Throughout that part of the country 
in which he is found he is resident. Some 
writers say that he never ventures more than 
ten miles from the nest in which he is hatch- 
ed. This first home of his is apt to remain 
his abiding place, for he has to have some 
warm shelter in which to roost during the 
cold winter months. 

The nest is a hole excavated in some rotten 
stump of a tree, often a beech tree. A knot- 
hole high up in a tree makes a good begin- 
ning. This the titmice will dig out until 
they have a hollow deep enough to suit their 
needs. The nest has a foundation of a va- 
riety of materials—grass, leaves, bark, corn 
pith and in the South, Spanish moss. In fact, 
they use for their nests whatever the loca- 
tion affords. The nest is warmly lined with 
feathers or hair. Some amusing stories are 
told of the manner in which they procure 
this material. 

One observer hearing a commotion in a 
tree top saw what appeared to be a titmouse 
trying to drive away a red squirrel. On 
closer scrutiny, with glasses, it was found 
that the squirrel’s tail, hanging down from 
a branch, was being industriously plucked by 
the enterprising tomtit, who persevered un- 
til he had gathered quite a mouthful of hair 
and flew with it to his nest. Another bird 
in search of nest lining spied an old gentle- 
man sitting under a tree, reading, and 
promptly alighted on his head, tugging at his 


hair until a mouthful was procured. It is 
needless to say, this benevolent soul was a 
bird lover and interested in the queer per- 
formance or he would not have sat quietly 
and permitted it to happen. 

The five to eight white or creamy white 
eggs are evenly spotted and speckled with 
reddish brown. The birds raise two broods 
a season. 

Like all of the titmouse family the tufted 
titmouse is a great acrobat, swinging upside 
down under a twig while searching for in- 
sect eggs and larve, with as much ease and 
aplomb as his smaller cousin, the black- 
capped chickadee. 

The food of the tufted titmouse is more 


varied, however, for he will crack nuts like 
a blue jay. Master Tomtit will hold a nut 
firmly under his foot while perched on the 
branch of a tree and hammer away until he 
can extract the kernel, which he seems to en- 
joy greatly. Although he probably cannot 
crack the harder shelled nuts, like the hick- 
ory nut and walnut, for himself, he seems 
to have little difficulty in getting at the ker- 
nels of beechnuts, hazelnuts, chinquapins, or 
acorns. He likes wild berries and in their 
proper season, grasshoppers, beetles, cut- 
worms and caterpillars. It is said that boll 
weevil and scale insects, two of the most 
disastrous insect pests in the country, often 


(Continued on page 85) 
































Note: This outline of the Tufted Titmouse may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or 


crayons. 


Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures showing children how to color ‘bird outlines true to 


life may be obtained from Joseph H. ges Th Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill., or from the Perry 


Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. This met 


od of learning to know birds is highly commended. 














LITTLE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


JOINTED TOY—ALFONSO OF SPAIN 
Color the boy’s blouse blue, his cap red and his hair black. 

















See advertisement, on another page, of ‘‘Instructor Jointed Toys’’—Books | ard II. 
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The Substitute’s Victory 
By Daniel Chase 


Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Department 
of Education 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: This is a true story of an incident con- 
nected with a small high school in New York State. It illus- 
trates how strongly football brings out the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice and loyalty that helps to make good citizenship, 

HE M High School football team was 
ready to start on its trip to Ithaca where the 
big game of the year was to be played when 

the coach, looking over the squad, said suddenly, 
“Where is Ike?” 

Nobody could answer, and instantly there was 
great excitement, for Ike, a quiet farmer lad, was 
the mainstay of the backfield, and without him the 
team’s chances of victory were slim indeed. 

“He’s got to stay home and help his father fill the 
silo,” was the information given by a neighbor who 
just then drove up to the station with his milk. 

“We must have him,” said the coach, and he 
jumped in his flivver and hurriedly rattled away to 
Ike’s house to reason with the father and explain 
how vital to the team his boy was. Ike’s father, 
while understanding the situation, was firm in his 
decision that Ike must stay and help. The corn was 
ready and must go in that day or spoil. The coach 
suggested that he get a substitute, but the father re- 
plied that there were no men to be had, ‘‘and no two 
hoys could fill his shoes, anyway.” The coach plead- 
ed, and so did Ike, until the father finally agreed 
that if they would send up a good strong boy who 
knew something about the job, Ike could go. 

Back to the waiting squad hurried the coach. He 
explained the situation, finishing with this appeal:, 
“Will any of you substitutes volunteer to stay and 
work so Ike can go?” 

There was a moment’s hush, then Kermit Rounds 
stepped forward. With tears in his eyes and a 
catch in his voice he said, “I will, for the team’s 
sake.” 

Immediately every one of the other substitutes 
offered himself. But the coach, knowing that Ker- 
mit was best qualified to do the work, accepted him, 
although he well understood what it meant to the 
boy to give up the trip. For two years Kermit, a 
rather awkward farmer boy who had not had much 
chance to play football in his early school life, had 
been out for the team. Yet this was the first time 
he had been selected to go on the squad. He had 
never been as far away from home as Ithaca, and 
this was to have been his day of days. He hoped 
against hope that some other way out could be 
found, but he knew he was not of as much use to 
the team as Ike would be, and he also knew that 
Ike’s father would accept him as a substitute at the 
silo. He had done that work before. With a feeling 
of the bitterness of the sacrifice, he jumped in the 
coach’s auto and was hurried to the farm. 

Ike had barely time to murmur his thanks before 
the coach hustled him away to catch the train, but 
he glanced back to see Kermit already hard at it, 
his head down, doing his best to keep his end of the 
work going and make good his promise to fill Ike’s 
shoes. 

All day long Kermit labored, the sweat pouring 
off him. There was no one to call “time out” for 
aching muscles or breaking back. The job was a 
real one. To finish before night and prevent loss 
of part of the crop, each man in the crew had to 
work to the limit of his ability. 

In the evening, as the disappointed boy walked 
slowly homeward, downhearted from fatigue and 
lacking the exhiliration that participation in a con- 
test brings to offset physical weariness, he heard 
shouts from the village station. 

“The team is back. Those yells mean victory; 
they must have won,” he thought. “Just my luck 
not to have been in that game; it would have meant 
my letter. Guess I’ll get home—I’m too tired even 
to help celebrate. But what’s this? They seem to 





be headed this way!” 

Sure enough, the crowd of players and rooters 
were coming toward him, and before Kermit could 
escape they had him hoisted on their shoulders. 
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Cheer after cheer was given—“Kermit! Kermit! 
Kermit!” How his heart glowed at the tribute. 
His hours of toil were forgotten. 

They explained how Ike had won the game, by 
scoring a touchdown and kicking the goal. This 
happened during the last few minutes of play when 
the score stood 6 to 0 against the M team. The 
coach had told the story of Kermit’s sacrifice, and 
as a consequence, all through the evening as the 
bonfire blazed, Ike and Kermit shared equally in the 
cheers. As a matter of fact, in the records of the 
season, this game, by vote of the school, stands per- 
manently designated as “Kermit’s Victory.” 


Work or Play? 


By Vida M. Bates 
T? Aye girls had done so well in school that 





their teachers confidently expected the eldest 

to be a great success when she decided to 
take up teaching as her life work. And so she was. 
Promotions seemed to be hunting for her to accept 
them; indeed she liked the profession so well that 
even after she married Mr. Bee she continued to 
teach. 

However, she made one mistake when she at- 
tempted to keep house, doing her baking, mending, 
and cleaning on Saturday, even spending Sunday 
canning vegetables, and rising at daybreak Monday 
morning to do the washing. Being young, strong, 
and ambitious to pay for their pretty bungalow, 
Mrs. Bee did not realize till too late that either her 
health or her work would suffer from the strenuous 
schedule. 

So she was much surprised when the promised 
advancement was not granted her, and then when 
vacations and holidays no longer rested her. She 
even began to believe that everybody, even her patient 
husband, was getting so unreasonable and exacting! 

It was about the time of Mrs. Bee’s nervous 
breakdown that her next younger sister had gradu- 
ated from training school and received her first 
position. Being a young person of some observation 
she determined to avoid the mistake of overwork- 
ing; so she began to play. In a few weeks she 
found herself member of half a dozen clubs, besides 
being an officer in almost as many more, 

It became increasingly difficult to make her 
school plans and keep her records with the required 
completeness and still attend to all her social activ- 
ities. They were such good, innocent pleasures, 
too, that it was some time before she realized she 
must change her pace if she even kept her class 
work going at all, to say nothing of the better posi- 
tion she had set her heart on getting. 

The youngest of the three sisters was ready at 
last to train for a profession. The rest of the 
family were greatly surprised when she announced 
coolly that she “would do anything but teach”— 
it was “too hard” on one. Was she right? 


What Can Be Done With Nothing in a 
Rural School—I 
By Nina Willis Walter 


HIS article is based on actual experience in a 
school that really does exist. Imagine an 
isolated one-room school—an ancient type 

with scarred double desks, windows on each side, a 
stove in the middle and a blackboard in the front of 
the room. No vestibule, cloakroom or hall exists; 
you step from out of doors immediately into the 
schoolroom. There are no window shades, no roof 
to the stoop that is dignified by the name “porch,” 
no cistern within a quarter of a mile, and no side- 
walks. The building sits in the middle of an acre 
of treeless ground. In the way of equipment, nega- 
tively speaking, there are no pictures, no reading 
charts, no up-to-date books such as the course of 
study requires, no phonics cards, no rulers, no 
scissors, no crayolas, no water tank—nothing, in 
short, to assist the teacher in her work of teaching 
and to aid the pupils in their work of learning. The 
school board is collectively “close” so there is no 
hope there. The fifteen children of all ages, sizes 
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and conditions of society are erude and repellant. 
Their school life has been barren, their social in- 
stincts undeveloped; they have never taken part in 
a program of any kind, they know nothing outside 
the narrow lives they lead on the farm. Young 
and inexperienced teachers have not improved the 
situation; scholarship consequently is poor and the 
children are “behind,” according to the state course 
of study. Parents avoid the schoolhouse as though 
it were a plague. If you can imagine all these con- 
ditions, you will see the sort of rural school of which 
I speak and know what I mean when I say, “What 
Can Be Done With Nothing.” Such schools do yet 
exist. I have taught in some and visited in many 
others, and I am taking one of the worst as my ex- 
ample. 

One scarcely knows where to begin in a situation 
like this. I began on the stove and an cvergrown, 
stubborn bully whom I had at once noted as a 
trouble maker. The stove had accumulated years 
of rust and grime, and the boy had accumulated 
years of dislike and contempt for school and teach- 
ers. I bought a can of stove blacking, and some 
coarse sandpaper, and asked the boy to help me 
clean up the stove. Did he help? Hedid more. He 
sandpapered off the rust and blacked the stove. He 
brought his mother’s metal cleaner from home and 
polished the nickel parts until they shone. Not only 
that, but he took down the stevepipe and cleaned it 
of soot, removed and cleaned the grate, made a 
handle for the ash pan, repaired the broken handle 
on the stove door, and found a shaker to fit. He 
even polished the zinc and made a border of dogs, 
in stove black, around it. The whole he topped off 
with a blue glass bottle filled with goldenrod placed 
on the top of the stove, with a thin board under- 
neath the bottle to protect the polish. Bad boy? 
Not when he had s-mething interesting to do and 
a free hand in doing it. 

While this was being done, the rest of us under- 
took to clean the schoolroom. The upper third of 
the wall had once been papered, the lower part being 
ceiled and painted. Now the paper, filthy with its 
dust, cobwebs and grime, hung in shreds. Two of 
the older boys tore all of it off and brushed the 
walls. One of them brought from home a left-over 
roll of wide tan paper; the other, a brush and paste 
prepared by a formula I had given him, and they 
papered the walls, first pasting thin pieces of cloth 
over the holes and broken places in the plaster. The 
result was a decided improvement, the tan paper 
making a pleasing combination with the green wood- 
work below. The other boys washed the wihdows, 
inside and out, mended all that stuck or would not 
shut, screwed down all the loose seats, repaired 
broken boards in the desks, replaced the hinges on 
the door of the book cupboard, and found a missing 
caster for my desk. For this work they of course 
brought hammers, nails, etc., from home, there be- 
ing nothing of the sort at school. 

The girls scrubbed the desks and seats, washed 
the woodwork and cleaned the blackboards. They 
also sorted and dusted some two dozen books, laid 
aside those that might be at all useful, to be re- 
bound, and piled the others in a box with some old 
magazines to be cut up for various purposes later 
on. The little folks had the agreeable task of clean- 
ing the yard and dusting erasers. 

One boy brought a high dry-goods box which he 
covered with wall paper and set in the corner to 
hold the water pail, which had hitherto stood on the 
floor. He left the open side facing out, and the in- 
terior of the box we used as a receptacle for lunch 
boxes. One of the girls then made a cretonne cur- 
tain to cover the opening. At one side of the pail, 
we drove a row of small nails in the wall, upon 
which the children were to hang their drinking cups. 
The rusty, leaky tin dipper that had been in use 
was discarded, and I bought a small aluminum 
dipper with which to dip water from the pail to 
pour into the cups. After they understood the 
reason for such precaution, the children all watched 
each other to see that no one drank from the dipper. 
To complete our more sanitary arrangements for 
water, one of the girls furnished a large kettle cover 

(Continued on page 91) ; 
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A FEBRUARY DRAWING PAGE 


One of our best examples of an honest true-blue American is |. 
Abraham Lincoln. His name and history are known throughout + gi 
the world. Be sure to sketch these pictures in your Drawing Book... & 
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I_know as soon You'll know it's Al humble cabin 
As you will see Alll about a man Was his home; 
This Drawing Page Who's loved thruout No mansion with a 
To you from me; This glorious land. Stately dome. 
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He studied. nights, Allthough of books And often many hours 
Worked hard all day, He had but few, He'd spend 

Find tried to do things Hed read them over To do good turns for 
The right way. Through and through. ome good friend. 
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Then, whe tried When Civil War Find now that his 
, ae __ Raged thru’ the land, Great work is done, 
The country called He helped guide with We love and rev'rence 


Our LINCOLN. 


On “Honest Abe’ 


His steady hand. 
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You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Teaching Household Arts to Small 
Children 
By Clara C. Nichols 
I. WHY PLACED ON PROGRAM 


. Household Arts is a phase of Practical Arts and 


holds the same relation to it as biology, nature 
study, and manual arts. 

It is a phase of old education—not new. 

[t involves race experience. 


. It includes universal experiences. 
. It is a point of departure. 
}. Household Arts touches directly and intimately 


personal and social life. 


. A knowledge of this subject and an intelligent 


use of it is essential to appreciate the life of 
the time and to appreciate nature and social life. 


. The study of ‘these arts promotes activities of 


which children already have experience in home 
and in which they have interest. 


. The experiences in this study stimulate play 


impulses, constructive impulses, and impulses 

for investigation. 

This study takes the following instincts into 

consideration: 

a. Manipulation. 

b. Social (gregariousness, 
ing). 


parental, food-get- 


II. GENERAL AIMS 


. To connect home and school. 
2. To develop child. 


a. Physically. 

(1) Bodily control. 

(2) Large movements. 
6. Mentally. 

(1) Satisfying desire to become acquainted 

with environment. 

(2) Learn by doing. 

(3) Reproducing home experiences. 
c. Socially. 

(1) Co-operation. 

(2) Care of materials. 

(3) Leadership and “followship.” 
isolated ideas, experiences, objects, 
and processes into their true relation in child’s 
thought. 


. To stimulate to further organization of experi- 


ences through play. 


Ill. SUBJECT MATTER 


. Kindergarten. 


a. Food and cookery. 
(1) Cereals. 
(2) Apple sauce. 
(3) Gingerbread men. 
(4) Selection of food and planning meal. 
(5) Buying of food with teacher. 
(6) A little work in source of foods: 
from dairy, ete. 
b. Setting table. 
(1) Placing plates, cups, spoons (if needed). 
(2) Making and placing doilies, 
(3) Placing of flowers. 
(4) Placing chairs. 


milk 


to 


(5) Conversation at table. 
(6) Manners at table. 
c. Washing dishes. 
(1) Careful gathering of dishes. 
(2) Use of water-temperature, etc. 
(3) Proper use of (a) towels, (b) soap, (c) 
aprons. 
(4) How to: 
(a) Rinse and dry dishes, 
(b) Wash and dry towels. 
(c) Put away dishes. 
(d) Sweep up crumbs. 
d. Clothing and sewing. 
(1) Plan for dolls as mother does for child. 
(2) What kind of material suitable (cotton, 
linen, silk, easier to work with than 
wool). . 
(3) Simple garments made for own. use. 
(a) Aprons. 
(b) Doilies for table. 
(c) Bedding for doll bed. 
(d) Towels and dust cloths. 
(e) Simple bags. 
e. Washing and ironing. 
(1) Care of clothing: (a) wash, (b) rinse, 
(c) dry, (d) sprinkle, (e) iron. 
f. Care of plants and animals. 
(1) Watering flowers. 
(2) Placing in the sun. 
(3) Study of bulbs. 
(4) Giving food to animals. 
(5) Giving water to animals. 
(6) Keeping animals clean. 
g. Bed making. 
(1) What kind of covering. 
(a) In summer. 
(b) In winter. 
(c) Placing of covering. 
(d) Way of placing. 
(e) Airing of bed. 
h. Dusting. 
(1) Use of dust cloth. 
(2) Covering hair. 


. First Grade. 


In the first grade the same general subject mat- 
ter will prevail but the projects will involve a 
deeper knowledge of materials and their sourc- 
es; better organization of subject matter; more 
experiences; a higher standard of appreciation 
than is found in kindergarten. The subject 
matter will include that listed under kinder- 
garten with additional: 

a. Food and cookery. 

(1) Planning and serving luncheons or tea 
parties at different times of year for 
classmates, mothers, fathers, kindergar- 
ten, second and third grades, other in- 
vited guests. 

(2) Different kinds of foods: grains, vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, eggs, milk. 

(3) Combinations of foodstuffs. 

(4) Foods that may be used uncooked: nuts, 
fruits, some vegetables—onions, lettuce, 
cabbage,, etc,—milk, some cereals. 

(5) Foods that must be cooked: meats, veg- 
etables, most cereals, eggs. 

(6) Sources of food: groceries, fruit stands, 


bo 


bakeries, meat-shops, markets. 
(7) Questions on where merchants get food: 
gardens, farms, ranches, etc. 
(8) School gardens begun: vegetables. 
(9) Simple cooking for parties: cocoa, soup, 
cookies, apple sauce, etc. 
(10) Hygiene considered. 
(a) Why we wash hands before touch- 
ing food. 
(b) Why we do not eat food fallen to 
floor. 
(c) Why we do not eat food which has 
begun to decay. 
(d) Why fruit and vegetables should be 
washed before eating. 
(e) Why food should be kept away from 
flies. 
(f) Why we should keep milk clean. 
(g) Why we should eat slowly and chew 
food well. 
(h) Why we should brush teeth after 
each meal. 
6. Clothing and sewing. 
(1) Discussion of sources 
wool from sheep, ete. 
(2) Discussion of suitable materials for dif- 
ferent seasons. 
(3) Selection of different materials for dif- 
ferent garments as to color, cost, ete. 
(4) Use of very simple patterns in doll and 
own clothes. 
(5) Recognition of wool, cotton, silk. 
(6) Visit to drygoods stores with attention 
to what people are wearing. 
(7) Hygiene of clothing. 
(a) Keep feet warm and dry. 
(b) Comfortable shoes. 
(c) Comfortable underclothes. 
(d) Comfortable hose supporters; hung 
from shoulders. 
(e) Comfortable stockings and _ socks; 
not too long nor too short. 
(f) Coats buttoned and hats on in cold 
weather. 
(g) Not too little nor too much clothing. 


of material— 


IV. METHOD 


. In general the method of using subject matter 


for both kindergarten and first grade involves: 

a. Recall of experience through real objects, 
toy representation, or in conversation. 

b. Extension of experience through objects and 
processes in school. 

c. Interpretation and organization through one 
or more avenues of expression or forms of 
play. 


. Provision for use of Household Arts in school. 


a. Daily lunch provides for care of table; prep- 
aration of lunches; washing dishes; sweep- 
ing; washing tables, towels, aprons; ironing 
towels and doilies. 

b. Special occasions for cooking and having 
parties:—Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
birthdays. 

c. Dramatic play with dolls provides for: sew- 
ing, weaving, designing, washing and iron- 
ing, dusting, making beds, cooking, sweevine. 
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d. Care of own materials provides for: dust- 
ing, washing and ironing. 
e. Care of plants and animals: washing dishes, 


drying dishes, sweeping, dusting. 
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b. Bodily poise in use of materials. 
c. Development of social spirit. 
d. Ability to select suitable materials. 


e. Acquaintance with materials and tools for 








AN ATTRACTIVE VALENTINE . 
By* DOROTHY M. RISING 





HIS valentine may be 
made of red and 
white paper. It may be 
made of red paper with 
decorations cut from 


white paper and lettering 
printed with white cray- 
on or it may be made of 
white paper with decora- 
tions cut from red paper 
printed 


and lettering 
with red crayon. 
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. Experimentation. 
At first the materials may be used in isolated 
fashion. The children may be interested in 
manipulation of materials. The teacher may 
help in this stage by: 


special kind of activity. 

f. Acquaintance with different kinds of activ- 
ities which are found in household. 

g. Ability to adjust to social situations. 























h. A broader and more intellectual interest in 
phases of social life. 
i. Orderly habits in using materials. 
2. First Grade. 
a. Better bodily control. 
b. Better control of materials. 
c. Better knowledge of source of materials. 
d. Beginning to learn selection of materials. 
e. Beginning to learn eflicient co-operation. 
f. More interest in home life. 
g. Stimulation of other activities and interest 


such as: Measurement, cost values, trans- 
portation, discoveries, inventions, artistic ex- 
pression, literary expressiun, musical ex- 
pression. 
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ing and Needlecraft (Elizabeth Gilman); When 
Mother Lets Us Cook (Constance Johnston); Cook- 
ery for Little Folks (Olive Hyde Foster); What to 
Have for Breakfast (Olive Green); Hveryday Din- 
ners (Olive Green); The Thinking Hand (Legge) ; 
A Suggestive List of Projects in Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools (Winslow): Domestic Art 
(Cooley). 


February Primary History Lessons 
By L. S. Mills 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 
HE following three stories of Abraham Lin- 
coln have been tried out with grades one and 
two in several succeeding years. In the study 

of the First Story grade one needs preliminary 

drill on the following words: Abraham Lincoln; 


log cabin; Kentucky; President; United States. 





a. Watching the children’s reaction to material 





and guiding to proper use in household ac- 
tivities. 

b. Studying the individual child to learn his 
special interest, his rate of progress, and his 
natural talent, so that she can later help in 
setting problems for his development. 

c. By helping the children to organize experi- 
ments so that projects lead to growth. 

4. Solving problems through use of materials. 

a. Problems initiated by children. 

(1) Suggested through handling material. 
(2) Suggested by past experience. 
(3) Suggested by social need in kindergarten. 

b. Problems initiated by teacher. 

(1) Suggested through watching children. 
(2) Suggested through social situation. 
(3) Suggested through seasonal interest. 
5. By imitation. 
This is especially true of Household Arts ac- 
tivities brought from interest in the home. Chil- 
dren should be left free to express themselves. 


V. MATERIALS 


There are two kinds of materials used in House- 
hold Arts: 
1. Static materials. 
Tables, chairs, doll furniture, stove, dishes, 
cooking utensils, screens, irons, brooms, wring- 
ers, tubs, washboards, wash-pans, dolls, need- 
les, thimbles, etc. 
2. Materials for construction. 
Cloth, crayolas, paints, thread, soap, food- 
stuffs, wood, nails, glue, paper, water, yarn, 
bulbs, ete. 


VI. 


1. Kindergarten. 
a. Development in manipulation of materials 
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PRACTICAL COSTUME DESIGN 


By ELSA S, CLARK 








Combining plain colors with striped or checked 
materials 





i 





Qu 
A small amount of bright color balances 
a large amount of dark color. 





OSTUME design is a vague topic to many teach- 

ers. They would be glad to teach it, but lack 
definite methods for presenting the subject to chil 
dren. If correctly presented this subject is of 
great interest and benefit. 

The best way to start is to have the children 
master some of the essential elements of costume 
design -and illustrate them, not once but many 
times and in various ways. 

Suppose we start with the lesson that striped or 
checked goods should be combined with plain ma 
terial instead of with material that is also figured. 
This is interesting to illustrate in a boy’s blouse 
and tie, and in a girl’s dress, 

For this work distribute patterns which are 
herewith given. It is not necessary to cut @ pat 
tern for each child in the room. Simply lay the 
pattern over six thicknesses of manila paper, draw 
around it and cut out six at once. Do this with 
patterns intended for the boys and also for the 
girls. Start two patterns (one of each kind) down 
each row. It takes only a few minutes for each 
child to draw around a pattern and pass it back 
to the one behind him. The details of the dress 
and blouse may then be drawn free-hand. If a 
plain-colored tie is chosen, use striped or checked 
material for the blouse and vice versa. If the 
main part of the dress is plain, have the trimming 
of figured material. Color carefully in harmoniz- 
ing colors or in tones of one color. 

The next principle is that a smail amount of 
bright color balances a large amount of dark or 
dull color. This can be illustrated in a boy’s cap 
and sweater, and in a girl’s sweater and tam-o’ 
shanter. These patterns are also given. Work 
out this problem in the same manner as the first 
one, using red, orange, bright blue, and yellow for 








Costume Design Poster 


bright colors and brown, black, deep purple, and 
dark green for dark colors. 











from mere handling to use with a purpose. 
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The Second Story can be read by grade two after 
preliminary drill on the words slaves; celebrate; 
chose. Grade one can read this story after a few 
oral lessons in which the harder words are taken 
up for drill and meaning. 

The Third Story is made up of ‘very short, con- 
cise sentences and is easily read by grade one after 
a few preparatory lessons. It is the favorite one 
of the three, for children in the first and second 
grades. 

When the story is first taken up, the teacher 
shows pictures of Abraham Lincoln, of his early 
home, and of some of the first events with which 
his life was connected. She then explains the back- 
ground for each sentence and perhaps sketches 
with a few lines the typical pictures for this back- 
ground on the blackboard. Pictures and books and 
magazines are found helpful in illustrating the 
stories. In this way, each sentence becomes to the 
children a picture, as it were, full of romance and 
meaning and interest. 

Teachers can write these three stories on the 
blackboard and have the children copy them, or 
they may hectograph them, and in this way try 
them in grades one and two and find which their 
classes like best; comparisons may also be made be- 
tween the reading ability of the classes and that of 
pupils in other schools. Grade two should find all 
three stories very easy reading, and grade one can 
read the thre stories after a little preliminary word 
drill. 


First STory 
Abraham Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln was a poor boy. 

His home was a log cabin in Kentucky. 

He did not go to school much, ; 
He read books at home. 

People called him “Honest Abe.” 

He became President of the United States, 


SECOND STORY 
Abraham Lincoln 


Sixty-three years ago there was a war. 

Abraham Lincoln was then the President. 

He was a poor boy who lived in Kentucky. 

He did not have a good warm house like ours 
and a nice clean bed. 

His home was a log cabin and his bed a bag filled 
with dry leaves. 

We have many books, while Lincoln had but a 
few which he read many times. 

He did not go to school much but read at home 
evenings by the light of a log fire. 

As he had no paper he wrote on his mother’s 
shovel with a piece of charcoal. 

How the people loved Lincoln when 
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Picture Puzzles 


By Nina Willis Walter 


ITTLE folks, as a rule, are greatly fascinated 
L by picture puzzles, and will work at them tire- 
lessly. Putting the pieces together to form a 
given pattern is not only interesting, but offers 
training in patience, perseverance and concentra- 
tion. For these reasons, the picture puzzle is valu- 
able in the development of young children. 

Of course, ready-made picture puzzles are good, 
but how much more interesting and instructive they 
will be if made by the children themselves. Follow- 
ing are some suggestions for making the puzzles: 

First of all, make an envelope to contain the 
pieces of the puzzle. There are two types that may 
be used, depending on the way the picture is cut. 
Figure 1 shows the long envelope required for piec- 
es cut, as illustrated in Figures 3, 4, and 5. This 
envelope requires a piece of heavy manila or con- 
struction paper 9 by 12 inches. Fold along the dot- 
ted lines, first cutting out corners a and b and 
rounding the corners of the flap. After folding, 
paste the lengthwise edges together, then fold up a 
half inch of the bottom, and paste. The envelope 
may be securely fastened by means of a pin through 
the flap. 

Figure 2 shows an envelope suitable for puzzles 
cut into smaller pieces. It requires a piece of con- 
struction paper 12 by 12 inches. Fold diagonally, 
along the dotted line in View A. It then appears 
as shown in View B. Fold the corners over along 
the dotted vertical lines and paste, producing View 
C; then fold the flap down and paste. The com- 
pleted envelope appears as in View D. The perfo- 
rations shown are re-enforced with gummed re-en- 
forcements or circles cut from heavy paper. The 
envelope is fastened with a small, double-pointed 
paper fastener pushed through the perforations. 

We are now ready to begin the construction of 
the puzzles. The easiest plan is to have the chil- 
dren bring suitable pictures—pictures of animals, 
children playing, houses, etc.—such as may be 
found in picture sections of magazines and in ad- 
vertisements. These may be pasted upon squares 
of heavy cardboard, 9 by 9 inches, allowed to dry 
thoroughly, and cut into desired shapes. Or, allow 
the children to make the pictures themselves. Older 
children may draw the pictures free-hand, but it is 
best to furnish younger ones with outlines, leaving 
to them the details of color, and so on. White or 
tinted drawing paper may be used for the pictures. 
After the pictures are drawn, colored, pasted on 
cardboard, and dry, trim the edges carefully and 
then mark lightly with pencil and ruler the lines 
for cutting. 

Great variety may be obtained in 
the cutting, but care must be taken 





he became a man! 

They chose him to be their President. 

Then the war came and Lincoln said 
that the slaves should be free. 

Each year, on February 12, we cel- 
ebrate Lincoln’s birthday. 


THIRD STORY 
Abraham Lincoln 


Sixty-three years ago there was a 
great war. 

It was called the Civil War. 

Abraham Lincoln was then Presi- 
dent. 

When he was a boy he was poor. 

He lived in Kentucky. 

His home was a log cabin. 

At night he slept on a bag of dry 
leaves. 

He had three books. 

These he read many times. 

He did not go to school much. 

“Honest Abe” is what the people 
called him. 

Lincoln became President. 
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He made the slaves free. 





that the shapes are not too complicated 
for little folks to put together. For 
examples of various shapes used in 
cutting, see Figures 3,4,5,6,and7. In 
Figure 3, the cuttings are along the 
black lines, making the pieces nine 
inches long and one inch wide. Figure 
4 is a variation of Figure 3, the piec- 
es being slightly wider. The triangu- 
lar shapes of Figure 5 are harder to 
make. First draw the parallelograms 
two and one-fourth inches apart, put- 
ting in the diagonal lines last. Figure 
6 appears more complicated, but in- 
spection proves it to be merely a suc- 
cession of long, straight lines. Figure 
7 is easily made by drawing first the 
diameters and then the diagonals of 
the square. 

Curved lines are too complicated for 
young children, and so should be 
avoided. After the puzzles are com- 
pleted, allow the children to exchange 
with one another and put them to- 
gether. This work will keep them 
quiet and interested for a long time. 

Of all the subjects that may be used 
for puzzle pictures, children seem to 








On February 12 we celebrate his 
birthday. 


Picture Puzzle Made by Pupils—Ready to be Cut Apart 


like animals best. The bear, lion, cat, 
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dog, mouse, cow, horse, and many others make in- 
teresting puzzles. Butterflies flitting above bright 
flowers are also good. 


Making School Relate to Everyday Life 
By Ruth Angele 


Special Teacher, Anderson, Ind. 


NE morning the children in my first grade 
O played post office, using a large dry-goods 

box as office building. Soon they became 
dissatisfied with the box and wanted to make a 
larger post office. Before we did this, however, we 
decided to visit a real post office. After our visit we 
planned our new office. 

It was to be made of a piano box, a table, and 
two small wooden boxes. The piano box was to 
have shelves to hold the mail. In front of this box 
we were to place a table. The two small boxes were 
for mail. 

The next morning as soon as the children came 
to school they began work on the new post office. 
One group put the shelves in the large box, and 
one group made the small boxes ready to receive 
letters and packages. Another group printed signs 
with the printing press, such as “Post Office,” 
“Stamps,” “Letters,” “Packages,” and “Money Or- 
ders.” 

When this was finished, all the children made 
stamps, post cards and envelopes. 

We wanted to tell the other rooms in the build- 
ing about our post office and invite them to use it, 
too. We decided to write each room a letter, and 
thus arose a need to learn how to write a letter. 

The children wrote letters to one another, the prin- 
cipal sent announcements in letter form through 
our post office, and every one in the building used 
it for something. 

We had one child act as postmaster, one as his 
assistant, and one as mail carrier. New officials 
were chosen each day, so that every child had a 
thance to serve. 

On St. Valentine’s Day the school decided that, 
instead of having a valentine box, every room would 
send all valentines through our post office. The 
most efficient helpers were chosen to serve in the 
office during the valentine rush. 

This project lasted two weeks, supplying our 
need for each lesson every day. Each day there 
was money to count, change to make when stamps 
were sold, packages to weigh, etc. All this gave us 
plenty of number work. Then too, the children had 
to learn to write well and spell words correctly in 
order to communicate with others, and as many 
stamps and envelopes were needed each day, there 
was always plenty of handwork. Lastly, the work 
furnished training in reading, since the pupils had 
to learn to read the signs in the post office, and the 
names and addresses on envelopes, packages, let- 
ters, and cards that they received. 

All of this work was practical, coming from the 
children’s individual needs. They felt that they 
were doing something worth while for their little 
community. Every child was busy and happy do- 
ing something he liked to do, and unconsciously 
learning reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 


“Begin! Begin!” 
By Ellen M. Lord 


HAT’S what we call it—the game that keeps 

everyone busy using his own mind and watch- 

ing the results of his neighbor’s mental oper- 
ations. It is a voluntary review of all the words 
in our vocabulary, whether learned in school or 
familiar in daily life. 

Everyone thinks of a word—the one which seems 
to him least likely that others will guess. From 
the hands raised, the teacher selects one. Perhaps 
the most timid child in the class is the owner of 
that hand. 

Standing in the front of the room, facing the 
children, the one chosen calls aloud, “Begin! Be- 
gin!” 

The pupils ask in chorus, “With what letter?” 

The child answers, “Begin with the letter M” 
(or K or G or any letter he likes). 


Primary Methods and Devices 





After a moment the class respond by raising 
their hands. As they are called on, they state their 
guesses loudly enough to be heard distinctly all 
over the room. Perhaps “man” is the first guess, 
and the teacher places that word on the blackboard. 

“Mabel,” says a little girl in the back seat. Her 
baby sister bears that name; and down it goes on 
the blackboard right under the word “man.” 

The next guess is “monkey.” Someone has been 
to the zoo. There is the word, directly under the 
proper name. 

No time now to call attention to capitals or spell- 
ing! Here’s a chance to keep the teacher busy writ- 
ing words that the children give her. See how fast 
she works. She did not forget to cross the ¢t’s in 
“matter”; she was only waiting until the whole word 
was written. So it is a case of speed, not just an 
arbitrary rule. She writes “Mother” the same way, 
crossing the ¢ last. It must be easier that way, 
after all. 

Many pleasant surprises occur in this game. The 
word “minute,” for example, is Anna’s word. Who 
would have thought it could be so long and so in- 
teresting to look at? Nothing is said about it, but 
everyone will know that word when the pointer 
moves about, later on. Anna must look to her laur- 
els, or else someone more attentive than she will 
have a hand raised before she realizes what is go- 
ing on. 

To exchange a smile with the ruling power while 
someone recites your word is a satisfaction; to 
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hear it being recited, while one’s attention is mo- 
mentarily diverted, is a disappointment. 

If the mysterious word is not soon found we 
shall have to “give it up,” and then it will be writ- 
ten in a corner of the board, to occupy a place of 


honor for the day. 

On goes the game as other words are given, such 
as mix, mud, mind, most, money. The last word in 
the last column is the word chosen. It is written 
with a line beneath, to emphasize its position. 

Someone has a word beginning with another let- 
ter. Very well; face the class. “Begin! Begin!” 


Watch Your Discipline 


A county superintendent sends a message to his 
teachers in the following quotation included in the 
booklet announcing the program for a Teachers’ 
Institute: 

“Tact has won many a victory for humanity in 
the schoolroom and tact is of the heart, with the 
head as a useful auxiliary. Government will keep 
pupils in order for the day, but discipline will give 
an impetus toward right conduct during all days. 
Happy is that school whose teacher is regarded not 
as a boss and critic, but as a friend. The best dis- 
ciplinarian is the one who says least about disci- 
pline, but whose presence inspires order. Punish- 
ment is necessary at times, but any punishment 
that does not leave the boy better and more kindly 
disposed toward school and school work is a 
failure.” 





FEBRUARY COLORING CARD 
Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 











‘To persevere in 
ones duty, and to be 


silent is the best 
answer to calumny. 


sy] WASHINGTON 
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A World’s Fair Project—Part I 


ASKED each of my teachers to work out a 
project and report it to me. When the re- 
ports were all in, I remarked, “This sounds 
like a World’s Fair.” The idea kept grow- 
ing, until I said, “Why not a World’s Fair?” 
The teachers heartily fell in with my plan, and 
we began our work. The projects taken up by 
the different rooms were as follows: Indians, 
Holland, Circus, China, Japan, El Reno, Trans- 





Scene in first-grade room, depicting Indian 


portation, Patriotism, South America, Europe, 
Birds, and Art Gallery. 

Tickets were readily sold for the event. 
Booths were erected im the halls, where candy, 
popcorn, dolls, balloons, and novelties were 
sold. The project called forth much favorable 
comment from our patrons, and a large crowd 
was in attendance both afternoons. Continu- 
ous programs were given in different parts of 
the building, and our school treasury was en- 
riched thereby to the amount of three hun- 
dred dollars. 

Following is the outline of each project, 
written by the teacher in charge: 


Indian Project, First Grade 
DESCRIBED BY ALMA HOFFMAN, TEACHER 


The poem Hiawatha was used as a base and 
all other work was connected with it. 

Language—A portion of the poem was read 
each day and explained in detail; then the chil- 
dren would close their eyes and see the picture 
and give the story orally. The whole poem was 
gradually learned by the class. The characters 
became almost real, as all of the children had 
seen Indians. The manner of getting food was 
discussed. Simple sentences were copied and 
illustrated by Indian pictures. 

Art—Period devoted to cutting free-hand 
pictures of Nokomis, Hiawatha, Owlet, and va- 
rious trees and animals mentioned in poem. 
Posters, cradles, wigwams, rugs, headdresses, 
canoes, and symbols in color for pottery (de- 
signs worked out on squared paper) were made. 

Hiawatha booklets were made. Mounted In- 
dian pictures were brought by the children. 

Nature Study—Made a tree booklet, after 
studying the fir, pine, birch, and cedar trees, 
and pine cones and needles. 

Music—Learned the following songs: ‘“Hi- 
Yi-Yi-Yi” from Progressive Music Manual; 
“Wah-Wah-Tay-See” from Hiawatha Primer; 





Project 


By ETTA D. DALE 


Principal, Ceniral School, El Reno, Oklahoma 


“Owlet Song” from Hiawatha Primer; and “Ten 
Little Indians.” 

At the World’s Fair—The tangible part of 
the project was shown. Pictures in color de- 
picting different phases of Indian life were 
drawn upon the blackboards by the teacher. 
At least two pieces of work from each child 
were exhibited. 

A table of Indian relics occupied one corner 
of the room, a sand table an- 
other. The front of the room 
depicted a forest; small ever- 
green trees were mounted on 
standards, a small wigwam 
nestling among them; a kettle 
upon a tripod was near; the 
floor was covered with cotton- 
wood leaves, and rabbits and 
birds were in evidence. 

The best of all was the 
dramatization of Hiawatha 
given three times that after- 
noon. Hiawatha and Nokomis 
in costume sat.before the wig- 
wam and a group of Indians 
around the fire. The poem 
was given by two readers, 
each pausing for the charac- 
ters to say their parts and 
sing their songs. At the close 
of the poem the Indians sang 
“Hi-Yi-Yi-Yi” and “John 
Brown’s Indians,” and danced 
around the fire to the beat of 
the drum. 


Holland Project, First Grade 
DESCRIBED BY HOPE WALLACE, TEACHER 


Art—tThe flat surface of Holland, showing 
dykes and canals, was made in the sand table. 
Windmills, carts, and wheelbarrows were con- 
structed. Dutch people and their houses were 
put in the sand table. A garden of cabbages, 
carrots, and beans was made from green crepe 
paper. 

The picture “Flower Girl in Holland” was 
studied. Different flowers were made, tulips, 
jonquils, and so forth. 

Geography—Dutch people were discussed as 
to their homes, clothing, and occupations of 
farming, cheese-making, fishing, and growing 
of flowers. 

Nature Study—The characteristic animals 
and birds, as dogs, cows, geese, and storks were 
discussed and free-hand cuttings made. 

Language—Booklets were made in which 





Posters, booklets, and animals made as a part of the Circus Project 





original stories about Holland were written 
and illustrated. The poem “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod” was memorized. During this time 
the Dutch Twins Primer was used as a reader. 

At the World’s Fair—Hot chocolate was 
served. Small tables were decorated with pots 
of red and yellow tulips. Several children in 
Dutch costumes were used as helpers. 


Circus Project, Second Grade 
DESCRIBED BY IOLA GOAD, TEACHER 


Problem of Project: To use the circus as a 
motive for studying animals. 

Problem for Pupil: To collect all pictures, 
stories, and toys that show animals found in a 
circus. 

Material must be so planned or organized 
that the circus project brings in all funda- 
mental lessons; as, numbers, writing, reading, 
language, spelling, nature study, music, draw- 
ing, handwork, games, and, if such is avail- 
able, sand-table work. 

Numbers—Count by twos the circus wagons 
and animals that the children have brought to 
school. Count them by threes. Make combi- 
nation flash cards with animal pictures, using 
combinations of two. 

Writing—For the letter m, play that seals 
are sliding over the loop. For the letter o, play 
that the ovals are clowns turning handsprings. 

Write sentences from dictation; as, “Do you 
see the elephant?” “Look at that lion.” “Hear 
the band.” 

Langvage—Use stories -that may be told by 
the teacher and reproduced or dramatized by 
the children, as the following: 

“How the Leopard Got His Spots,” Just So 


Stories 

“How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin,” Just So 
Stories 

“How the Camel Got His Skin,” Just So 
Stories 


“Old Man Kangaroo,” Just So Stories 

“The Elephant’s Child,” Just So Stories 

“The Lazy Racoon,” That’s Why Stories 

“How We Got the First Camel,” That’s Why 
Stories 

Drill on capital letters, punctuation, margin, 
statements, questions, and so forth. 

Write sentences about animals in the circus, 
taking them in alphabetical order. 

Make booklets consisting of a short story 
about each animal studied in nature study. 
Make booklets entitled “How We Help,” stat- 
ing how each animal is useful to man. 

In another booklet called “The Circus” write 
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the names of the animals most com- 
monly known, and the country from 
which each comes. 

Music—Animal imitation to differ- 
ent kinds of time furnishes children 
much pleasure. Examples: Horse 
galloping —6-8 time; elephants — 
(slow) 4-4 time; high stepping horse 
—6-8 time. 

Drawing and Handwork—Draw on 
squared paper all animals needed in 
the circus. Trace on wood, cut out 
with coping saw, and paint. Place 
the animals on small blocks for use 
in parade, so that each will stand. 

Have the children practice free- 
hand drawing, cutting, and tearing of 
all animals. Very clever cages and 
circus wagons can be cut from squared 
paper or tag board, and then colored 
or painted. Make the circus tent out of heavy 
brown paper. 

To make a stick doll-clown: If possible, pro- 
cure a forked twig which will serve for body 
and legs of a doll. From construction paper 
cut two heads. On one paint a face; on the 
other, the hair. Then paste them together 
over upper end of stick. Next cut from paper 
front and back of suit to fit body and legs of 
the stick. Color, and paste over stick. These 
make quite clever clown dolls and create much 
interest among children. 
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An exhibit of the work of the Chinese Project 


Things used in the circus: 


tents wagons swings torches 
rope cages rings hoops 
poles seats stands slides 
whips tubs ladders 
Miscellanecus: 
birds clowns laugh 
men acrobats joke 
women Indians dolls 


Nature Study—Study each animal separately. 
Note its color, shape, habits, food, enemies, 
home, age when full grown, use, and so forth. 

It is interesting to have children 
find what animals are mentioned in 
the Bible. 


Chinese Project, Fourth Grade 
DESCRIBED BY GLADYS DUNN, TEACHER 


In my fourth-grade room I began 
our project by telling and reading 
stories about China. After the chil- 
dren became interested they began to 
look for pictures, which we mounted 
and studied. 

In decorating the room, we cut out 
pictures of Chinese characters and 
pasted them on bright-colored con- 
struction paper. We stretched four 
wires, near the ceiling, across the 
room, on which we hung the flags, 
thus giving the room a Chinese ap- 








El Reno in Miniature 


To make a candy doll-clown: Material need- 
ed—large mints for head; small stick candy 
for arms and legs; stick of larger diameter for 
body. Wrap each in oiled paper; tie together 
and dress in crepe paper. 

Games and Physical Education—Tight-rope 
walking: Arms raised to sides (level of shoul- 
ders), a slow step forward taken with the right 
foot, arms and trunk bend slightly to left as if 
balancing. Same repeated with the left foot, 
arms and trunk bend to right. Allowing each 
foot to follow a certain crack in the floor often 
makes this play more real. 

Elephants tossing trunks over heads: The 
hands are clasped in front and thrown over 
head. They are then flung forward, downward. 

Elephants tossing trunks over shoulders: 
Fling arms to right and twist body to right. 
Same movements to left. 


Spelling— 
Some animals we know: 
bear monkey tiger leopard 
fox lion elephant donkey 
seal . pony giraffe zebra 
deer horse camel wolf 
Things animals eat: 
grass vegetables corn 
nuts fish hay 
fruits meat oats 
Things animals do: 
run dance howl eat call 
jump race play sleep act 
growl fight work drink roar 





pearance. 
We did free-hand cutting and draw- 

ing of the animals of China, and 

studied Chinese birds, flowers, and products. 

We placed a Chinese village on the sand ta- 
ble, showing the Great Wall. We found a list 
of Chinese proverbs and illustrated them. The 
children made posters showing the Chinese 
dress, and booklets stating facts we should 
know about China. 

The day before the fair we put the work on 
display. On a table we placed collections of 
Chinese products and articles. 

During the fair several of the children, 
dressed in Chinese costume, showed visitors 
around the room. 


Japanese Project, 
Third Grade 


DESCRIBED BY NINA 
POTTER, TEACHER 


In my third-grade 
room we worked out a 
Japanese project. The 
first thing I did was to 
tell the children about 
this country and _ its 
queer little people. The 
children soon became 
interested and began to 
look for pictures of the 
Japanese people, prod- 
ucts, and so forth. 
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Fair,” we wished to make our room 
as attractive as possible. The chil- 
dren brought in branches, five or six 
feet high, from any kind of trees. 
They then cut cherry blossoms from 
tissue paper and pasted them on the 
branches. We nailed these to the 
molding at the top of the blackboard 
and let them arch over the top of the 
room. 

From stories and pictures the boys 
and girls learned many facts about 
Japan. We made little paper para- 
sols, lanterns, and fans. We also 
made drawings and free-hand cut- 
tings of the animals, birds, and flow- 
ers of Japan. 

We studied the geography of that 
country. The children learned how 
they must travel to get there, learned 
the important cities, the chief products, and 
other interesting facts. The customs of these 
people interested the children very much. They 
learned poems, songs, and stories about Japan 
and its people. The children made posters of 
Japanese tea houses, and booklets containing 
facts about this country. 

“Before the day for our fair, all the work was 
put on exhibition. The sand table showed a 
Japanese village. On a small table we placed 
a display of the products, such as tea, rice, 
sugar, beans, and barley. On another table we 
had many beautiful stereoscopic views. 

Another thing which added much to the at- 
tractiveness of our room was the novelty 
stand, which we built by placing pasteboard 
boxes in stair-step form. On this we arranged 
vases, dishes, toys, fans, parasols, and other 
novelties which were made or used in Japan. 
During the fair, several little boys and girls 
dressed in Japanese costumes, thus making our 
Japanese room much more effective. 





El Reno Project, Third Grade 
DESCRIBED BY SARA SCOTT, TEACHER 


When the question of the “World’s Fair” 
was presented, it was necessary to work out a 
project that would be real and interesting as 
well as educational to the children, so we de- 
cided to build a miniature El Reno. 

Of course, it was impossible to build the en- 


tire town, as our floor space was limited. The 
children measured the space with a foot ruler, 
then decided a square, 2’x2’, would be a good 
size for each block. Using this plan we found 
we had room to build twelve blocks. The chil- 
dren made from boards three inches wide the 


frames for the blocks. On the bottom of each 
frame they nailed tar paper. Each block was 
then filled with earth, which the children 
brought from home. The wheat, used for 
grass, was planted and watered daily, and when 
it came up it served as a very good substitute. 

When the question arose as to which blocks 
to build, the children all wanted to take that 


(Continued on page 87) 








As we were getting 
ready for the “World’s 





Japanese novelties, pictures, and booklets on display 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


#3 E always like to think of Sir 
Walter Raleigh as the gallant 
, young gentleman who threw 
4s his cloak over the muddy spot 
*S in the road so that Queen 
4 Elizabeth could walk. over 
MY safely. In the picture which 
~” weare studying this month, 
Sir John Millais, the English artist, has 
shown Raleigh as a boy. Only a master like 
Millais could have painted such a powerful 
picture. It attracts our attention and tells 
its own story without any further descrip- 
tion. Each figure in it is an effective piece 
of drawing. 

Sir John Everett Millais was born in the 
town of Southampton, England, in 1829. 
When he was just a little boy he covered so 
many pages with drawings that his parents 
concluded that he undoubtedly had excep- 
tional ability. Accordingly, they took him 
to London and showed his sketches to the 
president of the Royal Academy there. This 
man’s verdict was so favorable that young 
Millais was entered in the art classes of a 
well-known teacher in London. After study- 
ing two years he entered the Royal Academy, 
and when only thirteen years of age he won 
several high prizes. 

Young Millais’ success came early in life. 





By JOHN T. LEMOS 














Questions to Answer 


Who are the people in this picture? 
What are they doing? On what is the 
sailor sitting? Do you think that the 
boys are interested? What is the one 
on the left doing? About what do you 
think he is dreaming? 


Do you think that these boys are 
rich? Why? Are they dressed like 
boys of to-day? Is the sailor dressed 
like sailors dress now-a-days? 


Would you like to take a trip to sea? 
Where would you go? Are the ships 
to-day like the one in which this sailor 


rode? 


What do you know about Sir Walter 
Raleigh? 


What do you know about the man 
who painted this picture? Do you think 
that he was a good artist? 














When only seventeen years old he painted an 
elaborate composition, called “Pizarro Seiz- 
ing the Inca of Peru.” This painting won 
the highest honors among those shown at the 
Academy that year. 

When not yet twenty years old, Millais, 
together with other artists, formed what 
they called the “Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood.” They believed that art should be sim- 
ple and sincere; that a painter should go 
directly to nature for his ideas, rather than 
use artificial ideas. _ Millais, by this step, 
brought on himself a storm of adverse criti- 
cism. Finally, after several years, the 
younger artists began to see thines from 
Millais’ standpoint, and popular opinion 
veered around in favor of Pre-Raphaelite 
ideals. Millais soon became a popular idol. 

Millais’ style became broader, and conse- 
quently his fame spread afar. He was elect- 
ed to many important offices, made a baronet. 
in 1885, and in 1896 became president of the 
Royal Academy. 

Millais was a man of cool, yet sensitive 
temperament, and very firm in his convic- 
tions. His work shows a vigorous person- 
ality, a keen perception, and a sympathetic 
nature. Millais was never spoiled by his 
rapid success. The art world needs many 
more men like him. 








“THE BOYHOOD OF RALEIGH” 








This picture shows an interesting scene in 
the boyhood of a famous man, around whose 
name much romance and adventure is built. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was born on the coast of 
England in 1552 and spent his boyhood days 
along the ocean beaches. 

Years ago when Raleigh was just a boy, 
he and his chum ran down to the beach near 
their home, looking for interesting sea 
shells. After a time they became tired and 
sat down by the edge of an old boat to rest. 

Before long, a sun-bronzed sailor came by 
and stopped to talk to them. They asked 
him where he had been, and he sat down and 
told them stories of his many adventures in 
foreign lands. He told them about storms 
at sea, of gold and of wild beasts in newly 
discovered lands, and of his many thrilling 


encounters with the Spaniards. 

With the soul of a dreamer Raleigh sat 
and pictured himself as one of this adven- 
turous band. He and his chum were so in- 
terested that they almost forgot to go home. 
It was only when the sun began to set that 
they noticed how the time had flown. As 
they walked toward home Walter turned to 
his chum and said, “Some day I am going to 
be a sailor and fight the Spaniards, and go to 
all of those places.” And he did! 

Years later he helped Queen Elizabeth 
start the English colonies in America. He 
met 2 deal of opposition as a pioneer, but he 
did much toward establishing England’s 
foothold in America. He will always stand 
out in history as a wonderful sailor, soldier, 
and statesman. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” 
by Millais. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place beneath 
the cover. The story of “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” printed in large type, can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Boyhood of Raleigh” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 
have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 
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“Who Killed Old Slang?” 


By FAY HOUSE MORGAN 


Y predecessor, so I had been assured, was 

a wide-awake, energetic, vivacious Eng- 
lish teacher whose originality for the 
two previous years had reached its ze- 
nith during Good English Week. Long be- 
fore my students were notified that the following 
week was to be devoted to language improvement, 
queries of all kinds came to me as to the scheme I 
had for them to work out. It therefore behooved 
me to put my thinking cap on. 

I suggested one day that my class remain after 
school to discuss a “secret.” Plans, suggestions, 
and ideas were so enthusiastically received that the 
three following nights volunteer committees worked 
after school with me devising, planning, and con- 
triving just how to work out the project to the 
best advantage. So much mystery centered in my 
room that it became contagious. Often one would 
hear, “What they doing in Miss House’s room?” 
And even more zest was added to the solution of 
the enigma by a bulletin board which was hung 
outside my door and kept up to date. A specially 
appointed committee was in charge of it. 





DaILy BULLETIN 
Thursday— 
10 A.M. 
12 M. 


Slang taken ill. 
Slang quarantined. Overwork. 

3 p.M. Slang’s suffering is intense because his 
friends refuse to 
let him rest. 

Friday— 

8 A.M. Slang’s con- 
dition remains 
about the same. 

10 a.M. Slang hasa 
relapse, with rising 


incidentally they had a view of the features that 
made our room the attraction of the week! 

In the front of the room was hung an original 
poem (given at the end of this article). 

We had an airplane which was made by one of 
our manual training boys hung from the electric 
light, and tied below it a placard which read Soar, 
Goop ENGLISH! 

Many and varied were the posters we had pinned 
up, posters all of my English classes had been work- 
ing on for two weeks. Some of the ideas were so 
clever (the best ones being taken from old Saturday 
Evening Posts) that I am giving these suggestions: 


Poster SUGGESTIONS 


1. Boy on stilts and dog tripping him: Don’t Let 
Bad English Trip You. 

2. Picture of Santa Claus: 
a grammar. 

3. Picture of Boy Scout: Come, Join the Crusade 
for Better English. 

4. Picture of life guard: Guard Against Slang. 

5. Rooster crowing: Wake up Your English. 
Save our Speech. 

6. Red Cross nurse: Let Us Be a (drawing of Red 
Cross) to the Wounded English Language. 

7. Picture of our high school: L. H. S. 
Center of Good Speech. 


Letter asking him for 


is the 








temperature. 

12 mM. Slang 
nourishment. 

lp.mM. Slang 
conscious. 

2p.M. Friends’ in 
deep mourning 
over the _ hopeless- 
ness of their old 
friend’s condition. 

3 P.M. Slang died a 
hard death, fight- 
ing resolutely until 
the last. 

3:30 P.M. Friends 
can hardly be rec- 
onciled to the loss 
of their constant, 
over-worked, life- 
long friend. 

Dr. Goop ENGLISH, 
Attending Physician. 


refuses 


un- 





On Monday morning 
of Good English Week 
we sent to the various 
classes this obituary an- 
nouncement written ‘on 
black-edged correspond- 
ence cards made by the 
special committee: 


It is with deep- 
est satisfac- 
tion that we an- 
nounce the death 
of our much-used 
Slang, who. died 
late Friday after- 
noon. All close 
friends are invited 
to visit Room 16 
during this week. 


Miss HouSE AND 
FAMILY. 


How many friends 
there were who came to 
visit Slang’s old head- 
quarters! Many brought 


notes of condolence, but 





MEASURE 
UPTO | 


Heisel Photo Studio, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Good English Posters Made by Pupils of Miss Clara Conklin, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


“A Lesson in Poster Planning,” which explains how the above posters were worked out, will be found on page 88. 














TO SAY THE BEST THINE 
IN THE BEST Way - 


LEAARN TO 
E BETTER 


ENGLISH 











COODENCLISH 


SEES #2 C00D ENCLISH 





8. Picture of airplane: Good English Soars High. 
9. Good Speech Eventually. Why not now? 

10. Speak English! 

11. Picture of an owl: 
lish! 

12. Picture of football team: Fight for Good Eng- 
lish! 

18. Picture of Policeman: Watch Out for Bad 
English, and Good English Will Take Care of 
Itself. 

14. Dutch Cleanser poster, with woman sweeping: 
out scraps of paper which are marked with speech 
errors. 


Be Wise! Use Good Eng- 


In an endeavor to vary the class work for Good 
English Week, I followed this general plan: 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


Extemporaneous speeches. I gave each student 
the names of two persons whose work they were to 
criticize according to the plan I put on the board; 
the object was for them to grade each item and fill 
in the necessary details in the following outline. 
They gave their criticisms to the speakers at the 
close of Tuesday’s class. 

1. Position—Erect—Position of feet. Turning or 
twisting. Hands in pockets. Fingering some article. 

2. Looking at class. 

8. Tone—Too loud, too low, too high. 

4. Enunciation — Is 
every word or word 
ending clear? 

5. English — Mispro- 
nounced what words? 
Excessive use of and, 
so, why, well. Gram- 
matical errors. 

6. Knowledge of sub- 


ject. 
7. Did speaker hold 
the attention of the 
class? 


WEDNESDAY 


The class had handed 
in themes the Friday 
previous to Good Eng- 
lish Week, so to-day I 
gave each pupil a pin 
and small piece of pa- 
per and passed the 
themes around promis- 
cuously. Using the fol- 
lowing as a basis, they 
corrected one another‘s 
themes: 

1. General appearance 
and attractiveness. 

2. Margin — Straight 
and right width. 

3. Title—Title writ- 
ten correctly, capital- 
ized. Space between 
title and opening para- 
graph. 

4. Indentation of par- 
agraphs. 

5. Sentence structure 
—Incomplete sentences. 

6. Punctuation— 
Weakest point. 

7. The following words 
were misspelled. 

M W. r 
Examiner. 

Five per cent was de- 
ducted for each error, 
including those in spell- 
ing, except that in the 
case of punctuation 2% 
was deducted for each. 
At the close of this su- 
pervised period the crit- 
icisms were pinned to 
the manuscript and re- 
turned. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Agriculture Lessons for February~ 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 


Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education 


I—The Potato Family 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: Families of crops—potato family. 
2. Aim: To learn special treatment of po- 
tato family. 
3. Home questions: 
a. Should potatoes be hilled? 
b. Should fertilizer be put under or 
over the seed? 
c. How often should potatoes be sprayed? 
d. What insects trouble potatoes? How 
controlled? 


way, we can learn for ourselves whether large 
or small seed should be used.” 

“We'll do it,” said Uncle Ephraim, “and, by 
the way, have you any other ideas that we may 
try out next spring?” 

“T think so,” said Dick. “We have been study- 
ing crop families for the last few days. Vege- 
tables, like human beings, belong to families 
and just as certain tendencies appear in the 
members of a human family, the related vege- 
tables have something in common that gives 
them a resemblance. It is always profitable to 
study the family traits of a plant, as such study 

may help us better to under- 








“I Never Dreamed That Tobacco and Potatoes Were Cousins,” 
Said Uncle Ephraim 


e. Are tomatoes hardy or tender to frost? 
f. Is it better to stake tomatoes or let 
them lie on the ground? 
g. How are tomatoes staked? 
4, Work for Home or school activity: 
Composition—“How Lime and Humus 
Affect Soils.” 


[)URING January, Dick and Uncle Ephraim 
had made a good start on cutting out the 
underbrush in the west lot, but with the com- 
ing of February, snow became too deep for 
further work of this kind, so Uncle Ephraim 
began to mend the harnesses, file his saws, 
grind axes and make ready for the spring 
work. Meanwhile, Dick continued his studies 
at school, and almost daily there was a discus- 
sion of farm work or some farm crop. Uncle 
Ephraim had never studied “farming,” as he 
called it, at school. Like many others, he be- 
lieved that farming was largely a hit-and-miss 
game and that success was largely a matter of 
wind, weather and luck. Accordingly, he was 
somewhat skeptical of Dick’s “orations,” as he 
called them, on farming, and yet, as he tried 
out a suggestion now and then, he began to 
take Dick more seriously. 

It was Friday evening, and the family sat 
before the open fireplace as was their custom. 
As Uncle Ephraim took off his glasses, he said 
to Dick, “I have been down cellar this after- 
noon sorting out potatoes to plant in the spring. 
You would hardly believe it, but I have remem- 
bered some of the things you told me last No- 
vember about sorting potatoes for seed, and I 
am not picking out all little ones as I have done 
before.” 

“Suppose you plant one row of small seed 
potatoes beside the others next spring, just to 
see how they compare,” said Dick. “In this 


stand its cousins, aunts, and 
uncles. 

“The first family that we 
might discuss is the potato 
family, and in that family we 
ought to consider first the po- 
tato itself. The potato is the 
only member of its family that 
can be planted early in the 
spring and that will thrive in 
cool weather. Cut-pieces of 
the tubers, each weighing about 
two ounces and containing two 
eyes, are planted in furrows 
three feet apart and with fif- 
teen inches between the pieces. 
The seed are placed in the fur- 
row, which should be four to 
six inches deep, and there is 
drawn in about two inches of 
soil upon which is spread a 
good fertilizer at the rate of 
about 1,600 pounds to the acre. 
As the potatoes grow out of 
the furrow, the remaining soil 
should be drawn into the unfilled furrow to 
choke the weeds. It is very important that po- 
tatoes never be hilled or mounded up. Level 
culture is the best. Potatoes must be sprayed 
with a fungicide and insecticide about every 
ten days until the tops die completely.” 

“We will try that scheme of not hilling the 
potatoes next summer,” said Uncle Ephraim. 

“Let us try some each way,” said Dick. “The 
best late variety of potato is the Green Moun- 
tain, and the best early variety is the Irish 
Cobbler. 

“Tomatoes are cousins of the potato, but they 
are lovers of warm weather. The seeds are 
started under glass and the plants set in fur- 
rows in the open field after the last killing 
frost. In setting, a deep hole should be dug so 
that the top of the plant is just level with the 
surface. Enough soil should be drawn into the 
hole to cover the roots. As the plants grow out 
of their holes, the dirt can be drawn in and the 
buried stalks will start more roots. Fertiliza- 
tion is slightly lighter than for the potato. 
These plants should be set 114 feet apart in 
rows that are 3 feet apart. The plants should 
be kept growing to two main leaders and all 
suckers should be ‘nipped out’ of the axils or 
crotches of the leaves when small. Each leader 
should be tied to a four-foot stake. In culti- 
vating, no hilling or mounding of the earth 
about the plant should be done. The tomato 
vines, like the potatoes, must be sprayed with 
a fungicide to kill blight, and also with the 
same insect poisons to kill the aphis and flea 
beetles that attack both. The best variety of 
tomato is Bonny Best.” 

“So potatoes and tomatoes are cousins,” 
said Uncle Ephraim, “and neither should be 
hilled up. Well, well, and I have always hilled 
mine. Now Dick, just explain why we should 








not hill them up. I am anxious to know.” 

“If hilled up,” said Dick, “moisture runs off 
when it rains, and hills that are raised tend to 
dry out more quickly than if level. 

“The second and more distant cousin of the 
potato is the eggplant, also a heat lover and 
victim to the insect pests of potato and tomato. 
Tobacco is still another cousin.” 

“I never dreamed that tobacco and potatoes 
were cousins,” said Uncle Ephraim. “I doubt 
if Aunt Elizabeth will want to believe that.” 

Dick paid no attention to this remark, and 
continued his story. “Although not a member 
of the potato family, the pepper should be con- 
sidered along with this family as it is a heat 
lover and its needs are much the same as those 
of the potato cousins.” 

“That is all very interesting,” said Uncle 
Ephraim, “but the best point for me here is the 
matter of level cultivation. I’ll look through 
the farm papers I have and see what they say 
about this. Then, too, the fact that all mem- 
bers of the same family of crops need the same 
treatment is new to me. I have never compared 
the growing of tomatoes with the growing of 
potatoes. I must think this over and experi- 
ment some this spring and next summer.” 


Fact to remember: Crops of the same family 
need practically the same care and cultivation. 

Words to be defined: furrow; fungicide; in- 
secticide; flea; beetle. 


II—The Cabbage Family 


Assignment in preparation for this lesson: 
1. Topic: Families of crops—cabbage family. 
2. Aim: To learn how to protect and raise 
the cabbage family. 
3. Home questions: 
a. What plants are related to the cab- 


bages? 

b. What diseases affect the roots of 
cabbages? 

c. What are the insects affecting cab- 
bages? 


(Continued on page 85) 














Dick and the Neighbor’s Boy Picking Tomatoes 
—Cousins of Potatoes 
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February Sewing Projects 


By MARY B. GRUBB, cArt Supervisor 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifis” 


HE younger girls will be delighted to 
make the furnishings for a doll’s bed. 
Those who do not own one can prob- 
ably persuade Father or Brother to 
make them a doll’s bed from cigar boxes. Di- 
rections for making this furniture are given 
on another page of this issue (in “Suggestions 
for Grammar Grades’). While this series of 





Bag with Appliqued Design 


sewing lessons will probably require more than 
a month, it will cover so many different stitches 
that it is well worth while. 


A Mattress for a Doll’s Bed 


Heavy unbleached muslin or a lightweight 
cretonne, with a small design in color, will be a 
good material for the mattress. Measure, then 
cut one piece the size of the bottom of the bed, 
with an added allowance on all four sides for 
the seams (see Figure A). Measure, then cut 
one piece, the size of A, 
plus a strip the thickness 


boxlike end. Use overhanding or whipstitch. 
Fill with cotton. Finish the second end just as 
you did the first one. 

Knot the mattress as comfortables are knot- 
ted. Use a fine wool yarn in a long darning 
needle, tie a hard knot, and clip. Select a yarn 
to harmonize with the color of the design, if 
you used cretonne for the mattress. 

Cut a pattern to determine the right size for 
pillows. Make them of the same material as 
the mattress, and fill with cotton. Overhand 
the seam at the end which was left open to in- 
sert the cotton. 


Sheets, Pillows, and Blankets 


When the mattress is finished place it on the 
bed, then measure and cut the sheets to fit. 
Fold and baste hems all the way around; the 
ones at the side should be very narrow. 

Small cases or slips should be made for the 
pillows. Use a thin muslin or flaxon. Seam 
with running stitch and finish the loose ends 
with a hem. 

From flannel or outing flannel cut a blanket. 
Finish the edges with a fine, narrow blanket 
stitch. Use mercerized cotton or wash silk em- 
broidery thread. 


A Bedspread 


The spread shown in the photograph is much 
prettier than the picture indicates. It is made 
of a finely woven cream scrim. A ‘border or 
band of pink organdie is basted, then sewed to 
the edge of the scrim. Next fold up the or- 
gandie on the right side of the spread, and 
baste securely. Finish it with a chain stitch 
of pink embroidery thread on the edge of the 
band. 

Make a pattern of paper before cutting the 
organdie for the design. Fold in the middle 
when cutting the basket. 

The small basket and leaves are of pale green 
organdie. Fold in the edges and pin to the 
spread; baste, then sew with an overhanding 
stitch. No. 60 thread should be used. The 
flowers are pale pink circles. They are appli- 
quéd in the same manner as the basket and 
leaves are. Add small French knots for the 
centers of the flowers. 





Bedspread for Doll’s Bed 


A Bag 


This month’s sewing project for the older 
girls is the appliquéing of a design to a bag or 
dresser scarf, using satin stitch. (Only the 
bag is shown in the photograph.) 

It is made of rather heavy gray linen. The 
design is embroidered with three strands of 
six-ply embroidery thread. The flower spots 
are mulberry, and the leaves a soft green. Ap- 
ply the design to both sides of the bag. 

The completed bag is 9 inches by 10 inches. 
The lining is of a mulberry linen of a finer 
weave, and comes to the edge of the 2%4 inch 
hem at the top. 

To make this bag: Straighten the edges of 
linen by cutting on a drawn thread. Cut an 
oblong 2514 inches by 10 inches. Cut the lin- 
ing 934 inches by 17 inches. 

Overhand all raw edges to prevent raveling. 
Fold the linen through the middle, crosswise. 
The line of the fold should be marked with a 
row of basting stitches. 

Plan for the placing 
of design shown at the 





of the mattress at each E 


bottom of the chart of 








end (see Figure B). D 
Measure, then cut two 


pieces the length of the A B 


finished mattress, plus 
two seams and as wide 
as the mattress is thick 
(see Figure C). 

To make: First baste, 
then sew the strips C to 
the sides of A. Use a 
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combination of the run- 
ning and the backstitch; 
take two or three run- 
ning stitches, then one 
backstitch to strengthen 
the seam. Repeat until 

the seam is finished. 
Next baste and sew 
the opposite edges of C 
en 









CHAIN STITCH 


to the sides of Figure B. mn 
Reverse the work to git 
bring the seams to the on 
inside. Make narrow vii 

folds on the edges D, i 

F and the ends G, H, an 

sew together to form a SATIN STITCH 








@ASTING STITCH 


stitches. Enlarge the 
design on drawing pa- 
per; transfer the outline 
to the linen. Be sure 
the threads of the warp 
are kept straight with 
the design. 

Use a frame as you 
embroider. The draw- 
ings show how to make 
the satin stitch. Use ver- 
tical lines throughout 








HEM-WRONG SIDE 
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FRENCH KNOTS 
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the work, until you have 
had considerable expe- 
rience in embroidering. 
Apply the design to both 
sides; then fold and 
seam the sides, using 
backstitch. 

Fold back the top for 
a hem 2% inches deep, 
letting it go on top of 
the lining, which has 
been seamed at the sides 
and pinned in place. Af- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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PRACTIGAL CONSTRUGTION WoRK 
FOR NOME AND SCHOOL 









By FRANK I. SOLAR 


DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING, DETROIT f 
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AKE the table of soft 

wood, as it is to be 
painted cherry red or some 
other bright color which 
is admired by the little 
folks. Begin work by 
making the side and end 
rails. Plane one face care- 
fully until it is true, and 
then you will be able to 
square the edges and 
other surfaces from this 
working face. 

Assemble the rails, mak- 
ing the frame to which 
the legs and top are to be 
fastened. Sixpenny fin- 
ishing or common nails 
may be used, but round- 
headed screws will hold 
the parts better than nails 
will. 

Now make the legs. No- 
tice that they taper and be 
sure that they are all the 
same length and that the 
ends test perfectly square 
with the straight edges. 
Fasten the legs to the 
frame with screws or 
nails. Care must be exer- 
cised to prevent the latter 
running into each other, 
thus causing the wood to 
split. 





Makin 





parirces. s 
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g a Little Red Table 
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Constructing Toys for Little Folks 


The top should be made 
next and, no doubt, will 
have to be made up of two 
or three pieces. If this 
is necessary, apply a thin 
coat of glue to the joining 
edges before nailing them 
to the frame. 

Break all sharp edges 
with the plane, rounding 
them slightly. Finish all 
surfaces as smooth as pos- 
sible with sandpaper. The 
better you sandpaper the 
model, the better your 
paint will set. Two coats 
of paint or enamel and a 
thin coat of varnish will 
produce a finish just like 
that you have seen in the 
toy stores. 

On receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope, I will 
send teachers drawings 
for a workbench, turning 
lathe, or jig saw. As the 
supply is limited, I can 
send only one of these to 
any one address. 


In order to assure mail 
reaching Mr. Solar prompt- 
ly, all correspondence for 
him should be addressed to 
Mr. Frank I. Solar, 5521 
Third Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Young Citizen and His Health 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Part II—A Milk Campaign 


NY vital, comprehensive project opens 
the way for other projects; the devel- 
oping of these other projects is nec- 
essary to meet the needs disclosed and 
to satisfy the interests awakened by 

the main or initial project. Thus, early in the 
development of our nutrition project the chil- 
dren were brought face to face with the value 
of milk as a food, and so were led naturally in- 
to a far-reaching study of milk and the work- 
ing out of a milk campaign. 


The Situation 


1. The weighing and measuring of forty-five 
pupils had disclosed that 5 were between 7% 
and 10% under weight, 13 were 10% or more 
under weight and 2 were 20% overweight. 
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The Young Fisherman 


Class Record Sheet small Amer- 
ican flags (gummed seals) had been pasted 
next to the names of those children whose 
weight was normal for their height and age, 
showing that in that respect, certainly, they 
had made a perfect score as good citizens. 

3. Our study of nutrition had led us to see 
the importance of correct diet, and our consid- 
eration of foods had given us as one of our 
core topics MILK, THE ONE PERFECT Foop, which 
immediately produced much in the way of com- 
ment from the pupils as to their own personal 
ideas on this subject, their likes and dislikes, 
and their milk drinking habits. This disclosed, 
naturally, that in this class there were the usu- 
al percentages of those who did not care for 
milk, those who thought it was “babyfied” to 
drink milk (half-grown boys are very often 
given to thinking the drinking of milk, espe- 
cially in school, is beneath their manly dig- 
nity), and those who were ignorant or indif- 
ferent. 


2. On our 


Initiating the Project 


1. To immediately get the matter before the 
class in an objective way, the teacher took them 
te visit a local plant where they saw the com- 
plete process of handling the milk from the 
time it comes from the producer until it is tak- 
en out to the consumer—getting the milk in, 
the pasteurization, bottling, capping, etc. The 
various steps in the process of pasteurization 
excited keen interest, as did the peep into the 


Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 





refrigerators where the milk 
was stored for its brief stay 
before being sent out. When, 
at the conclusion of the ob- 
servation tour, the class were 
taken into the salesroom and 
seated at the white-topped 
tables for a “treat,” not one 
of them refused the tiny 
gill-bottle of milk which was 
set before each by the neat 
attendant. The “trick” cap, 
as one boy called it, with its 
little patent flap for the in- 
sertion of the straw through 
which to drink the milk, to- 
gether with the general feel- 
ing of jolly good-will and of 
picnic festivity produced by 
the occasion, was too infec- 
tious to be withstood by any, 
and the delicious, cool milk, 
once tasted, was its own best 
recommendation. 

2. As the class had become 
so much interested in the 
process of pasteurization, 








debate that topic with you.” 
Naturally other pupils “took 
sides” with either one or the 
other of the two boys, and so 
our real study program was 
launched. 


Outline of Study 


1. Preliminary review. 

a. What nutrition 
volves. 

b. Kinds of food essen- 
tial to the well-being of the 
body; what each food ele- 
ment does for the body. 

2. Comparisons as to food 
values. 

One quart of milk equals— 

8 eggs 

2 lbs. potatoes 

6 lbs. spinach 

7 lbs. lettuce 

4 lbs. cabbage 

1-3 lb. cheese 

3% lb. lean round beef 

2 lbs. salt codfish 


in- 








the language periods for sev- 
eral days were given to a 
biographical study of ‘“Pas- 
teur, the Hero of Disease Prevention,” with 
both oral and written reports of the life and 
work of this great scientist, and thé reading of 
magazine and other articles on the various ap- 
plications of the principle discovered by him. 

3. In the handwork period that day small 
milk bottles were drawn, then cut out. Spaces 
were arranged, and then each child copied on 
his bottle his own weight-height record. 

4. Again the appeal to the eye, and the curi- 
osity, was used with good effect. The Health 
Officer wrote to the National Dairy Council, 
Chicago, and got their splendid free charts. 
The Decoration Committee featured these in 
their room decoration for the next week, so 
that when the pupils came in that Monday 
morning these posters and the core topic writ- 
ten on the board in various colors and types of 
lettering led one boy to say, “I don’t see any- 
thing so much in milk to make it the ‘one per- 
fect food’. It doesn’t seem so perfect to me. 
Milk is just—milk.” We had had a few simple 
debates before, so another boy with an argu- 
mentative turn came quickly back with, “I'll 








Milk, the King of Foods— 
A Jointed Toy 


3 lbs. fresh codfish 
4 lbs. beets 
5 lbs. turnips 
1-6 lb. butter 
1-3 Ib. wheat flour 
One glass of milk equals 2 eggs, 2 slices 
bread, etc. 
3. Milk is a food because it— 


HAS WHICH 
Lime and phos- Make the body of the skel- 
phorus eton. 
Fat and sugar Supply the fuel—give heat 
and energy. 
Protein Builds muscle—gives strength. 
Vitamines Are essential to normal devel- 
opment and continued 
health. 
Water Cleanses and cools. 
4. Cost. 


a. Reasons why milk costs more now than 
it used to: higher cost of farm labor, of fodder, 
of transportation, etc. 

b. Comparison of cost of one quart of milk 
with cost of amounts of other foods which it 


equals. 
(Continued on page 79. 





A Milk Poster, Inspired by One of Riley's Poems 
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The Making gf Valentines 


By FLORA B. POTTER and EVELYN S. GUHR 


Art Deparimeni, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


many holidays—festival days for the chil- 

dren—which give the key to their most 
intense interests. One which holds first 
place with the wee folk is that of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and when properly adapted, it can 
be used to advantage by the older pupils. In 
the illustrations are given two designs: The 
Wild Rose of Love, 


[= the school calendar for the year are 


part of design, and one strip 4”x14” for stem. 
Where this is done with little children, 


teacher should cut strips for them, as the, 


assembling of parts is quite enough. 
Using practice paper, have pupils fold 
and cut hearts. For the large green leaf, 


you will want a rectangle 234”x134” to fold 
and cut. When a good pattern is obtained, 


fw 


strip at bottom, leaving 1% 
stem vertically over middle crease. 
smaller leaf so that point just touches lower 
band, and the larger leaf overlaps both stem 
and band. By placing one red heart just at 
top of stem directly in the center the flower 


margin; place 
Place 


arrangement is easily obtained. Fold band 
to go around folded card, about 414”. Hold 
with heart, as at C. 





suitable for the first 
grade, and The Love 
Bird, intended for 
use in seventh or 
eighth grade. Both 
designs are to be 
worked out through 
cutting of colored 
papers. Tonal pa- 
pers are lighter, 
more brilliant in col- 
or and more easily 
handled for this 
problem. 

Teacher’s Aim. To 
work out in symbol- 
ism of form and col- 
or, a well-arranged, 
beautifully designed 
card to carry a mes- 
sage of love and 
greeting to a friend. 

Children’s Aim. To 
make a valentine. 

Procedure. Read 
and tell valentine 
stories. Review sym- 
bols for valentines— 
hearts, birds, flowers 
—through either 
drawing or cutting. 
Study the symbolism 
of color, choosing 
red for love, green 
for everlasting affec- 
tion, and purple for 
truth and love. 


THE WILD ROSE OF 
LOVE 


Materials. 

One sheet 6”x9” 
blue-green tonal 
paper. (Shows 
black in_ illus- 
tration.) 

One sheet 414”x 
12” green tonal 
paper. (Shows 
gray in illustra- 
tion.) 

One sheet 414”x6” 
bright red tonal 





paper. (Shows 

white in illus- 

tration.) 
Method. 





THE LOVE Birp 
Materials, 

One sheet red con- 
struction paper 
6”x9”. (Gray in 
illustration.) 

One sheet purple 
construction pa- 
per 6”x4%”, 
(Black in illus- 
tration.) 

One sheet light 
gray construc- 
tion paper 6”x 
4%”, (White in 
illustration.) 

Method. 

From red paper 
cut card for back- 
ground 6”’x5'4”% On 
practice paper, draw 
or cut patterns for 


the Love Bird’s 
wings. Notice one 
side of heart is low- 
er than the other. 
Use oblongs 2'”x 
%”. His tail is a 
long narrow heart 


2”x5°” and is insert- 
ed in a slit cut in 
heart underneath; 


his head is also a 
heart 1°4”x1°4. When 
pupil has pattern 
trace and cut from 
red. 

With scissors, cut 
patterns for large 


hearts, using squares 
434”, Cut away sharp 
end of heart at bot- 
tom. First trace an | 
cut gray heart and 
then cut pattern 
down about 4,” and 
trace and cut purple 
heart. The eyes are 
small purple hearts 
%,”x32”, with gray 
circles 14%” for pu- 
pils. 

Assembly of parts: 
place card with short 
edge from left to 
right, lay gray heart 








Take blue-green 
6”’x9” paper, long edges vertical, and fold in 
fourths the short diameter. (See A and B.) 

From green sheet, cut strip 1”x12” to be 
used as band to hold valentine when doors 
at A and B are folded. (C.) 

Also, cut two green strips 23%”x12” for 
decorating the upper right and left corners; 
cut one strip 12”x414” for the lower middle 


trace on green paper and cut. Do the same 
for leaf on left side, using oblong 2”x1”. 

For petals and heart to hold band, use 
oblongs 114”x14”. Get pattern and trace 5 
hearts on red paper for flower, and one in 
red for band. 

Assembly of parts: place green strips at 
left and right corners, 44” margin; place 


%” from bottom. 
Cut a slit horizontally in purple heart 1,” 
long, 1%” from bottom edge of heart. Put 
red heart cut for tail here. Place wings 
about 1%” from tail and then head, placing 
eyes last. Paste all parts. For a standard, 
cut as at D, making 414” long, and pasting 
so that lower edge is even with card. 

These designs can easily be varied. 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


Using Materials From Nature’s 
Storehouse 
By Alfaretta M. Sherman 


UMEROUS materials needed in the school- 
N room may be obtained by the rural school 

teacher with an expenditure of time and 
effort only. In many sections it is possible to: dig 
from the earth clay for modeling which answers 
the purpose of commercial clay. Vases may be 
modeled, and then fired in an ordinary heating 
stove. They may then be decorated with water 
color paint. When dry the vases should be given 
three or four coats of shellac. 

The round reed that grows in shallow lakes and 
ponds, if gathered before frost comes, is useful in 
weaving baskets and matting, on which designs 
may be painted. Willow twigs, wild grasses, corn 
husks, and many different kinds of bark, are very 
useful in basketry. The bark from small growth 
maple or ash trees, cut in strips about one and a 
half inches wide, may be woven into beautiful bas- 
kets. A foundation basket of wire mosquito netting, 
lined with the soft flexible moss that grows in low, 
damp places, and filled with wood violets or wild 
vines, makes a dainty little hanging basket. 

Old newspapers may be made into papier-maché. 
The paper should be torn into small pieces, soaked 
in hot water, pressed and worked into a pulp. Two 
tablespoons of liquid glue should be added to each 
cup of pulp. It may then be molded into form. 

Most people are familiar with beads made of 
colored magazine covers or advertisements, or bits 
of wall paper. The paper should be cut into tri- 
angles having approximately a base of two inches 
and an altitude of six inches. Beginning at the 
base, the paper should be rolled over a hatpin. A 
bit of paste on the point of the triangle holds the 
paper in place. The beads are finished with two 
coats of shellac. 

Imitation bamboo furniture may be made of 
thick, strong cornstalks. The bamboo markings 
may be put on with dark stain, before the furni- 
ture is varnished. Useful chests may be made by 
covering a packing box of convenient size with 
cornstalks tacked on perpendicularly. 

Then there is rug making. The pupils’ parents 
usually have rags that they are willing to donate 
for the purpose of making rugs. This year we have 
been making old-fashioned braided rugs. The rags 
are torn into rather wide strips, braided in three 
strands, and sewed into round or oblong rugs. Dif- 
ferent kinds may be made. 

Many kinds of seeds may be gathered for various 
purposes. Cucumber or muskmelon seeds may be 
soaked and strung, making attractive chains, or 
may be worked into charming designs for sewing or 
crochet bags. 

Along the country roadsides or in the corners of 
fences, are some weeds whose stems are hollow or 
filled with soft pith. These may be gathered in the 
late autumn, when dry, and cut into pieces about a 
quarter of an inch long, dyed different colors, and 
used as beads. 

Many articles made of these easily obtained ma- 





terials may be sold readily, the proceeds being used 
for materials which need to be purchased. The 
sale of these articles also helps to solve the equip- 
ment problem, whch is usually present in the 
majority of schools. 


An Effective Means for Speech 
Improvement 
By E. J. Bonner 


OT long ago on the main bulletin board of a 

progressive school there appeared a bulletin 

headed “Our Vernacular” with the subtitle, 

“A Daily Reminder.” Underneath was the follow- 
ing caution: 

“Do not use the article a or an in such sentences 

as, ‘What kind of animal is that?’ Speakers and 








PAPER CUTTING BORDER 
By: JOHN T. LEMOS 


UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long from 
silhouette paper. Fold into thirds and 
then fold once more, obtaining the propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges 
even as possi- 
ble. Dotted lines 
show folded 
edges. When 
cutting inside 
the outer bor- 
der, make a 
short fold, clip 
a little diamond 
shaped hole, 
and insert point 
of scissors in 
this opening. 
Keeping a firm 
hold on the pa- 
per and turning 
it to meet the 
scissors will 
give the best re- 
sults. Be sure 
to cut firmly up 
to the intersec- 
tions, so as to 
avoid tearing. 
In the class- 
room a_ large 
drawing should 
be made on the 
blackboard and 
the teacher 
should cut two 
or more borders 
as an explana- 
tion. A border 
cut out in extra large size and pinned up 
against white paper in front of the room 
would help the pupils to grasp the idea. Al- 
low each pupil to cut two borders, selecting 
the best for display. Paper cutting is a splen- 
did method of teaching directness, good de- 
sign and tone values. 
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writers careless of their English often use such ex- 
pressions as, ‘What kind of an animal is that?’ 
‘He is not that kind of a man.’ This use of the 
article is wrong. A and an are from the Anglo- 
Saxon, meaning one, and, of course, it would be 
nonsense to ask, ‘What kind of one man is that?’” 

In this way by focusing the attention of students 
on one common error of speech each day, the school 
was utilizing a very effective means for speech im- 
provement. 


The Party—Its Value in The First 
Grade 


By Florence Barbara Dolph 


O many superintendents, principals, and 
teachers, a party suggests only a means of 
entertainment and of giving pleasure. They 

fail to recognize its great value and, for that 
reason, feel that there is no time to devote to parties 
in the regular school work. 

A party does furnish pleasure and entertainment, 
but it also does more than that. If well planned, it 
will correlate with other subjects—oral English, art 
work, and seat work—besides training the child in 
things of a more social nature. 

Is the work worth while? The answer depends 
upon your point of view, whether you are teaching 
so that the children can merely read and write, or 
whether you are training for citizenship and for 
life. After the work had been done in a first 
grade, the following expressions were heard from 
some of the mothers: 


A mother from one of the best homes said, 
“I had been so busy with outside work that I - 
had become a bit careless in setting the table. 
Now Mary Louise helps to set it and she is 
very particular that everything be in its cor- 
rect place. It is helping us both.” 

An Italian mother said, “My Frankie and 
Mary come from school and make the table like 
Americans, and we eat like Americans. I like.” 
This is a good start at Americanizing this 
family. 

Another mother said, “I have never known 
just how to set a table correctly and other little 
things which one should know. Now I am 
learning from my six-year-old daughter, and 
she is so interested in helping me, never dream- 
ing that she is teaching me too.” 

Still another mother remarked upon seeing 

- some of the work, “I have often wondered how 
my children happened to be so polite and have 

-such nice manners. I keep boarders and.am so 

busy that I do not have much time for the chil- 

dren, except to get them enough to eat and 
wear. I did not know they taught such things 
at school.” 

A party means much to a child. School parties 
do not have to be elaborate for the children enjoy 
very simple parties with “make believe” food as 
much as the pretentious ones. The more the child 
helps in the preparation and carrying out of the 
plans, the more he enjoys it. 
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Before a real party is given, there is quite a bit 
of preparatory work to be done. In the art period, 
the problem of cutting and decorating a plate is 
given. It may be necessary for the children to work 
for several periods in order to make fairly good 
designs. Another day the knife, fork, and spoon 
may be cut. At this point some of the children will 
doubtless suggest that they set a table, and this can 
be done. The teacher may show with the set she 
has cut how she sets her table, and then let the 
children set their own. The next day the water 
glass may be cut out, and by pasting a small strip 
of paper on the back, it can be made to stand up- 
right. The table may be reset, using the glass. 
In the same way the cup and saucer are cut out and 
placed in position. Thus the children learn to do by 
doing. 

Through dramatization the children learn how to 
receive a guest, how to introduce him to other 
guests, how to accept an introduction and how to do 
other things which it is well for a child to know. 
He will not be so self-conscious as he would be if 
he had to learn these things later on. A “play 
party” may be arranged, half the children acting as 
hosts, while the others are guests. The following 
day the order may be reversed so that all have a 
chance to do both. 

The workers set the tables 
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It was decided to invite the children of the kin- 
dergarten, the principal, and the special supervisors. 
Oral invitations were decided upon, and after hear- 
ing different children tell how they would extend 
the invitation, a child was chosen to go to the kin- 
dergarten, and others to each of the other guests. 
The desks were movable, so the committee on ar- 
rangements moved the desks close to the walls, 
placing the chairs in a large circle. They brought 
from the kindergarten the chairs for the guests, 
alternating them with their own. 

In the art class they had cut black cats and jack- 
o’-lanterns, which they used in decorating the room. 
They decided to make paper caps, so they used 
white paper napkins, pasting two sides together. 
These they decorated with cats, pumpkins, or jack- 
o’-lanterns. Dutch caps and aprons were made 
from the napkins for those who served, and these 
were also decorated. 

The chairman of the entertainment committee 
had charge of the program. This consisted of a story 
by the kindergarten teacher, songs by the kinder- 
garten children and the first-grade children, each 
group singing songs learned for Halloween. After 
the program was over, refreshments were served 
by three boys and three girls. The refreshments 
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consisted of animal crackers, apples, and candy 
brought by the children. The food was placed on 
trays covered with decorated napkins and all ar- 
ranged upon a table. A white tablecloth of crepe 
paper, which the children had also decorated, cov- 
ered the table. For a centerpiece, a big jack-o’- 
lantern was used. This part of the work, that is, 
the serving, had been talked over with the class, so 
that when the time came the children knew what to 
serve first, whom to serve first, and how. 

Most mothers would think that to have over sixty 
children together at a party would be too hard a 
task, that it would be difficult to entertain them 
and that there would be too much noise and con- 
fusion. Such, however, was not the case. The 
children talked to their neighbors, laughed, and 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves without any undue 
noise. The first-grade children, feeling their re- 
sponsibility, acted as good hosts and hostesses; the 
kindergarten children were perfect little gues -; 
and the party itself was a great success. 

Parties should be given during the year for differ- 
ent guests. The entertainment for each group 
varies greatly, but the children are able to work 
out very good programs. The parents are usually 
entertained by school work, such as music and 
dramatization, while the 
children are_ entertained 








with the dishes that they 
have made. If you have a 
long play table or movable 
desks, you are fortunate. 
If not, the desks may be 
used, but there is not the 
same. social atmosphere. 
Graham crackers take the 
place of sandwiches, cake, or 
anything the children decide 
to serve. Two or three chil- 
dren are chosen to be pre- 
pared to take charge of the 
guests after refreshments 
are served. While the others 
are acting as “clean-up com- 
mittee,” these children en- 
tertain their guests by play- 
ing games with them. 

The things which are to be Masentl 
remembered while at the 
table are talked about before 
the party begins, and the 
little people try very hard 
indeed to remember them all. 
The most important ones 
only are stressed at this 
time, that is, waiting until 
all are served before begin- 
ning to eat, keeping elbows 
off the table, and not talk- 
ing with food in the mouth. 
Such things as use of nap- 
kin are talked about but too 
much cannot be expected 
from little people at one 
time, especially from chil- 
dren who come from homes 
where little or no attention 
is paid to such things. 

At the first opportunity a 
real party should be planned. 
A description of such a 
party given on Halloween by 
a first grade may furnish 
suggestions for parties at 
any time of year. The chil- 
dren did all of the planning, 
though of course it was di- 
rected through suggestions 
by the teacher. Committees 
were chosen for the refresh- 
ments, serving, arrangement 
of room, and entertainment. 
All the children worked on 


ne Favalepe Pattern 
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Valentine Envelope 








some committee, and all help- 


or Valentine Envelege 








ed on the “clean-up” com- 
mittee. The chairman of 
each committee was chosen 
by the class and he chose 
his own helpers. 








VALENTINE DESIGNS 


These designs were made by school children in Syracuse, N. Y. 


under Matilda Miett, Art Supervisor. 


Lend Thite Valentine 


with games. 

Children enjoy the respon- 
sibility and the work of pre- 
paring for the party. While 
doing these things, they are 
forming habits that are in- 
valuable to them later, for 
courtesy, thoughtfulness, 
good manners, and ease in 
meeting people are habits 
which should be cultivated. 


The Twofold Pur- 
pose of Reading 
By Louise Crawford 


HE teaching of read- 
ing should serve a 
twofold purpose: 


First, it should enable the 
child to get the thought and 
master the mechanics; sec- 
ond, it should create in the 
child a keen desire to try out 
his power on any material 
that meets his eye and ca- 
pabilities. 

I use short action sen- 
tences in my work in silent 
reading, requiring the pupils 
to act out the thought. On 


the blackboard I _ write, 
“Ring the bell.” After a 
child has acted it out, I have 
another child ask, ‘Who 
rang the bell?” The proper 
child responds, “It was I 
who rang the bell.” I then 


write these two sentences on 
the blackboard. In this way 
the children will use the ir- 
regular verbs correctly, be- 
fore the improper habit is 
formed. Also the proper 
use of the pronoun can be 
taught in this way. 

The next step is to have 
the children show by a sin- 
gle sign their knowledge of 
the content of sentences, as, 
“If you are well and happy, 
rise and clap your hazds 
three times.” “Find a little 
girl who has a pretty ribbon 
like your own.” “Go to a 
boy who lives near your 
home.” 

Weave in all the variety 
you can. Blackboard work 


Corer 











(Continued on page 87) 
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Around the Chemist’s Table 


Vi—Where Shall We Get Heat? 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph.D. 


Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska 


ECENTLY a full page of a prominent mid- 

western daily newspaper was devoted to 

“The Truth About Burning Oil.” The ar- 

ticle favored the use of crude oil or “distillate” as 

some call it, in the heating systems of residences. 

The discussion seemed to hinge on whether coal or 
oil is the better for heat production. 

Eskimo children of the northland are said to be 
as fond of fat as the children of our country are of 
candy. Why should that be? Why should we our- 
selves prefer more fat in our winter diet than at 
other times of the year? Are these questions in 
which the chemist is interested? Does the food 
produce heat in our bodies and is that a matter to 
be considered in preparing a menu? 

1. How Measure Heat? 

“Before we may find out which produces the more 
heat, coal or oil,’’ says our chemist, “we must have 
a way of measuring the heat that these fuels pro- 
duce. Let us find how to measure heat. Here are 
three cups. Into the first is poured half a pint of 
boiling water, into the second a pint of lukewarm 
‘water and into the third a pint of boiling water. 
Read the temperature of each cup. (First about 
95°, second about 60° and third about 95°.) Which 
is the hottest? (The first and third.) Which is 
the coolest? (The second.) Why does the luke- 
warm water make your hand warm? (Because 
heat goes from the water to your hand.) Which 
would warm your hand the longer, the half pint of 
boiling water or the whole pint of boiling water? 
(The whole pint, because there is more of it.) 
Which has the more heat? (The full pint.) Which 
would warm your hand the longer, the pint of luke- 
warm water or the pint of boiling water? (The 
pint of boiling water, because it is hotter.) Which 
has the more heat in this case? (The pint of boil- 
ing water.) Thus you see that to measure the heat 
in some water we need to know not only how hot 
it is but also how much there is of it. We find how 
much, by weighing the material, and how hot, by 
getting its temperature. We are more concerned 
with the change produced in the temperature of the 
substance than with its temperature at any given 
time. If, for instance, the heats from the same 
weights of two different materials produce the same 
temperature change in a given weight of water, 
those two materials would give off equal amounts 
of heat. 

2. How Heasure Heat from Burning Fuels and 

Foods? 

In order then to find which of two fuels produces 
the more heat, it is necessary to find which will 
warm a given weight of water the more when the 
same weight of each is burned. To do this an ap- 
paratus must be so arranged that the materials 
tested may be burned and’ that the heat produced 
may cause water to be warmed. 

(1) Making the Calorimeter. 

Professor F. M. Gregg of Nebraska Wesleyan 
University is the inventor of the simple calorimeter 
here described. The author is also indebted to him 
for much in the experiments that follow. 

Anyone can construct this apparatus with a ham- 
mer and saw. The materials needed are: three 


large-size pie tins, a piece of board about one foot 
square, some scraps of window glass, and four ten- 
penny nails. 


First place the pieces of glass upon 
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a board, then put the first pie pan on this glass. 
(See illustration.) At equal intervals around the 
pie pan drive the four nails. Slope the nails just 
enough to come under the rim of the second pie 
pan, which they are to support. Drive each nail far 
enough into the board to be firm and to support the 
pan without its tipping. The third pie pan is now 
inverted over the second, and the calorimeter is 
ready for use. The illustration shows four cal- 
orimeters. 


(2) Making a Balance. 


In addition to the calorimeter, a balance is needed 
in the experiments that follow. If one similar to 
that in the picture is not at hand, a simple one may 
be made by taking a six-inch ruler and boring holes 
through it under its three inch, one-half inch, and 
five and one-half inch marks. After the holes have 
been made, the ruler should be carefully balanced 
by suspending it at the middle hole and filing it off 
at the heavier end if it does not balance at the first 
trial. For pans, use two lids from syrup cans. 


’ Make four holes through each with a nail and sus- 


pend the pans by cords from the end holes of the 
ruler. Now balance the apparatus as before, and if 
either side is heavy bring it into balance by filing 
off some of the pan upon that side. Use sand and a 
five cent piece (five grams) for weights. 


3. How Much Heat in a Teasp of Ker ? 

Cut four sheets of newspaper into circular pieces, 
each six inches in diameter. Crumple up three of 
them and place in the bottom of the lower pan to 
support the fourth piece. (See girl at left in pic- 
ture.) Put exactly one pint of water into the sec- 
ond pan, take its temperature (see girl at right in 
picture) and cover with the third pan. Set fire to 
the paper and after it is fully burned up take the 
temperature of the water a second time. How 
much temperature change in the water? (Read 
thermometer.) How much heat in four six-inch 
circles of newspaper? (Enough to heat one pint 
of water—°.) 

Again prepare the same-sized four circles of 
paper. Before putting them into the pan, exactly 
counterbalance them upon the balance with loose 
sand placed in the left-hand pan. (Leave the loose 
sand in the pan throughout the experiments that 
follow.) Crumple up the three pieces of paper and 
upon the middle of the fourth slowly pour a tea- 
spoonful of kerosene (see girl at left in picture) so 
that it spreads over the paper and none is lost. 
Place papers back upon the right-hand pan of the 
balance and counterbalance with the same loose 
sand and a small sack of sand to equal the weight 
of the kerosene. Of what does the loose sand repre- 
sent the weight? (Of the circles of paper.) Place 
paper and kerosene upon the lower pan of the cal- 
orimeter and after exactly a pint of water has been 
added to the middle pan, its temperature taken, and 
the cover put on, set fire to the paper and kerosene. 
After the burning has ceased, take the final tem- 
perature. How much change in temperature has 
occurred? (Read thermometer.) This change is 
due to heat from what two fuels? (Paper and 
kerosene.) How much of the change is due to the 
kerosene alone? (Last reading minus the preced- 
ing.) How much better is kerosene as a fuel than 
paper? (About twice as good.) We can say that 
there is enough fuel heat in a teaspoonful of kero- 
sene to heat one pint of water—°. 


4. Is Soft Coal as Good for Producing Heat as 
Kerosene? 
Prepare the four papers as before and balance 
against the loose sand in the left-hand pan of the 
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balance. Take a clean lump of soft coal and powder 
it very fine either in a mortar or by pounding with 
a hammer upon a flatiron. Place the sack of sand 
upon the loose sand in the left-hand pan, and pour 
carefully upon the fourth piece of paper enough 
coal powder to make the whole apparatus come into 
balance. Carefully remove all, that no coal dust be 
lost, and place in the bottom pan of the calorimeter. 
Pour slowly over the coal dust the teaspoonful of 
kerosene. 

What is the weight of the coal dust equal to? 
(The weight of the kerosene used in the last ex- 
periment, i. e. the paper sack of sand.) Place the 
pint of water in the middle pan, take its tempera- 
ture, put on the lid and light the coal and paper. 
After the burning has ceased take the temperature 
again. What change in temperature? (Read 
thermometer.) What fuels have burned to produce 
this heat? (Paper, kerosene and coal.) How much 
temperature change was produced by the paper? 
How much by the spoonful of kerosene? (See last 
experiment.) How much change does that leave as 
due to the coal? How then does the coal compare 
with kerosene as a fuel? (About half as good.) 
At current prices of kerosene and soft coal, which 
would be the cheaper to burn for fuel? (One ton 
of coal would be equal in heat value to 1000 pounds 
of kerosene or 1000—6.68=150 gallons. Kerosene 
at 12 cents per gallon costs $18.00 against $12.00 
(more or less) for a ton of soft coal.) Why then 
the newspaper talk about oil burners in the home? 
(Distillate is even less expensive than kerosene and 
on the other hand has a lower heat value. How- 
ever, the selling talk relates to its convenience and 
cleanliness rather than to its cheapness.) 


5. Heat Value of Foods 

Do foods act like fuels? (Yes.) Do they have 
different heat producing values? (Yes.) What is 
the chief purpose of burning coal in a locomotive? 
(To make it move, give it energy.) Do foods serve 
a similar purpose in our bodies? (They do; people 
become weak and cannot work when they are with- 
out food). It would seem, then, to be of some im- 
portance to know which foods have the most heat- 
or energy-producing value. We shall in each case 
proceed exactly as we did in determining the fuel 
value of the coal. In the first case we shall use 
enough starch to counterbalance the paper sack of 
sand, in the second case dried beef of the same 
weight, and in the third butter of that weight. 
After results have been secured for all, arrange 
them in order of their heat-producing values. (The 
order will be: butter, starch, dried beef. The values 
are roughly: butter value is about twice that of 
starch and starch about twice that of the beef.) 
Notice that we have used samples from the three 
great classes of foods: fats, carbohydrates and 
proteins. Which is the fat? The protein? The 
carbohydrate? What do the results from your ex- 
periments mean in terms of winter diet? (In win- 
ter our bodies need heat-producing foods containing 
fat.) Why should a farmer need to eat more food 
than a telegraph operator? (He is more active 
physically and consequently needs more food to fur- 
nish energy.) 

Burning of fuels and oxidation of foods are by no 
means the only sources of heat and energy. Moth- 
er’s electric iron, the natural hot springs, and the 
molten lava of a volcano, as well as the glass- 
trapped heat in the florist’s greenhouse, tell us of 
other sources of heat. Scientists tell us that prac- 
tically all energy upon the earth’s surface may be 
traced ultimately to the sun’as its source. You 
might try to find out how the heat energy from 
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burning coal came from the sun or how the energy 
from the electric iron came from water which re- 
ceived its energy from the sun. In seeking to do 
this you are seeking to relate things and that is 
what thinking men and women are constantly en- 
deavoring to do. Science is called classified know- 
ledge. In making classifications of knowledge re- 
lationships are of great importance. 


With half turn right, reverse knee bend 
R ahasee aera era ecnieod Sele e athe: tanec Three—four 
[Make the turn to the right on the heels. ] 


Return to first position................ Five—six 
Lag 109) ne a Seven—eight 
With raising arms forward, touch position left 

LGOG” LOB WARE 605.0 cis csiecccccceeccees ..One 





Courtesy of Prof. F. M. Gregg, Nebraska Wesleyan University 


_| 





Pupils Using Homemade Calorimeters to Find the Heat Value of Starch 


“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily 
Use—VI 


By William P. Uhler, Jr. 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 


AvuTHor’s Note: Each lesson should start with intro- 
ductory work in the form of simple marching and fac- 
ings. The first group of exercises is the Corrective. Ex- 
ercises of this type are never done to rhythm. They 
should be done intensively. The terminal positions 
should be held. Tkey are always done to response com- 
mands. An example of a response command is: 

Hands on hips (pause), Place. 

Trunk bending forward (pause) -_--.-....--...... Bend 
Stretching upward (pause) Stretch 
Repeat _Bend 
Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Position 


A command is given with each part of the exercise. 
Counts may be used instead of the words “bend” and 
“stretch,” but they should not be used rhythmically. 

The Motor Educational exercises may or may not be 
done to rhythm, though the use of rhythm is usually pre- 
ferable. Give special attention to correctness of form. 

The Hygienic exercises should always be done to 
rhythm. They should be executed with vigor and with- 
out the strict attention to form which is characteristic 
of the previous group. Continue the exercise until breath- 
lessness on the part of the pupils is apparent. 

Each type of exercise has its individual purpose. The 
Corrective exercise is for the purpose of correcting pos- 
tural defects; the Motor Educational is for the purpose 
of developing co-ordination; the Hygienic is for the stim- 
ulation of the respiratory and circulatory systems. Each 
exercise should be repeated a number of times, usually 
‘rom four to eight is sufficient. Exercises involving side- 
ward movements will, in this program, be indicated in 
only one direction, the left. These movements should 
always be done on both right and left sides. The exer- 
cise may be done a number of times in one direction and 
then an equal number in the other direction. Most teach- 
ers, however, prefer to alternate, doing the exercise first 
to the left and then to the right, 








LESSON XXI 
Corrective 


Placing hands back of neck................4. One 
Stretching arms upward............-..e00- Two 
Return to first position................... Three 
EQ Toy th Ry pa ee oe ee a Four 


Motor Educational 
With hands on hips, charging obliquely forward 
PU RIGS SS ieee reresis os Sa . -One—two 





With flinging arms sideward, touch position side- 


oO dC a RC ee ....Two 
Return to first position................... Three 
ONION os a irelenice b vaieees Chae vee emia eee Four 

Hygienic 


With bending arms upward, placing left foot 
sideward, Place. 

With stretching arms upward, glancing up- 

WUC as odie 15s 8 PO eEa cede eeaderee. One 


[When glancing upward, turn the face upward, bend- 
ing the head backward. | 


Return to first position.................. Two 
With trunk bending forward, grasping the 
SUMNER eiep rete arn wa eared Ward Hua Seca elarevovm Three 
Return to first position.................. Four 
Placing arms to thrust... .......6 6 esce wee One 
Stretching arms upward................06: Two 
Return to first position................... Three 
PEPSI 55 Sates sa C0 the. arash oe 0 Fe bales ee ore Four 


[This exercise should be done with great vigor.] 


LESSON XXII 


Corrective 
With hands on hips, placing left foot sideward, 
Place. 
IERUME  CUPDING LOLs 5:6:65.0.0 6.0 9 vcoi's oe en's One 
Trunk turning forward. .........0.ccsse00% Two 
Trunk turning right................... Three 
Trunk turning forward................. Four 


[Keep the arms in the plane of the shoulders, Do 
not move the feet.] 


Motor Educational 
With left arm obliquely forward upward, and 
right arm obliquely downward backward, 
charging obliquely forward left...One—two 
With half turn right, reversing positions of the 
arms and reversing knee bend. ..Three—four 
[Make the turn to the right on the heels.]} 


Return to first position............... Five—six 
MAU Ca she relatersrase sletncie al alactleeieo ea Seven—eight 
With hands on shoulders, raising left knee up- 

NBCU e devsatel ai darereayel a oa RR ak ee ieetnd One—two 
With arms sideward, extending left leg forward 

Bavenciate el ataieleaieials Hee eeeeoeees cel BEOe——LOUr 
Return to first position............... Five—six 


POSMION K.0sisccccceceseeescesces«cOevVen—Clght 


Hygienic 
With bending arms upward, heel raising....One 
With arms sideward, deep knee bending....Two 
[Palms are downward in this position. ] 
Return to first position......... ....Three 
PORIGION: hoc cccescsces PRT ere Four 
With hands clasped over the right shoulder, jump- 
ing to stride, Jump. 








With trunk bending forward, swinging arms 
forward downward left................ One 
Return to first position................0. Two 
[The movements in this exercise correspond to those 


used in swinging an axe. The exercise should be 
done both to the left and to the right.] 


LESSON XXIII 


Corrective 
Raising arms sideward upward...... caaceeseree 
Bending trunk to the left.............. cceckwe 


[The trunk should be bent directly to the side, the 
head being kept in line with the trunk and the arms 
shoulder-width apart, The trunk is bent only slight- 


ly.] 
Stretching trunk upward................ Three 
Lowering arms sideward downward........ Four 


Motor Educational 
With a quarter turn left and bending arms up- 
ward charging forward left....... One—two 


[The turn is made on the right heel. The charge is 
made forward, in the new direction. ] 


With arms sideward, bending trunk slightly for- 
NWSRNUNIE era: sfc. o ere crare.c eres eee v0eis Three—four 


[The trunk is bent only so far as to make a straight 
line from head to heel. | 


Return to first position............... Five—six 
MEINE sitcirkia cdc cei eaSekweceens Seven—eight 
With hands on hips, placing left foot side- 
NSM OMMNN Ala 3,5. or a'o) ot orecalaial ota laia eiaidin’s <1aaia x alacere One 
With arms sideward, heel raising........... Two 
Return (O° ft POSITION. < oc ccccccesccccs Three 
RM EM TAINS ax ehcia a= ckoPaia aweaiaie cide Wek Mae Ree eae Four 
Hygienic 
With raising arms sideward, jumping to stride, 
Jump. 
With trunk bending forward, swinging arms 
FORWHEG GOWNWOEPO 6 ocicvcccevecssceees One 


[In one continuous movement the arms are carried 
forward and then downward. | 


Return to fundamental position........... Two 
[The arms are carried upward and then sideward. 
When the arms are sideward, keep them at the level 
of the shoulders. | 


With raising arms sideward, deep knee bending 
PE ER ERT I TOO TOOT TE CEPT Te One 

Position 
[Keep the trunk erect. When lowering the arms, do 
not allow them to strike the sides. } 


LESSON XXIV 
Corrective 
Bending arms upward, and stretching arms up- 
WHI cccecteueucsedastiaeeteunes eveeecune 


[The arms are first bent upward, then immediately 
stretched upward, The two positions should be taken 


with snap and precision, making one continuous 
movement. Having completed the movement, the 
position should be held for several seconds, then the 
arms are lowered sideward, with palms upward, 
This position is held for several seconds, then the 
arms are lowered to the sides. The whole exercise 
is done intensively. | 

Lowering arms sideward................... Two 

RP UBMMINN a c/0 ta GARE CHK a de Ra Res Wesackdies Three 

Motor Educational 

With hands back of the neck, heel ‘raising 
POUR EE IC COC CE One—two 

Deep knee bending.......cccccccccs Three—four 

Return to first position............... Five—six 

PROMNMIOIIN Ts i'6s4-da'4 Gis Wawicnt cae Mid wan Seven—eight 


[Keep the trunk erect. | 
With bending left arm forward and extending 
right arm sideward and head turning right, 





charging sideward left............ One—two 
Reversing positions of the arms and the knee 
bend, head turning left......... Three—four 
Returning to first position............ Five—six 
WPOMIGIOUND 6.6.0.4) bi cw Rememes cane sees Seven—eight 


[Do this exercise slowly. The movement is on the 
odd count, the position being held on the even count,] 


Hygienic 
Placing hands on hips, Place. 
Bending right knee, touch position sideward 


NOOMUOIE o aiS/a Dial oa ca arsed a Riel wea eae ale aa Cte One 
With a jump, reversing position of the feet 
BE ETT CECE PET CTR TOR PORE EOE CS Two 


[Make the movement continuous, using a cadence of 
120 counts to the minute.] 


Placing hands on hips, jumping to stride, Jump. 
Trunk bending forward, finger tips to the 


BO ued okb annua aKe CiscaeCad eae macaw One 
With raising arms forward upward, trunk 
GRU CUA AideengseannkehedaneaKneiens Two 
Return to first position. ......cccccccces Three 
Return to fundamental position.......... Four 
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Suggestions for Good English Week 
By N. G. S. 


OOD English Week is now observed in some 

manner by all schools, both elementary and 

high, throughout the country. To obtain the 
best results requires considerable planning on the 
part of teachers and pupils. First of all, the de- 
sire to participate in the observance must be created. 
Unless the right spirit is shown, the time spent in 
such work is worse than wasted. In order to 
awaken interest, talks on the value of more cor- 
rect speech may be made by leaders in the com- 
munity. 

The following plans have been both tried and 
found workable. The first one was carried out in a 
grade school, the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
participating actively. The pupils of the lower 
grades also were benefited. No marvelous results 
were obtained, but many errors were weeded out 
and pupils were inspired to be more careful. A 
greater respect for our language was awakened. 

Sometime previous to the special week, an ex- 
planation of its purpose was presented at an as- 
sembly. Plans for our observance of it were then 
mapped out. The eighth grade pupils at once went 
to work on a Better Speech play, to be written by 
various groups in English classes, the best one to 
be presented at an assembly on the last day of the 
week. A committee had entire charge of giving 
the play, the teachers merely offering suggestions. 

On Monday a list of twenty-five words commonly 
mispronounced in our school was posted in each 
room and in the hall under the title 


How Do You PRONOUNCE? 


That morning each teacher discussed the list in 
class and found the pupils who did not pronounce 
the words correctly. The words were then marked 
diacritically and attention was called to them 
throughout the week. Groups of students were 


often to be found gathered in front of the list, dis- 
cussing it. A list of twenty-five common errors ap- 
peared on the bulletin board under the heading 


ARE YOU GUILTY OF SAYING? 


Such expressions as “Each one bring their lunch,” 
“Between you and J,” “They have went home,” were 
used. (Of course, the errors most commonly heard 
by a given teacher should be the ones emphasized.) 
The improper forms were corrected in élass after 
each pupil had discovered how many he was guilty 
of using. The correct forms were then placed over 
the incorrect, as it is considered unwise to leave 
errors before pupils’ attention. 

Cartoons were made in art classes and the best 
were exhibited. Considerable originality was shown 
in some of these, while others were copied from 
political cartoons, the forms being cleverly changed 
to fit the subject. A committee of boys made plac- 
ards about 3” x 10” on which they stamped the 
correct forms of the expressions they had observed 
as most commonly misused. These were displayed 
in every imaginable place. 

On Friday the general assembly was called and 
the selected play given, after which a boy read a 
paper on “Why I Should Mend My Speech and How 
I Am Going to Do It.” A girl told what Good 
English Week had done for her. Many ex- 
pressed themselves as anxious for another such 
week. The teachers have noticed an improvement 
in all work. Patrons of the school showed an es- 
pecial interest in the observance, many saying that 
they had gained help themselves. 

The following plan was used in a high school. 
Placards and cartoons were used as in the grade 
school. To these were added clever slogans, also 
made by the students. On the Friday previous to 
Good English Week an assembly was held. Talks 
were given on “The Commercial Value of Better 
Speech” and “Better Speech and Its Relation to 
Citizenship,” and these rules were read: 


The Speaker’s Ten Commandments 


1. Begin with a positive, concrete, striking state- 
ment. Tell your audience something at the 
start that will immediately grasp the attention. 

2. Hold the attention by employing as many ele- 
ments of variety as possible—especially the 
concrete. 

3. Be concise. Avoid being tiresome. Try to make 
one word do the work of two. 

4. Use plain language. Avoid fine phrases. You 
are not there to give your audience an ear-full 
but a mind-full. 

5. Talk to the simplest intelligence in your au- 
dience; you will touch every one higher up. 

6. Talk to the back row of your audience; you will 

hit every one closer in. 

7. Be natural and direct. 
frills. 

8. Speak slowly and clearly. A jumbled sentence 
is a wasted sentence. 

9. Don’t forget the central thought of your speech 
—and don’t let the audience forget it. 

10. Finish strong and sharp. 


After these had been read, the chairman of the 
committee previously appointed by the president of 
the student body outlined plans for the following 
week. He said that on Monday there would be in 
the hands of rollroom teachers, tags for their use. 
Whenever a student heard another make an error 
he was to present him with a tag which he was to 
wear after writing the correct form of his error. 
Mistakes during a recitation were to be taken care 
of at the close of the period. No teacher was to do 
any tagging, but she was to be tagged if she made 
an error. Of course this feature made the plan 
more interesting. All tags were to be worn the 
entire week. This announcement was greeted with 
applause. Several made minute-speeches voicing 
their approval. The spirit thus evinced helped 
carry the idea through successfully. 


Sincerity wears no 








will be delighted with them. 


paint; small nails; a saw; and No. 00 sandpaper. 

















HE making of cigar-box furniture proves a wonderfully successful project, and 
serves to develop a fine community feeling and co-operative spirit. Older boys 
and girls enjoy making these toys for younger children and of course the recipients 


The photographs show two views of a doll’s bed, made by a boy. The materials re- 
quired are: parts of two cigar boxes, size 5% inches by 8% inches by 1% inches; 


After removing the two lids, sandpaper them and also one of the boxes, until all 
paper and blemishes have disappeared. Make full size paper patterns for the head- 
board and footboard. The photograph shows good-shaped head and foot pieces, 
Slight variations may be made, but avoid anything elaborate. The headboard is 5% 
inches by 644 inches; and the footboard is 5% inches by 5% inches. 

Lay the patterns upon the lids and trace the outlines; then cut with a coping saw. 


A COMMUNITY PROJECT—Cigar-Box Furniture for the Doll House 
By~ MARY B. GRUBB, cArt Supervisor 


Smooth the edges with sandpaper. Nail these finished pieces to the ends of the box. 
The double wood at head and foot assures firmness, 

Apply a coat of flat white paint; when thoroughly dry sandpaper lightly to re- 
move roughness in the paint. 
silvery gray. Dry twenty-four hours or more. Then apply a second coat of the 
enamel, letting this last coat also dry thoroughly. 

Trace and color a formal design of flowers for decorating the bed. Suitable de- 
signs are given below. Use artist’s oil paints with enough white enamel to give the 
desired gloss. Paint a dark line parallel with the edges, as shown. 

Directions for making the mattress, sheets, pillows, blanket, and spread are given 
in “February Sewing Projects” on page 48. 


Apply a thin coat of enamel paint, white, cream, or 
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The senior and junior classes were to compete 
for honors in writing Better Speech plays to be pro- 
duced by junior high students. The best three were 
to be published in the school paper, and the one 
winning highest honors was to be produced. All 
English classes throughout the week made a thor- 
ough study of common errors—in pronunciation, 
enunciation, inflection, modulation, and incorrect 
forms. At last the eagerly awaited assembly came. 
All the “tagless” people were called to the front. 
(Teachers were conspicuous by their absence, to the 
great joy of the students.) The student body gave 
the winners a rousing cheer. The names of the 
winners in the play contest were announced and an- 
other cheer was given for them. The last number 
on the program was a play presented by the fresh- 
man class. This was found in Lucile B. Berry’s 
Good English Program (March Bros., Lebanon, 
Ohio). Among other suitable plays that might be 
substituted are The Downfall of Poor Speech 
(March Bros.); The Salvation of Jenny Slang 
(Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash.) ; 
and Mind Your Pauses! (NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
September 1923). 


American History and Citizenship—VI 
Plans for Teachers of Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
{Book Rights Reserved] 


Y this time the boys and girls in your history 
B class should begin to comprehend the funda- 
mental difference between our form of gov- 
ernment and that of some countries of Europe. They 
should see that in the former the government exists 
for the sake of the people, to protect their inter- 
ests, to promote their welfare, to aid their progress, 
and <0 promote their happiness. It is a government 
of the peopie, by the people, for the people. In the 
latter the people are thought to exist for the sake 
of the government. Their interests must be sub- 
ordinated to those of the government. 

A thoughtful comparison of the government of 
the United States with the autocracy of Germany 
before the war will reveal some of the differences 
between the two ideals. It will be seen that where 
the feudalistic theory of the Divine Right of Kings 
exists in an enlightened nation, an intensive scheme 
of governmental espionage together with an elabor- 
ately superficial system of education must be main- 
tained. The ruling class in Germany was able to 
impose its will upon the German people because of 
these two deeply inbedded institutions. 

Consider the effect of the following factors in uni- 
fying the German nation and making its citizens 
subservient to the will of the ruling class. 


1. The caste system—The Junker class, etc. 


2. The Rat system, which awarded titles of honor 
to those who obtained success in any line of business 
or profession and who had not dared to criticize the 
government. 

8. The large mass of Prussian officials in con- 
nection with the army and railroad systems, etc., 
and whose business it was to uphold the govern- 
ment, 

4, The system of great proprietorships, which was 
designed to prevent, somewhat, the peasant pro- 
prietorship. 


5. Circle voting, which gave the right to vote to 
a few rich proprietors. 


6. The system of decorations, which satisfied the 
common people with ribbons, medals, etc., instead of 
the right to participate in the government. 


7. The system of insurances, which practically 
bound the peasants to the soil. 


8. The hard and stupefying labor of the peasant 
woman, which brutalized the rural population and 
kept them in a condition of subjugation to the 
Prussian church and in readiness for war, 


The above topics are carefully worked out in 
Ambassador Gerard’s book, My Four Years in 
Germany. 





——— 


The Beginnings of a Divergence of Opinion in 
Regard to the National Ideal 


Constitutional Construction—What is the Amer- 
ican national ideal of government as embodied in 
the Constitution? How does it differ from the 
ideals of government embraced by European states? 
Why were the arguments at the Constitutional Con- 
vention so heated? Why were some of the delegates 
afraid to have a strong central government? Had 
the trying experiences suffered by the American 
colonists under King George been due to the evils 
of a strong central government or a weak one? 
What evils had been suffered under the Articles of 
Confederation? Were these not due to the fact that 
the central government was not strong enough? 
Does the Constitution of the United States provide 
for a strong or a weak central government? Can 
you show that much depends upon the way in 
which the Constitution is interpreted? Who, then, 
were the “strict constructionists”? The “loose con- 
structionists”? Which ones were called National- 
ists? Which ones stood for state sovereignty as 
opposed to nationalism? Can you show that, be- 
cause we, the people, have the power of choosing 
our leaders and of removing them if they abuse 
their powers, we need not fear the encroachments 
of a strong national government? If our leaders 
cease to maintain our honor and respect they must 
give up their places to others whom we select. Con- 
trast this with the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings. 


The Nullification Doctrine 


What does the word “sovereign” mean? If a 
state is sovereign can it nullify an act of Congress? 
Did any of the delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention believe that the states were sovereign? 
Which ones were they? What state was especially 
strong in upholding that theory of state sovereignty? 
What was the Nullification Doctrine? 


How English Inventions Affected American 
Industries 


From your encyclopedia and reference books read 
the story of the invention of the following:—Kay’s 
drop box and fiying shuttle, Hargreaves’ spinning 
jenny, Arkwright’s spinning machine, Samuel 
Crompton’s mule, Cartwright’s power loom. What 
effect had these inventions on the industrial life of 
England? What changes came about as a result? 
Show how the factory system came into existence 
as a result of these inventions. 

What effect did Eli Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton gin have upon Southern industry and the 
slavery question? What effect had the English in- 
ventions upon American conditions of labor? 

Tell the story of the first steamboats. 

Why was “the West the most American part of 
America”? What part of the United States was 
called “the West” in the early days of New Eng- 
land? What was the “frontier”? Show that the 
western frontier was constantly being pushed west- 
ward. Why did these western lands attract settlers? 
What conditions in the lives of such settlers devel- 
oped inventiveness and resourcefulness? Can you 
explain why the ideals of democracy thrive best in 
“the West”? What traits are most characteristic 
of the American spirit? Why does “the West” al- 
ways emphasize the worth and possibilities of the 
common man or the man who can do things? 

What new states were added to the Union be- 
tween the years 1812 and 1821? What can you 
learn about the increase of population in these 
states between 1820 and 1830? What influence 
would this give the West in politics? How did the 
introduction of the steamboat on western waters af- 
fect the development of this section? Show on your 
map of the New West the location of the settlers 
from the various older sections of the United States, 
Tell the story of the experiences of a family moving 
west in those days. Read Vandemark’s Folly by 
Herbert Quick. On your map locate the routes of 
travel to the western country. Read stories de- 
picting the life of the early settler, his first tasks, 
the crops which he raised, the kind of homes he 
built and the beginnings of self-government. 











The American National Ideal Protected on the 
American Continent 


Where were the Spanish colonies located? How 
were they governed? Compare the grievances of 
the Spanish-American colonists with those of the 
English-American colonists before the American 
Revolution. How did France aid the Spanish king 
in the revolution in Spain? Why did she desire 
the Spanish-American colonies in payment for her 
services? Had France succeeded in taking posses- 
sion of these colonies, what kind of government 
would she have established? Would it be in har- 
mony with the American national ideal? Could 
two such conflicting ideals of government exist side 
by side harmoniously? Why did England wish 
to prevent France from acquiring these colonies? 
What suggestion did her statesman Canning make 
to the United States? Why did the revolting Span- 
ish colonies have the sympathy of the people of the 
United States? What is the Monroe Doctrine? 
In what sense is it a re-statement of the American 
National Ideal? What effect has the Monroe Doc- 
trine had upon the countries of the American con- 
tinent? 


The Work of Webster in Strengthening Our 
National Ideal 

Why was the election of 1824 finally completed in 
the House of Representatives? Did President 
Adams’ administration support the national ideal? 
Show that the origin of the two political parties, 
Whigs and Democrats, was the result of a diver- 
gence of opinion regarding the interpretation of the 
national ideal. Why was Jackson a popular Presi- 
dent? What do you think of his stand against gov- 
ernmental support of internal improvements? 
What was the “spoils system”? Do you approve of 
it? What is a protective tariff? Why were the 
Southern states opposed to it? What action did 
South Carolina take regarding it? Was Jackson 
right in opposing this attitude? Why did Senator 
Hayne wish the West to join South Carolina in her 
Nullification Doctrine? Why was the Nullification 
Doctrine a direct blow at the federal government? 
Do you think it is in harmony with our national 
ideal? What stand did Webster take? Imagine 
that you are one of the listeners present on the oc- 
casion of the Webster-Hayne debate. Try to see 
the crowded Senate Chamber and feel the general 
eagerness of all present. Why were men there 
from all sections of the country? How was Webster 
regarded by the Northerners? 

Henry Cabot Lodge writes: “So much had been 
said and so many questions had been raised in re- 
gard to this new type of government which had but 
recently been established that men were longing tu 
hear their ideals restated and to feel sure that they 
were on the right track. Tnis man they trusted to 
put them clear. He expressed what many men 
were vaguely thinking and believing, and the prin- 
ciples which he made clear and definite went on 
broadening and deepening until, thirty years after- 
wards, they had a force sufficient to sustain the 
North and to enable her to triumph in the terrible 
struggle which resulted in the preservation of na- 
tional life.” 

In vain the envious tongue upbraids, 
His name a nation’s heart shall keep, 
Till morning’s latest sunlight fades 
On the blue tablet of the deep. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Why was it said that Webster, and not the states, 

made the Union? 


How the Question of Slavery Threatened the 
National Ideal 


Before the Revolution every colony held slaves, 
but because of climatic conditions and economic 
reasons, slavery did not flourish in the North as in 
the South. What was the principle for which the 
Revolutionary War was fought? Is it compatible 
with human slavery? Many people in the North 
saw this fact and freed their slaves during the war 
period. Many of the Northerners never had held 
slaves and these citizens, together with those who 


(Continued on page 93) 
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FEBRUARY PAPER CUTTING POSTER 


«MAPLE SUGAR TIME — By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: The girl wears a light gray sweater 
trimmed in light blue to match her cap. Her scarf 
is orange with black and white stripes, her skirt is 
gray and her mittens orange. The boy has a dull 
blue coat with scarlet scarf and stockings, black 
shoes and trousers. The man’s coat is dull russet 
and his hat dark blue. The oxen are white with 
brown horns. Paint the sled, harness and barrel 
light brown, and the buckets blue-gray like tin. The 
trees are gray-brown. Mount as shown, using a strip 
of light blue oatmeal wall paper 36”x 15”. For the 
snow use a strip of paper 36”x 10”, tearing the up- 
per edge in an irregular line. 
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See advertisement, on another page, of “Instructor Poster Patterns’”—Books I and II. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication, Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripis will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs, Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 


February Club Letter 


DeaR HEeLP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

A county superintendent of schools said to me the 
other day: “Tell your teachers not to waste time 
in school.” She went on to say that in many of 
her schools if a teacher planned a program to be 
given on Friday, sometimes for two or three days 
preceding there would be no regular school work 
and the time would be practically wasted. 

Last summer I had a striking illustration of 
teachers wasting time when I visited a consolidated 
school during its closing week. The children might 
better have been out of doors playing than sitting 
in their seats idling away the few days before school 
closed. 

Then much time is lost by the teacher in the reci- 
tation period in useless preliminaries. Begin the 
lesson promptly and have a definite plan. Remem- 
ber that you acquire a certain amount of impetus 
with every moment that you spend in earnest work 
and that this is invaluable in the successful lesson. 
A certain college professor has the bad habit of 
calling the roll when the class assembles; and, be- 
cause of tardy members, he calls it again midway 
in the recitation; then, to be sure that he hasn’t 
missed anyone he calls it the last thing before he 
dismisses the class. Imagine what this procedure 
does to the recitation. A college student who pays 
well for his education has a right to consider him- 
self cheated by such a professor. If we waste the 
time of our pupils we are really cheating them uf 
instruction to which they are entitled. 

The state can justify the levy of taxes for our 

. public schools on the ground that the taxpayers 
are getting value received in the training and 
equipment of pupils in these schools. Is not the 
teacher, then, responsible for making the best use 
possible of every moment spent in the schoolroom, 
and should not he or she fill every moment of the 
child’s school life with that preparation which will 
best fit him to become a worthy citizen of the com- 
munity? 

Some one has s.id that this nation would be 
transformed if every school teacher would do his 
or her usual work in so unusual a manner that the 
unusual would become the usual. At present it is 
the usual thing to waste time in school whether it be 
the kindergarten or the college or some grade be- 
tween the two. It is the unusual thing when a 
teacher fills every moment of the day with vital 
matters of interest and benefit to the child. Can 
we not all strive to make the unusual the usual? 

Your friend, 
NELL R, FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mr. Buell E. 
Crum, Route 5, Liberty, Indiana, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils in the same grades in any part of 
the world. 

Miss Lula Kaylor, Jenky, West Virginia, and her pu- 
pils wish to exchange letters with the sixth, seventh and 
cighth grade teachers and pupils of other states, Can- 
ada, Alaska, and the Philippines. 

The fourth, sixth and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Frances Willis, Hazelia School, Route 1, Oswego, Oregon, 
would like to receive letters from pupils of the same 
grades in any state in the Union, Canada, Alaska, the 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, or any foreign coun- 
try. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of 


Mrs. James McCarty, Ulster, Pennsylvania, would like 
to exchange views and samples of products with pupils 
of the same grades in any state of the Union, Canada, 
Alaska, the Island Possessions, and any English-speak- 
ing country of the world. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Gertrude Spoon, Gol- 
dendale, Washington, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grade in any state of the Union, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and the Philippines. 

Miss Verna L. Seeley, Dale No. 6, Ashton, Iowa, and 
her pupils in grades three to eight, inclusive, would like 
to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of thesame 
grades in the United States, Alaska, Porto Rico, and 
Canada. 

Miss Clara L. Dokken, Rochester, Minnesota, Route 6, 
and her pupils wish to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils in other states of the Union, or any foreign coun- 
try. 

The teacher and pupils of the Wheeler School, Clay 
City, Illinois, wish to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils of rural:schools in the United States and foreign 
countries. Address Mr. Robert Ullom, Star Route, Clay 
City, Illinois. 

The fourth and eighth grade pupils of Miss Louise 
Schermeister, Route 1, Tyler, North Dakota, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the same grades in 
any part of the United States, Alaska, Canada, Cuba, 
British Isles, and the Island Possessions of the United 
States. 

The pupils of the fifth and sixth grades of the Mc- 
Lallen School would like to exchange letters, art prod- 
ucts and state booklets with pupils of the same grades 
in the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Canada, England, or 
any state of the Union. Prompt attention will be given 
to all letters received. Address Mr. Gerald Moyer, Mc- 
Lallen School, Columbia City, Indiana. 

Miss D. M. Dews and her pupils of the Junior Form 
of the Grammar School, Knaresborough, Yorks, Eng- 
land, wish to convey to all teachers and pupils of the 
states who answered their request, their best wishes 
and heartiest thanks for the most interesting and in- 
structive letters. They wish to express their regret 
that they were unable to answer all the letters, as they 
came in such great numbers, 

The pupils of Miss Sylvia Borgers, High Lake School, 
Boulder Junction, Wisconsin, would like to correspond 
with pupils in any Eastern, Western or Southern state, 
in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Canada, Mexico and 
Porto Rico. 

The pupils of Miss Dagmar Enget, Powers Lake, 
North Dakota, would like to correspond with pupils in 
Alaska and Hawaiian schools, 

The first, fourth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Eunice Lawrence, South Elba (rural) 
School, Yates City, Illinois, would like to correspond 
with pupils of other rural schools in any state of the 
Union, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, Cuba, or South Amer- 
ica. 


Letters 


In Memory of Lincoln 


Here is a list of inexpensive books which are 
suitable for prizes or gifts for a Lincoln program 
and several subjects for short papers for the teach- 
ers who wish to have appropriate exercises for the 
children. 


Books 


Best Lincoln Stories Tersely Told, by J. E. Galla- 
her. 

The Perfect Tribute, by Mary R. S. Andrews. 

The Toy Shop, by Margarita S. Gerry. 

He Knew Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell. 


SUBJECTS FOR STORIES OR PAPERS 


“Stories of Lincoln’s Boyhood.” 

“Lincoln as a Young Man.” 

“Lincoln as a Lawyer.” 

“Father Abraham, Lincoln as President.” 


For favors, write a sentiment of Lincoln’s on a 
narrow strip of paper, roll and tie with red, white, 
and blue ribbon. The following are excellent say- 
ings to use: 

“With malice toward none; with charity for all.” 


“The leading rule for the man of every calling is 
diligence.” 

“Leave nothing for to-morrow which can be done 
to-day.” 

“Whatever piece of business you have in hand, 
before stopping, do all the labor pertaining to it 
which can be done.” 

“I do the very best I know how, the very best I 
can and I mean to keep doing so to the end.” 
“T am not bound to win, but I am bound to be 
true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am 

bound to live up to what light I have.” 

“Do not worry; eat three square meals a day; 
say your prayers; keep your digestion good; 
exercise—go slow and easy; maybe there are 
other things which your special case requires 
to make you happy, but, my friend, these, I 
reckon will give you a good lift.” 


An interesting pastime for Lincoln’s birthday 
will be to make puzzles from pictures of Lincoln, of 
oe White House, and of Lincoln’s humble boyhood 

ome. 

Post cards pasted on cardboard make excellent 
puzzles. They may be put in cardboard boxes or 
envelopes with a little rhyme. Have one for each 
child, to be taken home when finished. One of the 
pupils or perhaps the teacher could appear in the 
costume of ’61 and tell a patriotic story —HELEN 
M. WILHELM, Oregon. 


A Novel ‘Literary Day 


Collect a list of names of noted people who have 
birthdays in February. Select a name from this 
list for each child to look up as reference work. 
For instance, Harry is to read about Longfellow. 
For history, help Harry to find the best stories 
about the poet’s life; for English, have him write 
a biographical sketch from what he has read, and 
learn some quotations. When literary day arrives, 
Harry is prepared to give a splendid talk on the life 
of this great author. In the front of the room near 
the speaker, place a large calendar for February. 
It can be made on the back of wall paper or card- 
board. As Harry goes forward to give his talk he 
pins or pastes a picture of Longfellow on the 
twenty-seventh of the month. Even my first grade 
pupils enjoy taking part in this kind of program 
and I have learned that the few sentences which 
they give are seldom forgotten. Sometimes we are 
unable to secure the pictures and then we use the 
last name printed on drawing paper.—E. R. H., 
Ohio. 


A February Entertainment 


In my second grade, I decided to celebrate all the 
February holidays together, in a program to be 
held on Longfellow’s birthday. The subject matier 
of this program was a review of a large portion of 
the year’s language work. 

We sang a patriotic song which was followed by a 
few short recitations about Washington and Lin- 
coln and a valentine poem by a little girl in val- 
entine costume. 

Then there came a knock at the door. Lucy 
answered, saying, “Come right in, Aunt Mary.” 
One of the girls, dressed as Aunt Mary, entered. 
She wore a white cap, plaid shawl, and spectacles. 
She asked the children what they had been studying 
this month, and Lucy answered, telling Aunt Mary 
in conclusion that we were celebrating Longfellow’s 
birthday that day. 

“Would you like to hear me tell the story of John 
Alden and Priscilla?” said Lucy. “I like it because 
Longfellow wrote a poem about it.” Aunt Mary 
gladly assenting, Lucy told the story. 

After this story, Aunt Mary asked the children 
whether they knew “The Children’s Hour.” Some 
of them said they did not, so she read it to them. 

A group of children sang Longfellow’s “This Is 
the Way the Snow Comes Down.” Then Lucy told 
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the visitor that we were all very fond of the Hia- 
watha stories, and had been studying them all the 
vear. 

“TI should like to hear you tell some of them,” said 
Aunt Mary. 

“John, will you please tell the story of ‘Hia- 
watha’s Childhood’ for Aunt Mary?” said Lucy. 

After John’s story, others were introduced in 
much the same manner, including: “The Story of 
Mondamin,” “Hiawatha’s Fishing,” and “The Pearl 
Feather Story.” After each of these, Aunt Mary 
expressed her appreciation. Lucy finally proposed 
that the children play the stories of “Hiawatha’s 
Childhood” and “Mondamin.” She chose the parts, 
and then followed a free dramatization, the chief 
character wearing Indian costume. 

Aunt Mary enjoyed the play very much, then 
asked the children to sing some more songs for her. 
After they had sung “America,” Aunt Mary took 
her departure, promising to come again some day. 

This plan gave the entertainment an air of in- 
formality, besides doing away with much prepara- 
tion of new material.—V. P. S., Ohio. 


A Washington Day 


We always try to have something worth while on 
Washington’s birthday. Last year we decided to 
have a colonial reception. As we did not have an 
auditorium in our schoolhouse we used two school- 
rooms. We decorated the larger room so that it 
resembled the dining rooms of the colonial period. 
In the center of the room was a picture table sug- 
gestive of the day and of the cherry tree episode. 

In the second room the older girls, dressed in 
colonial costumes, acted as ushers, Exercises with 
Washington as the subject, ending with a play about 
Betsy Ross and the flag, made up the program. 

After the program the ushers escorted the guests 
and the school children across the hall to the dining 
room, where George and Martha Washington and 
a number of their friends entertained them in royal 
style. The company stood in groups around the 
dining room while they were served with refresh- 
ments suited to the occasion. We gave to our guests 
favors of tiny hatchets with bunches of cherries 
tied on the handles. These had been made by the 
older pupils—Mrs. A. M. FELKNoR, Tennessee. 


Teaching Mothers Food Values 


I have been reading the different plans out- 
lined for a hot school lunch that have appeared 
from time to time in the various departments of 
school publications, With few exceptions they ad- 
vocate the preparation of the hot dish at school. 
This involves the teacher’s time. She must at least 
supervise the preparation and the cleaning up. I 
am wondering, after trying out and seeing these 
plans tried out, if the loss of the teacher’s period 
of partial relaxation is compensation for the result- 
ing gain to the pupil, and if the energy of the 
teacher cannot be utilized in a way that yields bet- 
ter returns. 

At any rate, we are sure of this fact, that the use 
of skilled labor for processes needing only unskilled 
labor is poor economy. Is it not possible to provide 
hot food for the children without putting the extra 
burden on the teacher? Is not our job the teaching, 
rather than the feeding of these children, provided 
always that we can pursuade the parents to dé the 
feeding properly? 

After trying out and observing many plans in 
operation, I still think my own system highly pre- 
ferable. It requires no dish washing at school, 
there is no expense worth mentioning, very little 
time and effort on the part of the teacher are re- 
quired, and there are no unpleasant squabbles about 
food brought from the various homes. And still 
more important, my plan serves as a means of 
teaching the parents the value of proper foods for 
children, 

Each child is provided with a half-pint fruit jar 
with air-tight cover. A store will get these for 
you, if requested to do so. The jars are small 
enough to fit into the dinner pail or basket. They 
are filled at home and brouught to school. At the 
recess period the pupils loosen the lids and the jars 
are placed on a rack in a pan of water. The teach- 





er’s part of the job is to light the oil stove and pour 
the water into the pan. If the flame is turned low 
enough it can be allowed to heat until dinnertime. 
Each pupil has his own jar which, when empty, goes 
back into the pail to be washed at home, The teach- 
er’s part of cleaning up consists of turning out the 
flame and emptying the pan. I have found that a 
one-burner oil stove will do the work for twenty- 
four pupils. Our pan was made by a local tinner, 
while a wire cake cooler served as a rack. 

The one objection to this plan was that the foods 
eaten by the pupils were not always the ones that 
were best for them. In order to remedy this condi- 
tion, we had a meeting of the mothers where some 
of the phases of work in nutrition were discussed 
by our extension worker. In order to get the 
mothers to attend, we had a general school pro- 
gram in which most of the pupils took part. The 
mothers not only came but took an active interest 
in the problem and carried away the bulletins that 
were given out. The result was that they were 
anxious to get new bulletins as they became avail- 
able, These contained not only recipes but weight 
charts and other facts relating to proper feeding of 
children. Our adopted version of a nutrition clinic, 
and the results obtained, are ample proof of the in- 
terest in the subject—ANNA STECKELBERG, Colorado. 


A Valentine Party 


I planned a little valentine party for my pupils 
last year which I believe they all enjoyed. We 
took for our party the period from the last recess 
until the time for school to be dismissed. 

First I gave the children so many minutes to 
write the word “heart,” the one writing it the great- 
est number of times before a signal receiving a 
prize. Then a prize was given the pupil who made 
the most words out of the letters in the word “val- 
entine.” 

I had drawn enough large hearts on the black- 
board for the A and B classes, and at this time I 
gave each pupil of either class the pattern of a 
small heart. I had them pass to the board and see 
who could draw the largest number of small hearts, 
the size of the pattern, in the large one. This took 
quite a while, but it was interesting to see how hard 
each one worked trying to win the prize. Only 
small prizes were given, such as candy, etc. 

On small hearts, cut from white paper, I had 
written the name of each pupil in school, and put 
them on the blackboard with tacks. The names 
were turned toward the board and I was careful to 
divide the names of the boys from those of the girls. 
Then each pupil in turn chose a heart, which would 
tell what girl or boy in school he or she liked best. 
By this time it was nearly four o’clock, so the val- 
entines were taken from the box and distributed, 
and our party closed—R. B., Missouri. 


Helping the Retarded Pupil 


This is an old, old story known by many of us 
and forgotten by most of us. Yet it is one that 
should ever be before our minds. You had under 
your supervision last year, and will have next year, 
a pupil of the type I am going to write about. How 
did you handle your last case? How will you han- 
dle another under like circumstances? 

When I took charge of the fourth grade in a cer- 
tain rural school I found a lad about twice as large 
as the average pupil and about half as well pre- 
pared for the work as many of the smaller ones. 
To have demoted him would have discouraged him 
with school for life. To have allowed him to plod 
along in his old way in the fourth grade would have 
produced th esame result. What was left for me to 
do? 

One day I asked the lad to remain in the room 
during recess. When we were alone I soon found 
that the cause of his poor prpearation could be 
traced to the fact that his parents kept him from 
school a great part of the time. After a long talk 
the lad and I exchanged promises. I was to assign 
him review work for three weeks, and was not to 
ask him to recite during that period of time. He 
was to sutdy carefully all work I assigned him, and 
to keep his ears open during ail recitations. Also 
he was to consult me on any puzzling point. Day 
after day I talked with him and encoureged him, 


citing to him the lives of Lincoln and Garfield. At 
the end of three weeks I had gained his everlasting 
friendship, and he had acquired a better foundation. 
Glancing back over my records for the year, I 
find that the boy led the class in two subjects and 
was third in yearly average. In closing, I would 
like to change the old saying, “Know thyself” to 
“Know thy pupils.’—C. M. Britton, Georgia. 


Writing Rhymes 


Most children love to make rhymes. They like to 
do their physical exercises in time to music, in fact 
they love anything that has rhythm. 

It is a great deal more difficult to write a couplet 
than it is to write only a second line when the first 
line has been given. If, in the first line, a worth- 
while thought is suggested to the child, he will quite 
natucally write something equally good in the 
second. 

Sometimes I give a line like this: ‘Oh, I think 
school is a nice place to go.”’ Then the children think 
of a second line, and write it. Very often the same 


thought predominates in nearly every mind. More 
than half the children added to the line given: “Be- 
cause I love my teacher so.’”? Some said: “Because 


I like my lessons so.” Others said: “For we like 
to learn and we like to grow.” 

One time I gave the following as a first line: 
“We like to read and we like to spell.””’ We had 
quite an assortment of second lines. 

Try this with the children and I am sure you 
will be interested in the results—MAYME WIL- 
LIAMS, North Carolina. 


Teaching Citizenship in One-Room Rural 
Schools 


How can we teachers teach citizenship in our 
little schoolrooms when we are already overburden- 
ed with tasks? I pondered over the question for 
nearly two years, studied the books put out by our 
state superintendent, tried the outlines and plans, 
and attended all available study centers, lectures, 
and institutes where the subject was discussed. 
Still, at the end, I was no further along with citizen- 
ship on my school program than before. It is true 
that I attempted to teach it, but I seemed to make 
no headway. Everything was so “cut and dried,” 
merely textbook teaching. 

Then a few short months ago, I seemed to have a 
great awakening. I found that citizenship to be 
successfully taught must be carried over into the 
mind of the child in such a way that it becomes a 
part of his daily life. He must become a loyal, in- 
telligent citizen, working willingly for home, school, 
and country. To this end I planned, and when 
school began this fall I put all my plans into 
practice. 

There are only nine children in my little school, 
and but four grades, yet I believe these plans will 
work just as effectively with more pupils and more 
grades. 

As my constant guide I use the copy of Teaching 
Citizenship published by the Extension Division of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls. 
There is a general outline to be worked out and it 
contains also many useful devices and suggestions. 

I have one particular place on my program for 
the citizenship classes, which come late in the after- 
noon, and yet really the subject is taught all 
through the day by the children themselves, by the 
appearance of the schoolroom, and last but not 
least, by the teacher herself. These forces do their 
work silently, but it is surprising how much they do. 

In the class for the first and second grade divis- 
ions we study a new law each day. Through 
stories and pictures (the children gladly bring 
these), the thought is imprinted forever in the 
childish mind. Gradually, with the teacher’s help, 
the children put these laws and rules into practice. 
(I have noticed a very marked change in many of 
my boys and girls. Even the parents speak of it at 
the homes where I visit. The lessons are really 
“carrying over” as they should.) But now after 
the rules have been taught do we drop them? In- 
deed not! Each day we bring them up and talk 
about the old ones as well as the new ones, until 

(Continued on page 78) 

















‘A Sermon in Rhyme 


If you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes, and let him know 
That you love him ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow; 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 
Wait deserved praises long; 
Why should one that thrills your heart 
Lack that joy it may impart? 


If you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble pleading tone, 

Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone; 

Why should not your brother share 

The strength of “two or three” in 
prayer? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a loving brother’s eyes, 
Share them, and by sharing, 
Own your kinship with the skies; 
Why should any one be glad, 
When his brother’s heart is sad? 


If a silver laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. ’Tis the wise man’s saying, 

For both grief and joy a place; 
There’s health and goodness in the 
mirth 
In which an honest laugh has birth. 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer? 


Scatter thus your seed of kindness, 
All enriching as you go— 

Leave them, trust the Harvest-Giver; 
He will make each seed to grow. 

So, until its happy end, 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


What the Choir Sang About the 


New Bonnet 


A foolish little maiden bought a fool- 
ish little bonnet, 

With a ribbon, and a feather, and a bit 
of lace upon it; 

And that the other maidens of the lit- 
tle town might know it, 

She thought she’d go to meeting the 
next Sunday just to show it. 


But though the little bonnet was 
searce larger than a dime, 

The getting of it settled proved to be 
a work of time; 

So when ’twas fairly tied, all the bells 
had stopped their ringing, 

And when she came to meeting, sure 
enouch the folks were singing. 


So this foolish little maiden stood and 
waited at the door; 
And she shook her ruffles out behind 
and smoothed them down before. 
“Hallelujah! hallelujah!’ sang the 
choir above her head. 

‘‘Hardly knew you! hardly knew you!” 
were the words she thought they 
said. 


This made the little maiden feel so 
very, very cross, 

That she gave her little mouth a twist, 
her little head a toss; 

For she thought the very hymn they 
sang was all about her bonnet, 

With the ribbon, and the feather, and 
the bit of lace upon it. 


And she would not wait to listen to the 
sermon or the prayer, 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked 


{ want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 
see here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


There are many who have in their 


memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan. and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








But pattered down the silent street, 
and hurried up the stair, 

Till she reached her little bureau, and 
in a band-box on it, 

Had hidden, safe from critics’ eye, her 
foolish little bonnet. 


_Which proves, my little maidens, that 


each of you will find 

In every Sabbath service but an echo 
of your mind; 

And the silly little head, that’s filled 
with silly little airs, 

Will never get a blessing from sermon 
or from prayers. M. T. Morrison. 


The Tin Gee Gee 


I was strolling one day down the Law- 
ther Arcade, 

That place for children’s toys, 

Where you can purchase a dolly or 
spade 

For your good little girls and boys. 

And as I passed a certain stall, said a 
wee little voice to me: 

O, I am a Colonel in a little cocked 
hat, and I ride on a tin Gee Gee; 

O, I am a Colonel in a little cocked 
hat, and I ride on a tin Gee Gee. 


Then I looked and a little tin soldier I 
saw 

In his little cocked hat so fine. 

He’d a little tin sword that shone in 
the light 

As he led a glittering line of tin hus- 


sars, 

Whose sabers flashed in a manner & la 
military. 

And that little tin soldier he rode at 
their head, 

So proud on his tin Gee Gee. 


Then that little tin soldier he sobved 
and he sighed, 

So I patted his little tin head. 

What vexes your little tin soul? said I, 

And this is what he said: 

I’ve been on this stall a very long time, 

And I’m marked twenty-nine, as you 


see; 

Whilst just on the shelf above my 
head, 

There’s a fellow marked sixty-three. 


Now he hasn’t got a sword and he 
hasn’t got a horse, 

And I’m quite as good as he. 

So why mark me at twenty-nine, 

And him at sixty-three? 

There’s a pretty little dolly girl over 
there, 

And I’m madly in love with she. 

But now that I’m only marked twenty- 
nine, 

She turns up her nose at me. 

She turns up her little wax nose at me, 

And carries on with sixty-three. 


And, oh, she’s dressed in a beautiful 
dress; 





It’s a dress I do admire. 
—— pearly blue eyes that open and 
ut 


s 
When worked inside by a wire, 
And once on a time when the folks had 


gone, 

She used to ogle at me. 

But now that I’m only marked twenty- 
nine, 

She turns up her nose at me. 

She turns up her little snub nose at 
me, ; 

And carries on with sixty-three. 


Cheer up, my little tin man, said I, 

I’ll see what I can do. 

You’re a fine little fellow, and it’s a 
shame 

That she should so treat you. 

So I took down the label from the 
shelf above, 

And I labeled him sixty-three, 

And I marked the other one twenty- 
nine, 

Which was very, very wrong of me, 

But I felt so sorry for that little tin 
soul, 

As he rode on his tin Gee Gee. 


Now that little tin soldier he puffed 
with pride, 
At being marked sixty-three, 
And that saucy little dolly girl smiled 
once more, 
For he’d risen in life, do you see? 
And it’s so in this world; for I’m in 
love 
With a maiden of high degree; 
But I am only marked twenty-nine, 
And the other chap’s sixty-three— 
And a girl never looks at twenty-nine 
With a possible sixty-three! 
Fred Cape. 


When the Light Goes Out 


Tho’ yer lamp o’ life is burnin’ with a 
clear and steady light, 
An’ it never seems ter flicker, but it’s 
allers shinin’ bright; 
Tho’ it sheds its rays unbroken for a 
thousand happy days— 
Father Time is ever turnin’ down the 
wick that feeds yer blaze. 
So it clearly is yer duty ef you’ve got 
a thing to do 
Ter put yer shoulder to ther wheel an’ 
try to push her through; 
Ef yer upon a wayward track you bet- 
ter turn about— 
You’ve lost ther chance to do it 
When the 
Goes 
Out. 


Speak kindly to the woman who is 
working fer yer praise, 

Ther same way as you used ter in 
those happy courtin’ days; 

She likes appreciation just the same ez 
me an’ you, 
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And it’s only right and proper that yer 
give her what is due, 
Don’t wait until her lamp o’ life is 
burnin’ dim an’ low, 
Afore you tell her what you orter told 
her long ago— 
Now’s ther time ter cheer her up an’ 
put her blues to rout— 
You’ve lost ther chance to do it 
When the 
Light 
Goes 
Out. 


Don’t keep a-puttin’ matters off an’ 
settin’ dates ahead— 
To-morrow’s sun’ll find a hundred 
thousand of us dead; 
Don’t think because yer feelin’ well 
you won’t be sick no more— 
Sometimes the reddest pippin has a 
worm-hole to the core. 
Don’t let a killin’ habit grow upon you 
soft and still 
Because you think thet you ken throw 
it from you at your will— 
Now’s ther time ter quit it when yer 
feelin’ brave an’ stout— 
You’ve lost ther chance to do it 
When the 
Light 
Goes 
Out. 


I’d rather die with nothin’ then ter 
hev ther people say 

That I had got my money in a robbin’, 
graspin’ way; 

No words above my restin’-place from 
any tongue or pen 

Would hev a deeper meanin’ than “He 
helped his fellow-men.” 

So ef you hev a fortune and you want 
to help the poor, 

Don’t keep a-stavin’ off until you get 
a little more; 

Ef yer upon a miser’s track you better 
turn about— 

Yer record keeps on burnin’ 

When the 
Light 
Goes 


ut. 
Harry S. Chester. 
The Worthy Cit 


Oh, any man’s a thoroughbred 

And champs the frothy bit 
When business runs full speed ahead, 
When skies are clear and clouds have 


e 
And life is fine and fit. 
But when the balance runs to red, 
And when the world is sick abed, 
I’m for the man who don’t play dead, 
When all the crowd has quit. 


When all the crowd has quit! 
Say, does he make a hit? 
He does—a little bit. 


Oh, when the team is going strong 
And every play’s a hit, 

’Most any man will join the throng 

And ding the ding and dong the dong 
And do his booster bit; 

But I’m for him who plugs along, 

When everything goes blooey wrong, 

Who plays his part and sings his song, 
When all the crowd has quit. 


When all the crowd has quit! 
Well, say, does that take grit? 
It does—a little bit. 


Oh, any man holds up his head 
When folks proclaim him “It!” 
And when he never needs to dread 
The maxim “Please remit!” 
But when he eats unbuttered bread, 
And when his piker friends have fled, 
Then not to squeal, but smile instead, 
When all the crowd has quit— 


When all the crowd has quit! - 
Is he a worthy cit? 
I'll say—a little bit! 
Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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Valentine Scraps 
By Josephine E. Phillips 


CHARACTERS 
Jack—A little boy 
Fipo—Jack’s little dog 
TasBy—Jack’s little cat 
(If desired, Jack’s part may be taken 
by a little girl, Mary.) 
SETTING 
Any living room or play room, its 
floor littered with odds and ends and 
tiny scraps of paper. A large sheet of 
wrapping paper or newspaper should 
be at hand. A big cushion or soft 
chair for Tabby. 


THE PLAy 

JACK (enters, flings off his coat and 
cap. Counts off on his fingers)—Jennie 
and Elsie and Dan and Joe. A valen- 
tine mailed to each of them, and no 
more to make. I’m tired enough to 
take a nap before supper. (Slouches 
down in a chair and closes his eyes.) 

Fino (runs in, sees Jack asleep)— 
Well, well, if there aren’t any errands 
to do I may as well take forty winks 
myself. (Begins to turn around and 
around slowly as though looking for a 
clear spot on the floor to lie on.) 

TaBBY (enters and calls out gayly) 
—What you doing, Fido? Going to 
give me a merry-go-round ride? (Fido 
growls crossly and snaps at her. Con- 
tinues his tramping. Tabby jumps out 
of his reach and onto her cushion. She 
speaks more graciously.) Really, Fido, 
what makes you do that? 

Fipo—What makes you pick out 
that soft cushion? 

TABBY (saucily)—Why, thousands 
of years ago my very great-grand- 
folks found it was comfier to sleep on 
a soft spot than on a hard one. I 
learned it from my mother. 

Firo—Well, my _ great-grand-folks 
found it was safest to tramp the bugs 
and snakes out of their beds before ly- 
ing down. Now all this litter on the 
floor sort of reminded me— 

TaBBy—Oh, there aren’t any bugs 
and snakes here! Not the way Jack’s 
mother sweeps and cleans and picks 
up. 

JACK (jumps up at the word 
“mother”)—Oh, my, I’ve forgotten 
Mother. I must get a valentine for 
her before to-morrow. (Grabs hat and 
coat. Fido barks and runs eagerly 
trom his master to the door. Jack 
opens the door, then stops to feel in 
his pocket.) I haven’t a penny left. 
What shall I do? (Sits down. Fido 
sits beside him, making a wry face in 
disappointment.) 

TABBY (rouses and stretches) —Why 
don’t you make a valentine for your 
mother? 

JACK—I haven’t any more red hearts 
or paper. 

TABBY (points to floor, picks up a 
few pieces of paper, and lets them flut- 
ter to floor again)—Plenty of paper 
here. Why don’t you put these in a 
valentine? 

_ Jack—You silly old cat! Those are 
just scraps. They aren’t any good. 
They wouldn’t make a valentine. 

TaBBy—Let’s just try. May I have 
that piece of paper? (Points to sheet 
of wrapping paper. Jack unfolds and 
smooths it and is handing it to Tabby 
when Fido snatches for it.) 

Fino—Let me have it. 

TaspBy—No, it’s mine. 

Fino—It’s mine. 

Jack (laughing at them)—Yov’re 
Scrapping just like cats and dogs. And 
neither of you makes anything out of 
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that. Why don’t you take turns try- 
ing? 

Fiwo—Let me fold it first. (Having 
evened it into a square, Fido folds the 
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Sheet Marked for Folding 
sheet diagonally once, corner to cor- 

ner.) 

TaBBY—I’d rather have it the other 
way. (She folds and creases the op- 
posite diagonal.) 

Fipo—My turn. (He takes the pa- 
per and carefully turns each corner in 
to the center exactly, creasing the 
fold.) 

TABBY—That’s wrong side out, I tell 
you. (She leaves his creases as they 














The “Wrong” Side 


are but turns paper over and on that 
side repeats what he has done. Fido 
turns it over onto “his side” again, 
ponders a moment, then creases book- 
like—not diagonally—through the mid- 
dle, once, then again between the other 
two sides. Tabby finishes by forcing 
out the corners and triumphantly set- 
ting on its four legs a “honeysuckle.” ) 

JacK—Well, you did make some- 
thing, didn’t you, after all that scrap- 
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The “Right” Side 
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Recitations, Songs and Plays 


TaBBy—That’s just it. It’s a scrap 
basket. A valentine for your mother. 
Didn’t I tell you these scraps would 
go in a valentine? And won’t your 
mother be as pleased to have her room 
cleaned as to get a piece of lacy paper 
with stuck-on hearts? See! (Tabby 
starts picking up scraps. Jack follows 
her example. Fido picks up jus 
enough to clear a place to lie down. 
He lies down and is soon snoring light- 
ly. Tabby, with a whisper of “lazy 
dog,” curls up on her cushion and goes 
to sleep, also. Jack is too busy to no- 
tice or care. When he has cleared the 
room, he steps back and looks at the 
little basket filled with paper scraps.) 

JACK—It’s sort of a valentine, any- 
way. If these corners were only heart- 
shaped—oh! but they can be. (He 
rounds off the four corners into heart- 
tops, with a snip of the scissors, then 
claps his hands joyfully.) Why, even 
cat-and-dog scraps and little boy- 
scraps are sometimes good for some- 
thing. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BASKET 

Have first a perfect square. Fold 
along A-B and C-D. Unfold. The 
center is O. 

Bring A to O, B to O, C to O, and 
D to O, and crease into position. The 
new corners of the square are E, F, 


pike 
Turn the square over, and fold E, 


as before. This gives the “Wrong 
Side” view. The corners now are W, 
X, Y, and Z. 

Turn over to “Right Side” position, 
fold S backwards to T, giving crease 
from M to N. Similarly, fold M back- 
wards to N, giving crease from S to T. 

Now insert four fingers under the 
corners A, B, C, and D, and pry into 
the poings. Pinch together and remove 
fingers, leaving the four-pointed “hon- 
eysuckle” basket standing on the corn- 
ers W, X, Y, and Z. 

The corners A, B, C, and D may be 
trimmed to heart shape. 


Real Valentines 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


AutTHor’s Note: This little play is 
charming when acted by very simall 
children. A curtain is stretched across 
the stage at such a height that only 
the head and shoulders of the little 
actors appear above it. The valen- 
tine frames mentioned below are made 
of a light grade of cardboard (the 
kind that is used between layers of 
crackers, and obtainable at any gro- 
cery store, is ideal) cut into a large 
heart, with an opening in the center 
large enough for the child’s face. The 
heart-shaped frames may be covered 
with red paper and gaily decorated 
with hearts and Cupids, and paper 
lace. These frames are held in both 
hands, hidden by the curtain until 
verse is spoken, then held before the 
face until end of play. 


CHARACTERS 
First Cuitp—A little girl, preferably 
one with long curls and wearing a 
big butterfly bow on her hair. After 
speaking her verse she holds valen- 
tine frame before her face, keeping 
it there throughout the play. 
SECOND CHILD—A very small bey. 
THirp CHiLD—Small girl holding 
Teddy bear or cloth cat against her 
cheek, 
FourtH Cuitp—Small girl wearing 
spectacles and lace cap. 
FirtH CuHitp—Small boy. <A clown 
mask is fastened in the valentine 
frame, or if preferred, the valentine 








ping? What are you going to do with 
it? 





frame may be covered with white 


F, G, and H to O. Crease in position | 


paper in which grotesque eyes, nose, 

and mouth have been cut, jack-o’- 

lantern style. 
ALL (singing)— 
(Air: “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!”) 

Valentines are now the rule, 

In the home and in the school, 

Valentines all decked with Cupids 

and with lace; 
Pretty doves so white and fair, 
Hearts and flowers everywhere, 

And best of all, each happy, win- 

some, little face. 

Chorus— 

All the morning we’ve been waiting 
For the postman’s cheery call: 
For we know that on this day 
Valentines will find their way, 

Pretty valentines for old and young 
and all. 

First CHILD— 

We all got valentines to-day,— 
Sister, Dad and Brother,— 

And I’m a little valentine 
For my own darling mother. 

SECOND CHILD— 

I’m not as tall as Sister May, 
I’m just a wee small laddie; 

But still I’m big enough to be 
A valentine for Daddy. 

THIRD CHILD— 

Tho’ I gave lots of valentines, 
I’ll have to give another; 

So I will be a valentine 
For little baby brother. 

FourtH CHILD— 
There’s lots of grandmas in the 
world, 
The nicest one is mine, 

For fear she’ll be forgotten 

I'll be her valentine. 
FIFTH CHILD— 

They say tis very, very rude 
To send the comic kind; 

But if you’d get this funny one 
I’m sure you wouldn’t mind. 

ALL (singing)— 

Valentines are now the rule, 

In the home and in the school, 

Valentine all decked with Cupids and 
with lace; 

Pretty doves so white and fair, 

Hearts and flowers everywhere, 

And best of all, each happy, winsome 
little face. 
Chorus— 

All the morning we’ve been waiting 

To give our valentines to you, 

For we know that you will prize 
All the love light in the eyes 

Of the boys and girls whose love you 

know is true. 


A King 
By Ella Matthews Bangs 


We talked of kings, little Ned and TI, 
As we sat in the firelight’s glow; 
Of Alfred the Great, in days gone by, 

And his kingdom of long ago. 


Of Norman William, who brave and 
stern, 
His armies to victory led. 
Then after a pause: “At school we 
learn 
Of another great man,” said Ned. 


“And this one was good to the op- 
pressed, 
He was gentle and brave; and so 
Wasn’t he greater than all the rest? 
’Twas Abraham Lincoln, you know.” 
“Was Lincoln a king?” I asked him 
then, 
And in waiting for his reply 
A long procession of noble men 
Seemed to pass in the firelight by. 


When “No,” came slowly from little 
Ned, 

And thoughtfully, then with a start, 

“He wasn’t a king outside,” he said, 

“But I think he was in his heart.” 
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The COLGATE Method 


The Lesson Goes Home 











Make Each Lesson — 


1, Arouse interest in hygiene lessons 
by introducing action. Appeal to the 
child’s pride and sense of responsibility. 


2. As a part of the lesson, put into the 
child’s hands the dental cream neces- 
sary for establishing clean teeth habits. 


3. Extend the scope of your teaching 
even further. The child takes the den- 
tal cream home and, by example, 
teaches his family how to care for the 


teeth properly. 


What one thing most effectively lightens your 
school work? Isn’t it a gheerful, responsive at- 
titude on the part of your pupils? That attitude 
is to a large degree dependent upon the way you 
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present lessons to them. How to make each les- 
son interesting and forceful is a big question. 


Teachers who work with the Colgate Dental 
Hygiene maierial find this method never fails to 
show results because it involves action and re- 
sponsibility on the part of the pupils. 


Effective Hygiene Lessons and 
General Scholarship 


You teach hygiene in the interest of better 
health. Any help toward making the lesson ef- 
fective means better work in every subject. 
Healthy children are bright pupils. 


Your name on the coupon opposite brings a 
box of Colgate’s practical Classroom Helps. Use 
them for better results—with a saving of energy 
for you. 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


February 1924 
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of Teaching Dental Hygiene 
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Read How Other Teachers 
Have Solved Your Problem 
with Colgate’s Free Hygiene Helps 


School authorities all over the world are realizing that better teeth mean better school 
work and better discipline. Thousands of progressive teachers in various parts of the 
world have accepted Colgate & Company’s offer to help in hygiene lessons. Read what 


eT a 


they say of results: (Names on request.) 


“The interest is intense and there is no measure of the ben- 
efits we have got from the ‘Helps’. They have done wonders in 
our appearance, health, morals, as well as being of much help 
in correlation with other subjects.” 


“As our work advances with the older pupils, we find lots of 
uses for the charts and dental lectures. They simply make the 
teaching of that part of physiology a delight.” 


“The results of this work are showing in every phase of school 
life, including better sanitation of body and school buildings 
—better behavior, better co-operation of parents.” 


“You certainly are bringing the lessons of cleanliness and 
good health to all school children, and I hope that the good 
work will continue. As a school teacher, I appreciate your Den- 
tal Hygiene Helps greatly.” 


“IT know of nothing we have tried in school that has given more 
instant results for betterment of conditions than the instructions 
on ‘Good Teeth’. I believe we have better order when they use 
the dental cream.” 


“T find the lectures very helpful. In my daily toothbrush drill 
I find they are taking much more interest than they did 
formerly.” 





Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent 
you without charge once during a school 
year. You receive enough trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each of 
your pupils. Included are reminder cards, 
dental lectures, clever jingles, charts 


your personal use, a dainty gift box. 

With these helps at hand not only can 
you interest your classes in the habit of 
taking care of their teeth, but you can 
actually supply them with the neces- 
sary dentifrice to start a lifelong health 









habit. 


; Put new life into your hygiene teaching. Fill out the coupon today. 


and other practical material. And for 
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LOOKING INSIDE 
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Please send me, free of charge, ‘“‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating 
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Lincoln Birthday Song 
By Elizabeth M. Hadley 
Tune: “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
(Pupils should carry small flags, which they 
wave during the song.) 
All to honor Lincoln, 
We are here to-day; 
With our starry banners, 
Keeping his birthday. 
His, a name immortal, 
Never shall grow dim, 
And through future ages, 
All shall honor him. 


Chorus— 
Singing, singing, ever, 
On our joyous way, 
With our starry banners, 
Keeping his birthday. 


A Ballad of Lincoln 
By Bessie E. Langdon 
Many a ballad was written and sung, 
Of men of old, when the world was 
young; 
But in our land, in later time, 
Lived one as worthy of 
rhyme. 


song or 


No knight in shining armor he, 

But listen awhile and you shall see 
That our hero chose the better part— 
He had a knightly, chivalrous heart. 


Born to poverty was this boy, 

A mother’s love his only joy; 

A barren life, indeed, it seems, 

But he’d ambitions, hopes and dreams. 


He followed those dreams through ~ 
the years, 

Followed them still through mists ie 
tears, 

When loss and failure came to him, 

And youthful hopes seemed far and 
dim. 

Though lonely and steep his | 
path, 

He always remembered how to laugh; 

No matter how dark or how bright the 
way 

He was always meek enough to pray. 


Thus he came to our nation’s bitter | 


hour, 

When the need was a man of highest 
power, 

And the boy who had learned how to 
toil and pray 

Made the man to whom we turned wi 
day. 


Still his feet trod ever a lonely way; 

A nation’s debt seemed his to pay, 

And the weight of our country’s sad- | 
dest war 

On his tender, loving heart he bore. 

Hated, he never learned to hate, 

(Why were men blind until so late?) | 

And yet, secure the path he trod, 

For he had his faith and he had al 

God. 


Grown strong by toil, it was his hands 

That loosed the slaves’ oppressive 
bands; 

He held close every sister state, 

When hatred wished the cord to break. 


“Self-made,”’ we sometimes say of men, 

“God-made” is what we say of him; 

In God’s own forge his heart was 
made, 

His great life work in God’s plan laid. 


Why should we tell of knight and 
king, 

When of our Lincoln we may sing? 

Loved is his name—immortal word!— 

Wherever Freedom’s voice is heard. 


Listening In 
By Forest Allen 


I heard a nice fellow 
(Now I do not misquote) 
Who had written a letter, 
Announce he “had wrote.” 
And — ’twas his buddy 
Who said he “had ate” 
When he meant he had eaten 
The food on his plate. 
We hear errors and errors, 
But none worse, I ween, 
Than the hard-worked “have saw 
Some folks use for “have seen.” 
Some “chosen” a partner, 
And mean that they “chose,” 
Some “taken” their chances, 
For “took,” I suppose. 
Some “risen” this morning, 
Some “broken” a promise 

But strong of hand and heart, + ge es bed _ aa 
Grow upward, through the sun and The waves bring us these slips 

rain, : In quite thei ‘ 

To play the hero’s part— ; ee ee 

To cleanse the country from the stain Or the wild waves, I pray? 


Of manhood in the mart! 
Oh, let the kaisers and the kings B — m ne — Boy 
At rule and sceptre play! y Louise Marshall Haynes 
Man’s hope is not in crowns and rings, | One day the doctor came to me 
In baubles such as they. And I just stayed in bed, 
But wheresoever hearts aspire And Mother sat beside me there— 
To break a Christless ban, “Poor little chap,” she said. 
The name of Lincoln shall inspire But I didn’t mind it—not a bit,— 
To higher hope and plan, I played with quiet toys 
And stir the generous soul’s desire And had as good a time all day 
To live and die for man! As any not-sick boys. 


The Hope of Man 
By Denis A. McCarthy 


Oh, not in kaisers or in kings 
The hope of man we seek! 
Their glitt’ring scepters, crowns, and 
rings 
Are baubles for the weak; 
But we whose feet are firmly set 
On freedom’s broad highway, 
We seek man’s hope far deeper yet 
Than kingly pomp or sway— 
We seek it in the people’s sweat 
And in their blood, to-day! . 


” 


We seek man’s hope—nor seek in vain 
Where dreamers work and wait, 
Where boys in poverty and pain 
Are growing to be great; 
Where boys like Lincoln, poor and 
plain, 











| A Lincoln Song 
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Lived a boy—we think we’re luck-y That A-mer-i - ca was his home. 
And the next we know they’re cheering Pres -i- dent Lin-coln on his way. 
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He re-mem-bered to 




















be kind, 
And at last his life he gave, 


You could trust him with your mon - ey; 
| Then there fol-lowed war and trou - ble, 
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He was nev-er left be - hind. 
ev - er free and brave. 
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| And in tell - ing sto-ries fun - ny, 
| That our land might not be dou-ble, But be 
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And love and hon - or you. 




















Through-out the world all men _ re - vere 
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And while Old Glo- ry waves on high, And U. S. means US, ev-’ry one, 
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We'll not for - get you as tite years go by. Three cheers for Lin - coln! 








The Great Emancipator 
By Arthur O. Dillon 


He sav’d the nation, freed the slaves, 
And spoke kind words to everyone; 
He wiped away the tears of grief, 
And thus all hearts by him were 
won. 
This man uncouth 
Embodiment of truth, 
Ranks with the foremost of the ages. 
His deeds divine 
Will ever shine 
The fairest on our history’s pages. 


This man whose heart and mind were 


pure, 
This product of the common poor, 
Touches our hearts and him we love, 
His. rugged face, sad and demure, 
Tells us a story 
Of tragedy and glory. 
He died but left a glorious name, 
The symbol of the right, 
And mounted honor’s height, 
Immortal in our country’s fame. 


February Heroes 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 
(An Exercise for Three Boys) 


First Boy— 
I am a Washington boy. 
I like to read the peat of the war 
In early Revolutionary days, 
Of pred our wise and noble Washing- 
on 
Kept cheering on his men with 
words of praise. 
Hardship and trial bravely were en- 
dured; 
To make a glorious country of our 


own, 
All free and independent, was his 
aim. 
His great success throughout the 
world is known. 
I am a Washington boy. 
SECOND Bory— 
I am a Lincoln boy. 
Poor, cringing slaves of dusky color 
stood, 
Like beasts in Southern markets 
bought and sold; 
—T was a blot on this fair 
an 
Until a man, strong, with a pur- 
pose bold, 
Stood at the country’s helm through 
war-torn : * 
Guided with firm, sure hand the 
ship of state, 
Freed the poor slaves, restored again 
to peace 
A nation threatened with disrup- 
tion’s fate. 
I am a Lincoln boy. 
THIRD Boy— 
I am a Longfellow boy. 
The lad who in the city by the sea 
Dreamed dreams, and thought the 
“long, long thoughts of youth,” 
Grew up to be a poet, loved, revered, 
Whose songs were filled with sim- 
ple faith and truth. 
The Song of Hiawatha, Indian boy, 
Captain Miles Standish, and John 
Alden’s call! 
Evangeline’s people, banished from 
their homes, 
The Children’s Hour—I love to 
read them all! 
I am a Longfellow boy. 
ALL— 
All honor to these great Americans! 
A nation gives them gratitude and 


praise. 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow— 
all three 
Were born in February’s stormy 
days. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
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Teachers Everywhere Have Learned 
That T. C. U. Protection Banishes Worry 


One teacher in five, proven by our records, suffers enforced idleness and loss of 
salary every year because of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 


You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a period 
of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less thana nickel a day, it will assure you an income 
when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidently injured. It will also 
pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


What The T. C. U. Will Do for You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work, 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 

Pay $333 to $1500 for major accidents or for accidental loss of life. 

Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through railway, streetcar, or 
steamboat wreck. 

Pay Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your policy has been maintained 
in force for one year. 


As the first step, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in de- 
tail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. Mail 
the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
745 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Tom: “Who’s the lucky dog—getting a nice letter from you?” 


Jane: “A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 
Tom: “Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his name.” 
Jane: “That’s easy—it’s the T. C. U.” 


Tom: “So you’re a T. C. U., too. No wonder you look so 
young. Nothing to worry about.” 


Broadcasting Good Tidings 


“T sincerely wish that I could broadcast my feelings toward 
this organization, which is a Godsend to teachers. Your fair- 
ness and promptness really surprises one. It always gives me 
such a safe feeling just to wear the T, C. U. pin.”—Miss Ruth 
G. Shipman, Waterford, Conn., March 27, 1923. 


Mr. Owen Says: R 


Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of Normal Instructor- 4 
Primary Plans, has stated: “The plan of the e 
Company is ideal. Its policies assure Teachers ¢ 


a fixed income in the event of Sickness, Quar- 
antine or Accident. I recommend it to all XK 
teachers.” \ \ 


\ 
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A Future Historian 
By Dessie Marie Bonnett 
Of all the hero stories 
That history can boast, 
Those about Washington were liked 
By Roger Brown the most. 





And when in class it came his turn 
Such lessons to recite, 

He wished that he could talk all day, 
And then could talk all night. 

“To-morrow,” said the teacher, 
One February morn, 

“We keep to celebrate the day 
George Washington was born. 


“In honor of the day, you each 
May write, if you desire, 

Some exploit of his noble life, 
The one you most admire.” 


“Just one event,” thought Roger; 
“Which one shall I relate? 

I’d choose the best one from the rest, 
But all of them were great. 


“T can’t leave out the tales about 
This brave, true boyhood days, 

Nor later ventures in the woods, 
When he made his surveys. 


“T’d like to write about the fight 
He led near Fort Duquesne, 
When bullets whistled thick as hail 
And arrows fell like rain. 


“On how he crossed the Delaware 
With a small, brave band of men, 

And captured Trenton by surprise, 
Ten pages I could pen. 


“When I get big I’ll write a book 
\bout his deeds so many; 

I’l! have a chance to tell them all 
And need not leave out any.” 


A Few Don’t’s 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


Of course it is difficult when we are 
young 

To make no mistakes with our trouble- 
some tongue; 


But if we will heed what is written be- 
low, 

Our troublesome tongue may not trou- 
ble us so. 


And, first, we must never, oh, never, 
say “ain’t,” 

And never exclaim—which is worse— 
“No, it hain’t!” 


And, then, we should always avoid 
“hadn’t ought”; 


It’s really quite easy to say, “We ought | 


not.” 


Don’t ever remark, “It is him,” or 


“It’s me,” 

Remember, instead, “It is I,” or “It’s 
he ” 

“Tt don’t” and “he don’t” don’t in 
number agree, 

“Tt doesn’t,’ “he doesn’t” are what 


these should be. 


Don’t say, “Well, I done it,” whatever 
you do, 

Don’t say that the “First is the best 
of the two.” 


Don’t say that “I lay” when “I lie” 
should be used, 

Take care lest “I will” and “I shall” 
be confused. 


And, lastly, O boys, and, O girls, if 
you please, 

Don’t ever use slang, and don’t swal- 
low your G’s! 





| 
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“Georga Washengtun” 


By Margaret Robison 


Ya say he nevra tol’ a lie? 
I laugh a’ that an’ wink da eye. 
Da cherra-tree an’ little ax 
Ya tell da keeds like dey was fac’s; 
Dey may be, too, —I no deny, 
But say, ees dat da reason why 
Ya love da guy? 


Ya tell da keeds da fooleshness 
An’ ’en ferget to say da res’— 
O’ how he fight ’an hole hes groun’, 
When evra theng was goin’ down; 
O’ how he worked an’ done hes bes’ 
When thengs was een an awfla mess, 
An’ with success. 


Ya beta ya life I tell my son 
O’ Valle Forge, an’ fights he won. 
I onla tell da leetle babe 
Abou’ da ax’ an’ cherra-tree. 
I like heem for da thengs he done 
With plenta grit but fewa gun, 
Thees Washengtun! 


While We Are Learning Good 
English 
By Letitia Morse Nash 
Tune: “Marching through Georgia” 
Bring the good old grammar, boys, 
we'll learn another rule; 
Learn it as our fathers learned it when 
they went to school, 
Learn it as they used to learn it from 


the old dunce stool. 
While they were learning Good 


English. 
Chorus— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! we’ll master it to- 


ay; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Good English on 
the way; 
Slang and every fault of speech we'll 
surely drive away, 
While we are 
English. 


How we fairly shouted when “Good 
English” week came ’round, 
Bringing posters, placards, songs and 
verses on the bound; 
Many busy boys and girls in every 
room are found, 
While we are learning Good Eng- 


learning Good 


Rolbruary 
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Slang and vulgar English now must 
leave our schools for aye, 

So “Good English” tells us, who has 
surely come to stay, J 
Banish everything that spoils 

mother tongue to-day 
For we are learning Good Eng- 
lish. —Chorus 


our 


Valentines 
By Helen Lincoln Smith 


(Tune: “Cherries Are Ripe’—Bk. I, Pro- 
gressive Music Series.) 
Valentines! Valentines! 
Lots of them on the way! 
Bedecked with hearts, and shining 
darts, 
And rosy garlands gay. 


Valentines! Valentines! 
Oh, hear the postman’s ring! 
With shouts of glee, we rush to see 
The valentines he’ll bring! 


Valentines! Valentines! 
Here, Mother, is one for you, 

With tender words, and sweet love birds, 
Kisses and love knots true. 


Valentines! Valentines! 
“Hurrah!” we gaily call. 

With paper lace, your true love’s face; 
Oh, valentines for all! 


Washington’s Spirit 


While the clouds of war were hovering 
O’er our -galaxy of stars; 

While our nation’s dead are slumbering, 
Shines a beacon light afar. 

From a tomb at old Mount Vernon, 
Down the flight of years agone, 
Bursts the light of Freedom’s candles 
Through a hundred years now flown. 
Though that body long has slumbered— 

“Earth to earth and dust to dust”— 
Still his noble deeds are numbered, 
Still our nation’s God-like trust. 
With the hand of Fate against us 
Freedom’s starry flag was born, 
Fed to strength from just a weakling; 
Now, no monarch dares to scorn. 
Noblest name of all our heroes 
Written on the scrolls of Fame— 
“Washington,” our country’s father, 
Gleameth through the battle’s flame. 
Still it lights our country’s pathway, 
Soothes the wound and heals the scar, 





lish, Plants our flag on heights of Victory, 
—Chorus Bathes in glory every star. 
6c“ ° ° 
Georgie Washington” * 
T. B. W. T. B. WEAVER. 
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1. I wish I had a hatch - et I'd have just lots of fun; 
2. Now what are hatch-ets good for? To chop with you'll a - gree; 
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I’d chop pop’s nic - est cher - ry 


tree And play George Wash-ing-ton. 





























And what would cut just half so nice As some fine cher - ry tree? 
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If popshould want to whip me For what I did in _ fun; 
So if you find me chop - ping Yourcher - ry tree for fun, 
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I’d say, ‘See here, I’m 
You must -n’t scold for 


*For small boy in costume. 


lit - tle George And you’re Pop Wash-ing - ton.” 
you will know 1’m Georg-ie Wash-ing - ton. 
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The Hero 
By Eliza Macbeth 


' (Sixteen boys file onto stage, one be- 

hind the other. Each bears large white 
pasteboard square on which is painted 
a red letter. All form name “George 
Washington.” Above the letter of each 
boy giving name of battle is printed 
date of battle.) 


Gentle and brave and slow to speak, 
Eager to guide and help the weak. 
Obedient always to parent and law, 
Ready to right the wrong he saw. 
Gracious to friend and true to wife— 
Enter the man who gave U. S. life! 


Willing to fight as well as pray, 
At Dorchester Heights he wins the 


day. (1776) 

Saves from the British old Boston 
Town. (1776) 

Howe loses, too, when the flag comes 
down. (1776) 

In pain and in suffering comes retreat, 
(1776) 

Next Trenton on Christmas, and vic- 
tory sweet: (1776) 

Grimly Cornwallis meets him, and then 
(1777 


To Washington loses five hundred men. 

Out in the glorious October sun, 

Now it is Yorktown—the war is won! 
(1781) 


(Girl comes on stage, holding flay 
high. Faces boys and says proudly)— 
The deeds he did, you all can do, 

By serving your God and country, 

too. 

(AIL exit, girl leading, holding flag 
high. Boys follow in pairs, all sing- 
ing chorus of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.) 


He’d See It Through 
By Olive Wood Taylor 
Did you say Lincoln didn’t stay in 


school? 
Perhaps not! But say! he wasn’t any- 
body’s fool. 


Do you know what he did when the 
day’s work was done, 

And the other fellows 
having fun? 

Just studying! 
alone— 

With his worn old books, on the old 
hearthstone, 

—— by the light of the fireplace 


’round were 


Studying hard—all 


1m 
Studying, that the land, when it need- 


ed him, 

oe his best, all ready, on 
call,— 

For he gave to his country his best, 
his all. 

Say, boys, if Abraham Lincoln were 


you, 
And he’d half your chance,—he’d see 
it through! 


Our Country’s Need 


Fate struck the hour! 
A crisis hour of Time, 
The tocsin of a people clanging forth 
Through the wild South, and the 
startled North 
Called for a leader, master of his kind, 
Fearless and firm, with clear foresee- 
ing mind, 
Who should not flinch from calumny or 
scorn, 
Who in the depth of night could ken 
the morn; 
Wielding a giant power 
Humbly, with faith sublime. 
God knew the man his sovereign grace 
had sealed; 
God touched the man, and Lincoln stood 
revealed! : 


— 
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at Every Teacher Needs 


In the country, the teacher is an institution. She typifies Education 
and Culture—the Free School System of America. 


Her mission goes beyond the teaching of children and extends into 
every home in her district. She needs means for quick, economical 
transportation not only to save her valuable time but to enable her to 
call on all of the families interested in the school. 


The Superior Utility Coupé has quality and dignity in keeping with 
her position, yet its low price and low upkeep make it feasible for her 
toown. Winter or summer it affords full weather protection and 
riding comfort. 


Call on any Chevrolet dealer and learn how easy it is to own one. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





aaa see. pie Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. Dealers and Service Stations every 

plants give us the largest production Superior Roadster - - $490 Commercial Cars where. Applications will be considered 

capacity in the world for high-grade Superior Touring - - 495 Superior Commercial Chassis $395 from high-grade dealers only, for 

cars and make possible our low prices. Superior Utilty Coupe - 640 Superior Light Delivery - 495 territory not adequately covered. 
Superior Sedan - - 795 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
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What Did the Sandman Bring? 
A BETTER SPEECH PLAYLET 
By Mary Frix Kidd 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: I was in desperation! 
What should I do? My year’s work was draw- 
ing near a close, and while I had labored faith- 
fully during the whole term to fix the eight 
parts of speech in the minds of my young 
charges, I could not see that my efforts were 
being rewarded with success. Apparently, they 
*knew no more about them than they had known 
at the beginning of the term. And yet, the 
chief English requirement for my grade was 
that they must know the parts of speech, before 
being admitted to the next grade. In a lucky 
moment, I found a copy of Collar & Daniell’s 
“First Year Latin’’ (published by Ginn & Co., 
New York City) and in the introduction to 
that work I found a poem illustrating the parts 
of speech. True to the old proverb that ‘“‘Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention,’ my extreme 
need set my imagination to work, and I con- 
ceived the idea of incorporating these verses in 
a short playlet, with little or no costuming, 
which my children could present at the chapel 
exercises. This would motivate their study of 
the verses, make them more interesting, but my 
principal aim was that they should fix in their 
minds the eight parts of speech. The immediate 
result was that we put on the play. The chil- 
dren were immensely interested, and the play a 
success. But, best of all, when examination day 
came again, I found that not only did the chil- 
dren who took part in the play know the parts 
of speech, but almost every child in the room 
knew them, for we had rehearsed the play aloud 
before all the children, as part of the English 
lesson for several days, So I am passing on the 
little play with its quoted verses, in the hope 
that it may help other little folks, elsewhere, as 
it helped us to master the parts of speech. 


CHARACTERS. 
FLorA—A school girl 
SANDMAN—Who scatters sand in chil- 
dren’s eyes 
NouN—Who lives with his seven broth- 
ers in the English Grammar 


PRONOUN PREPOSITION 
VERB CONJUNCTION 
ADJECTIVE INTERJECTION 
ADVERB 


COSTUMES 
No special costumes are needed ex- 
cept that the Sandman may wear a 
tan or black cape over his school suit, 
and a tan or black pointed “witch’s” 
cap on his head. The boys represent- 
ing parts of speech wear their ordi- 


nary school clothes, but they carry 
large pieces of drawing paper on 
which are printed their names in 


large letters. The letters may be cut 
out of drawing paper and pasted on 
the large piece of paper. This can be 
done by the children as:a lesson in pa- 
per-cutting. They should hold these 
names before their breasts or have 
them pinned on so that they make an 
even line before the audience. 


SCENE 

Any ordinary school platform may 
be used, or merely the front of the 
classroom. <A door should open on the 
stage from the rear, in plain view of 
audience. Through this players enter. 
In front of this door should be placed 
a blackboard or box or board over 
which a dark green or red cover is 
drawn. Letters about a foot high, 
spelling the words “English Gram- 
mar,” should be pinned on this cover. 
The board should be slanted, to rep- 
resent a half-open book, and as chil- 
dren come from behind it, it will look 
2s though they were stepping out of the 
pages of the book. A small table and 
chair should be at side front of stage. 


THE PLAY 


(Flora enters with English gram- 
mar in her hand and sets herself be- 
side the table. Opens book, as if to 
study and sighs and yawns as if tired.) 

FLorAa—My, my! It is growing late 


and I still have to get ready for my 
English test to-morrow, before I can go 
to bed, and I am so sleepy and tired 
right now. This lesson is so hard! We 
have to know all the parts of speech, 
before to-morrow, and I simply can’t 
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learn them! (Yawns.) If I had only 
studied a little more when we had 
them in class. (Turns leaves of book.) 
Let’s see! There are nouns, verbs, 
adnouns, proverbs,—no, no—that’s not 
right—conjectives, interadverbs—my, 
my, I am getting them all mixed. 
Dear me! Shall I never learn them? 
It?s so late, and I am so sleepy! I 
know I’ll see all the parts of speech 
dancing around in my dreams. 

(Flora yawns and drops head on ta- 
ble over her book. While she sleeps, 
and while an invisible chorus sing 
“Here Comes the Sandman,” from Jes- 
sie L. Gaynor’s “Songs from the Child 
World,” the Sandman enters and 
passes slowly back and forth across 





uary 
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the stage. He carries.a bucket in his 
hand, from which he scatters sand. 
Just before the song ends he should re- 
tire. While chorus is singing, some- 
one at back, off stage, should slip the 
big “English Grammar” into its place 
before the door. It should, of course, 
not be in evidence while Flora is 
awake. Enter Noun from _ behind 
“English Grammar.’”’) 

FLoRA (awakening suddenly, and 
staring at him)—Dear me, here comes 
Jimmie Smith, one of my schoolmates, 
carrying a queer thing in his hand. 
Oh, Jimmie, you need not try to scare 
me! I know your tricks! (Flora does 
not know she is dreaming.) 

Noun—Sh—You are mistaken, little 





If I Knew 


Anonymous 


1. If 
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I knew the box where the smiles are 








Nelle Caesar 


kept, No mat -ter how 


Or strong the bolt, I would 
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them _ fast, 








2. 
If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 
I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street, 
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Then folding and holding, I’d pack them 


in, 
And turning the monster key, 
I'd hire go to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 
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friend. I am not your schoolmate, as 

you think, but my companions and I 

are sent by the good Dream-maker 

Man to help you with your examina- 

tion to-morrow. Look carefully, and 

you may see my brothers step from the 
pages of the English Grammar. 
FLoRA (rubbing eyes, and staring at 

Grammar)—How strange! I did not 

see that before! Who are you? 
NouN—I am a noun. 

FLora—But what is a noun? 

NouN (very distinctly)— 

A noun’s the name of anything, 

As school or garden, hoop or swing. 

FLora—Good! I hope the Dream- 
maker Man will help me to remember 
that to-morrow. Let’s see. Aren’t 
there two kinds of nouns? 

_Noun—Yes. When I am a flower, 

bird or tree, I am common, but when 

I go to the city I am very proper, es- 

pecially when I come to ———— (Jn- 

sert name of town or locality where 
play is given.) 

(Enter Pronoun, who rudely pushes 
Noun aside and takes his place.) 
PRONOUN (loudly) —Stand aside, 

Noun, and let me take your place! 
FLora—Why are you so _ ill-man- 

nered as to push Noun aside? 
PRoNOUN—Why, don’t you know 

se I stand in the place of any Noun? 
or— 
Instead of nouns the pronouns stand, 
I come, you go, as they command. 
Fiora (laughing)—Well, I’ll remem- 
ber you all right, I know! (Enter 

Verb, who bows low before Flora.) 
VERB— 

Verbs tell of something being done, 

As read, write, spell, sing, jump, or 

run. 

FLoRA (counting on fingers)—Let’s 
see! I play. Birds sing. 

VERB (laughing)—Yes, 
ring—when it is schooltime! 

(Enter Adjective, who immediately 
takes place beside Noun.) 

ADJECTIVE— 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white, or 


and bells 


brown. 
Frora—Is it like this: I have a 
new red dress? 
ADJECTIVE—Exactly, exactly! You 
are improving fast. 
(Enter Adverb.) 
ADVERB— 
How things are done the adverbs 
tell, 


As slowly, quickly, ill, or well; 

They also tell us where and when, 

As here and there and now and then. 

Frora (as if puzzled)—I do not 
quite understand. 

ADVERB—Do just as I tell you and IJ 
think you will learn. Walk slowly. 
(Flora obeys.) See? That tells how 
you walk. Walk here. (Flora obeys.) 
That shows where you walk. Walk 
now. (Flora does so.) That shows 
when you walk. Walk very | fast. 
(Flora almost runs.) That shows how 
fast you walk. 

Fiora—Thank you, very much. It 
is perfectly clear to me now. (Enter 
Preposition, who gives one hand to 
Noun and another to Verb.) 
PREPOSITION— 

A preposition stands before 

A noun; as in or through a door. 

Fiora—Oh, I know you! Little 
words like to, for or from belong in 
your class. We learned about you 
last week. 

(Enter Conjunction.) 


(Continued on page 72) 
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for Spring and Summer-Sent Free! 


The latest and loveliest New York and Paris Styles make their initial bowto the women 
of America in PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book for Spring and Summer These styles 


exceed in variety and surpass in beauty anything we have — 





PHILIPSBORNS 


ever shown in previous seasons. 


In four million homes this beautiful book will be doubly welcome 
because it actually shows how to dress better for less money. 


Spring is just around thecorner! Send the coupon or a postal NOW 
for your free copy of this richly illustrated Style and Shopping Guide. 
Remember, all PHILIPSBORN’S Styles are approved by Irene 
Castle, famed as the best dressed woman in the world. 


The Greatest Values in Our 33 Years’ History 
PHILIPSBORN’S Style and Shopping Guide is a real messenger 


of economy. Never in the long history of this Exclusive House of 
Fashion have we offered such a wealth of bargains, such generous 
measure of values, as have been assembled in its pages. This season 
PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book will set a new record in sales, in 
savings and in service to customers. 

Our money-back guarantee is your insurance of satisfaction, Whether you order the 
smallest item or a complete Spring outfit, you are assured full measure of honest value, 
backed by a real guarantee. If you are not satisfied with your purchase, we gladly 
refund every penny. We insist on taking all the risk. 


Send the Coupon Today 


This is your opportunity to secure a copy of PHILIPSBORN'S Style and Shopping 
Guide free of charge and without any obligation. Send the coupon for your copy at once. 
Or just send your name and address on a postal card, and mention this magazine. 
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Six months ago, when I 
became President of 
PHILIPSBORN’'S, I de- 
termined to make ours the 
very best mail order service 
in America, [have worked 
day and night toward that 
end and today I am proud 
to be able to say, that our 
service is unsurpassed. I 
sincerely believe that this 
time-honored _ institution 
which has always been 
first in values is now abso- 
lutely supreme in the mat- 
ter of mail order service. 


PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 124, Chicago | 
Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Spring and Summer Shopping | 
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CONJUNCTION—Do not forget me! 
I am sometimes small, but I am very 
important. You cannot have a com- 
pound sentence without me, for— 

Conjunctions join the words togeth- 

er; 

As rain and 

weather. 

Conjunctions sentences unite, 

As kittens scratch and puppies bite. 


(Conjunction takes place beside oth- 
ers, and Interjection rushes upon stage, 
frightening Flora.) 

FLtora—Oh! How you surprised me! 
Who are you? 

INTERJECTION — There! You just 
called me. My name is Interjection! 

An interjection shows surprise, 

As oh! how pretty! And ah! 

wise! 

(Voice off stage, supposed to be that 
of Flora’s mother, calls Flora.) 

ALt—We must leave you now. Do 
not forget us to-morrow in your ex- 
amination. Let us be with you then, 
and every day, as long as you shall 
use your mother tongue. (They scam- 
per off stage as Flora’s mother calls 
her again. Someone off stage quickly 
removes big Grammar, behind which 
children passed, so that it is not visible 
when Flora awakes.) 

FiLoraA (awakening and rubbing 
eyes) —Why, where is the big Gram- 
mar and where are all the Parts of 
Speech? They are gone! I must have 
fallen asleep and dreamed all that. 
But I’ll never forget them, I know. I 
can go to bed all right now, and not 
dread my English test. 

MoTHER (calls off stage)—Flora, it’s 
hedtime now. Put away your lessons 
and come to bed. 


FLorA—Yes, Mother, I am coming. 
(Fvit.) 


sunshine, wind or 


how 


The Washington Album 
By Alice Cook Fuller 


Six Pictures from the Life of Washington. 
THE ALBUM 


The Album is a large book made of 
laths as a foundation, covered over 
with brown wrapping paper, leaving 
the usual opening into which the photo- 
graph is slipped. Each alternate leaf 
should be covered entirely with the 
wrapping paper, in order to hide the 
actors while taking position behind the 
one leaf while the talk concerning the 
other is being given. Be sure to have 
the opening large enough to present 
the entire group to the audience. The 
outside of the album should be entirely 
covered with the brown paper, or what 
would be more effective, dark red. 
With dark chalk mark the edges of the 
book so they will appear to be rounded. 
Print the words “Washington Album” 
in fancy letters across the back. A cov- 
er design of flags may be added, and 
border decorations of the same may be 
used on the leaves. These may be real 
muslin or bunting flags, or they may 
be drawn with colored crayons. The 
main bar which is round, and to which 
the leaves are fastened by means of 
pieces of half-inch board with holes 
bored through them, through which the 
ends of the bar pass, should be wound 
with the colored bunting. 


The stage decorations should be 


flags, artistically arranged. The strong 
lights should be behind the Album, 
rather than in front. 

If impossible to make this Album, 
the picture can be exhibited with an 
ordinary stage and curtain, raising the 
curtain for each picture. 
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COSTUMES 


No 1.—George Washington dressed 
as a small boy of the period, and his 
father in knee breeches, ruffled shirt, 
long hose, buckled shoes, and cocked 
hat. The latter carries a long stout 
stick which he uses as a walking stick. 
George has in his hands a small bright 
hatchet. 

No. 2.—Dress of a schoolboy of the 
period. Cocked hat, knee breeches, 
ruffed shirt front, long hose, slippers 
with buckles, round jacket, ete. Sword 
for commander, guns for soldiers. — 

No. 3.—Dress of a British midship- 
man of the present day, but with a 
braided wig. 

No. 4.—Dress of a common citizen 
of the eighteenth century, with a cap 
instead of a hat. 

No. 5.—For costume, 
text. 

No. 6.—The dress of Washington is 
the same here as in the preceding rep- 
resentation. That of the British officer 
may be copied from a history picture. 


see history 


THE PLAY 


Album does not ap- 


(Curtain rises. 
Pupil, acting as 


pear in this scene. 
“Manager,” speaks:) 


“Ladies and Gentlemen: This being 
the birthday of that noble patriot, 
George Washington, I have brought for 
your edification a series of photo- 
graphs taken at various times in his 
life. The first scene is a pantomime of 
the famous story of the hatchet and 
the cherry tree.” 

Picture No. 1. 

(The scene is a garden. Large plants 
are scattered about and among them, 
one or two which resemble a cherry 
tree.) 


George Washington, dressed as a 
small boy of that period, carrying a 
small, new hatchet, and wearing a 
broad smile, enters the garden from 
the left. He passes in and out among 
the smaller plants, looking now at 
them, and now at the hatchet he car- 
ries. At length he spies the cherry 
tree. He goes through a series of ma- 
neuvres expressive of pleasure; feels 
of the bark, then of the hatchet. Looks 
around carefully to see if anyone is 
near. Runs fingers over edge of hatch- 
et again, as though to test its sharp- 
ness. Throws hat on the ground at 
quite a distance from him. Raises 
hatchet (feet braced), and looks around 
again. Brings hatchet down two or 
three times in rapid succession. Bends 
the tree slightly to see whether it will 
break. 

Father of George walks quietly up 
behind him, as he shakes his head, an 
feels of the edge of his hatchet. Fa- 
ther carries stick at side in full view of 
audience, 

George slowly raises hatchet; at the 
same time, Father slowly raises stick; 
just as the hatchet comes down, the 
stick descends also with a resounding 
“thwack” upon George’s back. 

George drops the hatchet and whirls 
around facing his father, with astonish- 
ment and pain depicted on his counten- 
ance. His hand seeks the back of his 
coat where the stick came down. The 
father begins to talk to George, shak- 
ing his stick at him, pointing first to 
the tree, then to. the hatchet, and last 
to the boy, seeming to question. 
George, crying, fists rubbing eyes, 
shakes his head in denial. Father con- 
tinues to question and assert the fact, 
by again indicating the three actors in 
the affair. George continues to deny. 
Father points with stick to back of 
stage. 

George still crying slowly gathers 
up his hat and hatchet, and placing 
the former on his head, makes his way 
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to the most distant place of exit. 
When he reaches the wing he stops, 
turns, and finally runs back to his 
father. He drops his hat at his feet, 
takes hold upon his coat coaxingly, and 
in every manner possible without 
words, assures his father that he did 
chop the cherry tree. This being “I 
cannot tell a lie, Sir.” 

Father pats George on the head and 
nods towards the audience as though 
begging them to notice what a noble 
boy he has. He gives him a last pat, 
and turns him toward the audience. 
George bows. Father turns him about 
facing exit. George, gathering up hat 
and hatchet on the way, runs happily 
off the stage. (Curtain.) 

(Curtain rises. Pupil as manager 
stands in front of the Album and ad- 
dresses the audience, looking to Album 
as he opens it to Picture No. 2.) 

(The boy Washington in command, 
and five or six of his schoolmates as 
soldiers, armed with guns, standing at 
attention.) 

“At the period when our second pho- 
tograph was taken, England and Spain 
were at war. A regiment was raised 
in the Colonies to be sent to Jamaica. 
There was a sudden burst of military 
enthusiasm in the country. We have 
here the secret of the martial spirit 
so often displayed by George in his 
boyish days. All of his amusements 
took a military turn. He made soldiers 
of his playmates, and they had their 
mimic parades, reviews, and sham 
fights. They soon became fairly profi- 
cient in military drill.” 

(Washington goes through a series 
of maneuvres wth his sword as though 
giving commands, and the soldiers may 
execute the manual of arms and obey 
marching commands. An _ ex-service 
man would drill the boys for this.) 


Open Album to No. 8. 

(Washington discovered standing 
before his mother, who is seated in a 
low chair with her face in her hands 
as though in tears.) 


“At the age of fourteen, George was 
a tall, strong boy, active and full of 
life. He wished above everything to 
lead the life of a soldier or sailor. 
Through the influence of his brother 
Lawrence, he was appointed a _ mid- 
shipman in the English navy. When 
George in his fine new uniform went 
to bid his mother good-by, she broke 
down and cried at the thought of being 
parted from him. The boy gave way 
at this. He could not bear to grieve 
his mother, and so gave up all his 
plans. He gave up the appointment, 
and stayed at home to care for her.” 
Open Album to No. 4. 

(Washington is discovered standing 
beside a surveyor’s instrument as 
though adjusting some part of it. An- 
other boy holding the stick, a little to 
his left.) 

_ “At the age of sixteen, Washington, 
in company with a son of Lord Fair- 
fax, went on a long journey across the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, for the purpose 
of surveying some land owned by his 
companion’s father. George and his 
friend enjoyed their work very much. 
They worked hard all day, and at night 
if there was a settler’s house near, they 
slept there; if not, they built a camp 
fire, and lay beside it on a bearskin, an 
armful of straw, or even on the bare 
ground. It was on this trip that they 
had their first sight of Indians. The 
band consisted of about thirty braves 
in full war paint. They were at war 
with another tribe, however, and not 
with the whites, and soon reassured 
the boys. They executed a war dance 
for them which proved very amusing. 
In the month of April the boys went 
home, having finished their work. 
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They were well paid by their employer 
and enjoyed their money, as they felt 
that they had well earned it.” 


Open Album to No. 5. 

(Washington, dressed in the uni- 
form of a general of the American 
army, with his hand on the hilt of his 
sword.) 


“The next photograph, ladies and 
gentlemen, represents Washington, the 
general. It brings to mind Lowell’s 
beautiful tribute— 


“High poised example of great duties 
done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors 


won 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men 
orn; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to 


God 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
— the snow to coral where they 
trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed con- 


tent, 

Modest, yet firm as Nature’s self; un- 
blamed 

Save by the men his nobler temper 
shamed, 

Never seduced through show of present 


goo 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New trimmed in heaven, nor than his 
steadfast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as 
from fear; 


Rigid, “a with himself first, grasping 
sti 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm 
of will; 

Not honored then or now because he 
wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still 
withstood; 

Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is 
but one 

Who was all this and ours, and all 
men’s— Washington.” 


Open Album to No. 6. 


(This group is composed of General 
Washington, his adjutant, and as man 
other Americans as may be desired, 
and Cornwallis’s adjutant. The Brit- 
ish General tenders the sword to Wash- 
ington, who motions his adjutant to 
take it.) 


“At the close of the war, it became 
necessary that the sword of Cornwallis 
be surrendered to Washington. The 
British General himself should have 
surrendered it, but being of a haughty 
disposition and deeply mortified at his 
defeat he pleaded sickness, and sent 
his sword by his adjutant. As General 
O’Hara tendered the sword to Wash- 
ington he in turn motioned to his adju- 
tant to take it. Thus that which Corn- 
wallis intended as a slight to the head 
of the American Army was _ turned 
aside, and Washington, by his quick- 
ness of thought, spared himself the 
indignity of having to receive the sym- 
bol of surrender from a subordinate.” 


Drinking Milk 
By E. M. Brainerd 
(Tune: “Smiles’’) 


Drinking milk will make us happy, 
Drinking milk will make us strong, 
Drinking milk will help us all to reach 


up 
To the well class where we all be- 


long; 
We shall all grow tall and straight and 
healthy, 
With red cheeks and smiles and 
laughter too, 
So we drink our milk each day with 
pleasure, 
For we know what our milk will: do. 
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What Happened to Ruth 


there was no spring in the heart of a 

slender, dark-eyed girl crossing the 
quadrangle. Her sombre expression caught 
the eyes of a friend. 


“Cheer up, Ruthie! Maybe it’s not so 
bad as you think,” laughed this rosy- 
cheeked maiden, slipping her arm through 
Ruth’s. But there was no answering rail- 
lery. 

“Dot, what’s the use of it all?” passion- 
ately burst out Ruth. Dot looked startled. 

“I’m going to give up—quit college! I’m 
young, alive! I don’t want to grind away 
three more dull years!” 

“Why—gracious me!—college is just the 
place where one can have good times!” 
began Dorothy. 

“You know it is not—for us!” Ruth re- 
pressed her almost sternly. ‘“Let’s be frank, 
for once. You and I don’t have good times. 
We just study, and go to poky lectures, 
and slip into the back seats at concerts 
so no one will notice our clothes, and study 
some more, and go to classes. I w-wouldn’t 
care if I could have just one new spring 
suit—I wouldn’t ask for many clothes!” 


“Oh,” murmured Dot, knowingly. For 
a couple were approaching—a tall, laugh- 
ing boy with an attractive girl who wore 
jauntily a pretty spring costume. 

“Why, hello Ruth!” exclaimed the boy. 
“Say, I had a letter from home yesterday. 
Want to hear the news?” 

“I—I haven’t time now.” 
on, dragging Dot with her. 

“Why won’t you let Alex talk to you?” 
reproached Dot. “He’s a dear—and about 
the most popular boy in the University.” 

“In my old blue suit—and Grace Morri- 
son all togged out?” demanded Ruth icily. 
“A lovely contrast!” 

“She isn’t as pretty as you,” declared 
Dot, with warmth. But Ruth’s gloom was 
compliment-proof. 

“Well, good-bye; I’m going upstairs to 
study,” she said as they reached their 
boarding place. In her room at last, the 
books lay untouched. She was wistfully 
recalling a moonlight night last August 
when she and Alex had planned to spend 
this spring together. 


[ WAS spring on the campus! But 


Ruth hurried 


HEY were from the same little town, 

and for years Alex had sent her won- 
derful valentines and deserted his fine, 
big home on the hill to spend evenings in 
Ruth’s rather threadbare little sitting room, 
where her school-teacher father and dear 
mother made him welcome. But in Millers- 
ville it had been different! There every- 
one knew and loved the Allisons—clothes 
didn’t count, Here it was different. 


Alex had tried his loyal best to take her 
into the circle where his good looks, good 
clothes and good car had quickly placed 
him, But after one or two unhappy eve- 
nings, she had refused his invitations. 
Finally, cut by her refusals, he had ceased 
to see her. 

“J don’t care!” muttered Ruth. To prove 
it she flung herself on the couch and sobbed. 

Saturday, Ruth’s Aunt Susanna ran down 
from the city to see her. 

“She’s wonderful!” Ruth told Dot. “Uncle 
Harvey lost his money three years ago, 
but she manages to dress even better than 
before. She’s so clever!” 

Aunt Susanna proved chic and fashion- 
able—and wise. She attended a lecture 
or two, visited classes, and eyed Ruth 
critically. 

“Where are the parties and athletic 
events and such?” she asked. “I thought 
college nowadays was one glad dream.” 

“Not for me,” said Ruth shortly. 

“Well, well, I must look into this when 
you come to visit me in June.” And Aunt 
Susanna deftly turned the subject. 

College dragged out to the year’s end. 
Ruth left, declaring she was not coming 
back. 

Dot heard little from her that summer. 
A mysterious card came in June bearing 
the word “Eureka!” ‘Then one in August, 
“Meet me at the train in September,” which 
Dot did eagerly one crisp fall morning. 

“Where is Ruth?” she was wondering 


By Beatrice Imboden 
Illustrated by WILL GREFE 


The story of a secret 
that is too good to keep 


as passengers filed off the train, not recog- 


nizing a smart, slender figure in a blue 
traveling dress whose tailored touches and 
good lines simply cried “Style!” 
Ruth hugged her. 

“You dear, to come back!” cried Dot. 
“Why, how stunning you look—and how 
happy!” Yes, Ruth was more than pretty, 
she was beautiful now! Some miracle had 
touched her. 


FTER lunch, two trunks came for Ruth, 
much to Dot’s amazement. Last year 
one small one had sufficed. 

“I’m dying to know what’s in them,” 
Dot said. “May I see? I scent a surprise 
—you seem so mysterious!” 

At once Ruth unlocked one. Then she 
drew from its tissue-paper wrappings a 
miracle of a three-piece costume—soft, 
lovely cloth in leather color, Frenchily set 
off by a tiny vest of gold and brown bro- 
cade. With this went a tan georgette blouse, 
embroidered in gold, leather color, and old 
blue. 

“Where in the world did you get that 
beautiful costume?” Dot was wild-eyed 
now. “It’s too lovely to wear, almost!” 

Ruth smiled, then lifted out an evening 
dress, crimson silk covered with petal-like 
tiers of tulle, ranging from rose to flame 
color, shoulder-strapped with tiny hand- 
made silver roses. 

“Ruthie Allison, you don’t mean that 
dream of a gown is yours? Haven't you 
gotten Miss Vanderbilt’s trunk by mis- 
take?” ; 

Not answering, Ruth took out another 
party dress, with plaited tiers and quaint 
peasant bodice. “Corn color! The color 
I always said you should wear!” ex- 
claimed Dot. 

“Here is my favorite,” smiled Ruth, 
calmly, displaying a dainty creation of 
cream-colored canton and silver lace. Dot 
gasped again. 

“But who made them? Has a Fifth 
Avenue modiste adopted you?” 

“Why, I did!” came the astounding 
reply. , 

“You!” was all Dot could utter. 

“Yes. You see, Aunt Susanna told me 
her secret. She learned to sew wonder- 
fully right at home, and she insisted that I 
couldtoo, AndI did! Why, it seemed I had 
hardly started when I made some dear ‘un- 
dies, two waists, and this crépe kimono!” 
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“How did you learn all this at home? 
Who taught you? I’m breathless to know!” 

“Why, the Woman’s Institute, of Scran- 
ton. I was soon able to make really 
elaborate things, so I took a trip to the city 
and copied some of the beautiful new 
things, models that were priced at three 
or four times the cost of my whole outfit. 
Dad and Mother were wild with delight. 
They had guessed my unhappiness. Dur- 
ing Christmas vacation I’ve promised to 
help on a bridal trousseau—and thereby 
earn my spring suit!” 


“LYyO YOU think I could learn to sew 
too?” Dot’s voice was unsteady 
now and Ruth knew that underneath her 
friend’s saucy manner all the while had 
been the hurt a normal girl feels when 
wearing shabby clothes. 

“Learn!” exclaimed Ruth. 
couldn’t help learning! 
seem to foresee and answer every possible 
question. The pictures are simply marvel- 
ous and the teachers take just as personal 
an interest in your work as they do here in 
the college classrooms! 

“It isn’t necessary to know anything at 
all about sewing—the instruction is so com- 
plete! And the course can easily be com- 
pleted in a few months by studying an 
hour or two a day. You see, it makes no 
difference where you live, because all the 
instruction is by mail, And it is no dis- 
advantage if you are employed during the 
day or have household duties that occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote 
as much or as little time to the course as 
you wish. 

“I know that the Woman’s Institute has 
really made me as capable as many pro- 
fessional dressmakers—after just these few 
months of study at home! I really feel 
able to undertake the most difficult things 
and I know just how to get any style effect 
that I want to create or copy.” 

“Well, you won’t be able to keep Alex 
away now,” said Dot meaningly. Ruth’s 
eyes grew dreamy. She saw herself in a 


“Why, you 
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rose-and-flame dress which turned her 
into a vivid, glowing gypsy, transformed 
her lips to scarlet petals and eyes to deep 
dark pools of allurement, listening to an 
ardent question. And she knew her dream 
was really a prophecy! 

For a sequel to Ruth’s story, peep into a 
sorority house the following spring. 

There are Ruth and Dorothy in a group 
of girls. They had “joined” in the fall. 

“And it should have been a year earlier!” 
exclaimed one girl, “But we never would 
have known what darlings you two are 
had we not been attracted first by your 
delightful clothes! What are you going 
to do this summer, Ruth?” 

“I won't tell,” she laughed. “But just 
you girls bring back all the feathers and 
scraps of velvet you can!” 

“T know,” said one wise maiden, “the 
Woman's Institute teaches millinery too, 
Going to make us some bridesmaid’s hats, 
Ruthie?” And Ruth’s blush was no denial, 


HAT happened to Ruth can happen 

to you. Thousands of other women 
and girls in city, town and country have 
proved that you can quickly learn at home, 
in spare time, through the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, to make all your own and your chil- 
dren’s clothes and hats, or take up dress« 
making or millinery as a profession, 

It costs you nothing to find out what the 
Institute can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post card or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without obli- 
gation by return mail—the full story of 
this great school that is bringing the happi- 
ness of dainty, becoming clothes, savings 
almost too good to be true, and the joy of 
being independent in a successful bu-iness, 
to women and girls all over the world. 


——_____. 
WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 
48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes.” I am 
most interested in learning— 

How to Become a Professional Dressmaker 
How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 
How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
C) How to Design and Make Becoi ting Hats 
C How to Become a Successful Milliner 
0 The Art of Successful Cookery 


Name.. 
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A Musical Travelogue 
By Cecilia C. Kelly 


An entertainment suitable for the 
National Week of Song. It can be pre- 
sented by an entire class, one member 
being chosen as speaker. No costuming 
is necessary. Songs may be elaborated 
by having them sung in parts. 
SPEAKER— 

Come schoolmates, one and all to-day, 

And go with us long miles away. 

A trip we’ll take to lands afar, 

Where people strange and foreign 

are. 


This time, howe’er, we’ll not delay 
To watch the children at their play; 
Instead we'll turn our magic ring 
And listen to the people sing. 


A travelogue we’ll call our trip, 

The fair bark “Music” is our ship, 
She’s waiting now with sails all set; 
We trust this trip you’ll not regret. 


And now the time has come to part, 

To leave the scenes dear to our heart. 
(Class sings “How Can I Leave Thee?”’) 
SPEAKER— 

With spirits high and hearts aglow, 

A-sailing o’er the sea we'll go. 

(Class sings chorus of “Sailing’’) 
SPEAKER— 

Now out on deck, a glorious sight, 


Those wondrous stars of summer 
night. 
(Class sings “Stars of the Summer 
Night’) 
SPEAKER— 


So this is France, we hear them say; 
A real French song we’ll hear to- 
day. 
CLASS (sings, 
Sleeping ?’’) 
Frére Jacques, Frére Jacques, 
(Frar Zhak, Frar Zhak) 
Dormez-vous? Dormez-vous? 
(Dorma-voo? Dorma-voo?) 
Sonnez la matina, sonnez la matina, 
(Sunna la maténa, sunna la maténa) 
Din din don; din, din, don. 
SPEAKER— 
O! sunny Spain, we’ve wanted long 
To hear a truly Spanish song. 
(Class sings “Juanita’”) 
SPEAKER— 
To Italy we now have spun; 
You’ll join us? Yes? Now every one. 
(Class sings “Santa Lucia’) 
SPEAKER— 
In Germany a boy named Herman 
Sang for us a song in German. 
CLASS (sings to air which is famil- 


to air of “Are You 


war 
Ach! ‘du lieber Augustin, Augustin, 
Augustin; 
Ach! du lieber Augustin, alles ist 
weg. 
SPEAKER— 
Across the channel now we'll fly, 
A hunt in merry England spy. 
(Class sings “Merrily, Merrily, Greet 
the Morn’) 
SPEAKER— 
The land of the thistle and sweet 
Bonnie Doon, 
The Blue Bells of Scotland will now 
be our tune. 
(Class sings “Blue Bells of Scotland”) 
SPEAKER— _ 
And why all this joy and why do we 
smile, 
Faith, darlings, we’re now on the 
Emerald Isle. 


“Believe Me, If All 


(Class sings 


Those Endearing Young Charms”) 
SPEAKER— 
Again we board our fairy ship, 
And homeward bend our way; 





| 


'number of girls and boys 
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A college glee club on the trip 

Sings songs the livelong day. 

(Class sings any group of college 
songs such as “The Quilting Party”; 
“Solomon Levi” and “The Spanish 
Cavalier”—together as a contest be- 
tween two groups—; “My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean,” etc.) 
SPEAKER— 

Ah! there she stands—Miss Liberty! 

We’re home again, we’ve wandered 


ong; 
And best of all—America— 
You’ll join in praising her with 
song. 
(Class sings “America the Beautiful”) 
SPEAKER— 
The journey’s ended, so well begun, 
So good night, ladies—haven’t we 
had fun? : 
(Class sings “Good Night, Ladies’) 


NOTE: The songs mentioned here will be 


| 0% in “The Golden Book of Favorite Songs,” 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y., 
or Des Moines, Iowa, price 15 cents, 


Valentine Drill 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
( Music: Any good march) 


To be given by eight, ten, twelve, or 
sixteen chilldren in colonial costumes, 
if preferred, or in their usual clothes 
decorated with red paper hearts and 
cupids. It will be prettier if it is 
given by girls alone, or by an equal 


1. Enter single file. At front of 
stage they separate, going alternately 
to right and left in a curved line and 
coming together again in such a way 
as to form the outline of a heart with 
the lobes toward the audience. Hold 
position just a moment. 

2. Continue marching in the two 
lines, reversing the position of heart, 
having the point toward the audience. 
Hold. 

3. Form two straight lines, facing 
front. While one line marks time, the 
other marches to a position at right 
angles to and bisecting the first line, 
thus forming two spokes of a wheel. 
Turn the wheel. Reverse and turn 
wheel in opposite direction. 

4, Return to two parallel lines and 
then form one long line, which winds 
itself up like a spring and then un- 
winds, 

5. Form two straight lines across 
the stage, so arranged that no child is 
in front of any other. Go through ex- 
ercises with bows and arrows which 
have been hanging at their sides. 
Shooting left (pretend), shooting 
front, shooting right. Kneeling and 
shooting in all three directions. (Be 
sure to keep together.) Stand, then 
march. The rear line becomes the 
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front line and the same exercises are 
repeated. 

6. In position again, march to May- 
pole which has been brought in mean- 
while. Twine pole with long ropes on 
which red paper hearts and cupids 
have been fastened. 

If this drill is not long enough, a 
minuet will make an effective conclu- 
sion, particularly if colonial costumes 
are used. 


Tests 
By Mack 
We’re having mental tests at school 
From Primary up to High, 
And if I get a low I. Q. 
I know that I shall cry. 
Suppose they set me back from eight, 
With mental age eleven, 
I’d have to play with dolls again— 
A tot of six. or seven. 


Now Junior Wills, he’s just as bright 
As any child in school, 

But when it was the time for tests, 
He just began to fool. 

He squinted eyes, and wrinkled nose 
And played he smoked a pipe. 

Then when the expert marked his card, 
She wrote down, “Low grade type.” 


And Junior kind of liked that sound, 
But it made his dad so sore, 

And he said he’d beat Junior up 
Till he’d play pranks no more. 

But my dad stood in front of him 
And said, ‘Old boy, go slow! 

I know two chaps who played fool 

tricks 

Not very long ago.” 


Then they both laughed till their four 


eyes 
Were full of tears, oh dear! 

To think that two big doctor men 
Should act so awful queer! 

But if my I. Q. grade drops down 
As low as Junior’s score, 

I’ll run off to my grandma’s house 
And go to school no more. 


An Impolite Mouse 
By Julia Norvell McQuitty 
A mousie helped himself to cheese 
Without once saying, “If you please.” 
He was so greedy when he ate, 
He scattered crumbs around the plate. 


And he kept up these dreadful ways 
Through many nights and many days, 
Until Cook said she’d teach that mouse 
To be more careful ’round the house. 


He would not learn to be polite, 

So came to grief on one dark night; 

When stealing cheese from off a trap 
It caught him with a dreadful snap. 








PLays FoR SCHOOL Days. 
128 pages.) 





TIMELY ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL Days. 
tine’s Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 192 pages.) 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor 
(For February holidays and other occasions. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. Order from Nearest Point 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents. 


(Including, among others, Valen- 


(192 pages.) 
(192 pages.) 
(120 pages.) 
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The Seasons 
By Mabel Crouch 


For four small pupils dressed to represent 
Winter, Spring, Summer, Autumn. 
WINTER (pointing to Spring)— 

Some like me and some like you. 


SPRING— 
At least they sometimes say they do. 


SUMMER— 
Some like Summer, some like Fall. 


AUTUMN (slowly and sadly)— 
And some aren’t pleased with the 
weather at all. 


WINTER— 
Some like me for the cold crisp air. 


SPRING— 
Some say Spring when the world’s 
all fair, 


SUMMER— 
Some like me when 
warm. 
AUTUMN— 
While some like me for my mellow 
charm. 


ALL— 
But even so, does it matter at all— 
Winter, Spring, Summer or Fall? 
You (point to audience) think you 
might change them if you could, 
But if you could, do you think you 
would? 


it’s not too 


Grandmother’s Valentines 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I found them in the attic just the other 


day, 

A box of quaint old valentines that 
Grandma’d put away. 

Along with queer i ‘letters tied up 
with ribbons blue 

And scented up with lavender and fra- 
grant, too, with rue. 


They were such pretty little things, 
bits of paper lace 

With little dancing cupids there to hold 
each in its place, 

And when you turned the covers back, 
you read some verses true 

Like “The rose and violet are not more 
sweet than you.” 


There were some funny little cards 
about a girl quite fat, 

But Grandma is so very thin, how 
could they send her that! 

But Mother says that Grandma dear 
was once as plump as I 

And maybe some day I’ll be thin, just 
like her, oh, my! 


The valentines were labeled too, from 
John and Tom and Ned, 

But most of them ag said so plain, 
“From your devoted E 

And Ed, you see, was Grandfather. 
Now doesn’t it seem strange 

That little folks grow old so fast but 
valentines don’t change! 


And maybe some day when I’m old, 
somebody else will see 

This little bunch of valentines you folks 
have sent to me, 

And they’ll not think them queer at all, 
the verses odd or strange, 

For though the patterns vary, why 
love, you see, won’t change. 


Rainbow Colors 

By Sylvia Mestre 
If a rainbow e should ‘a 
Seven colors there must be. 
First the red on top, you know, 
While the orange glows below; 
Yellow’s gold the next is seen, 
After which appears the green; 
Then two blues, one like the sky, 
And indigo of deeper dye; 
Last of all the violet’s hue,— 
Now the rainbow’s learned by you. 
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Or the 0,000,000 malnourishe 
school children in the United. 


States: - » how many are in your 
school 2 In your dine ? 


Become a Health Crusader 


and 


CHOOL nurses, school doctors, physical 
examinations for the children—these are 
coming into fashion in many publicschools 

today 

And the next step is the weekly health class 
which every teacher should addtohercurriculum. 

Such health classes are of tremendous impor- 
tance to the school child. Forthereare millions 
of school children who are not fit, physically, to 
make good grades; who cannot be a credit to 
their teachers and their school unless their health 
is permanently improved. 

As a matter of fact about one in three of our 
school children is actually malnourished. If mal- 
nutrition were an infectious disease every school 
in the country would have to be closed. Yet 
many people are indifferent to this staggering 
condition because they do not recognize its 
symptoms or realize its serious consequences. 

The early years of a child’s existence mould 
him for life. 3 out of 5 Englishmen were found 
unfit for war service because of malnutrition dur- 
ing childhood. 

This is a condition the teacher dare not over- 
look. She has the opportunity to doa crusader’s 
work by fighting this menace. It is more than 
an opportunity. It is a responsibility she must 
meet. ‘ 


THE tools with which to work have already 
been put into her hands. The Borden Company, 


hel 














oldest and largest milk company in the world, 
has launched a great Health Crusade among par- 
ents, teachers, nurses, public officials and institu- 
tions, charitable organizations, etc., to overcome 
malnutrition and build up the health of the chil- 
dren of this country. By virtue of its position 
as leader in the milk industry, the Borden Com- 
pany is able and willing to do so because this 
Crusadewill inevitably increase the consumption 
of milk, the child’s natural food. 


Through its Nutrition Department, the Borden Com- 
pany has experimented with over 1000 malnourished 
school children. Space does not permit publishing the 
medical data here, but it has appeared in various medical 
journals and reprints will be sent free on request. 

These experiments showed conclusively that by obey- 
ing fundamental health rules and adding Eagle Brand 
Milk to the child’s daily diet, malnutrition can be com- 
pletely overcome in time. 


ive these children 
their birt. right - - @ 


a 










Eagle Brand is so beneficial in the treatment of mal- 
nourished children because it is pure milk in a particu- 
larly digestible form. It is a blend of cane sugar and 
rich milk, made by a special Borden process. It has all 
the proteins, minerals, fat, and vitamins of the milk and 
in addition has the extra energy value supplied by the 
carbohydrates of the sugar. 

> 
WITH their experiments as a basis, the Borden Com- 
pany has published a textbook and manual for teachers 
called Nutrition and Health, with 20 suggested lessons 
for nutrition classes. 


This book is invaluable for teachers. It tells you 
everything you need to know about malnutrition and 
how to handle it, in simple concise form. There is 1o 
other book like it. It shows you how to recognize 
malnutrition symptoms; it presents the seriousness of 
the problem; it shows how the Nutrition Department 
of the Borden Company found a way to overcome the 
evil; it gives you a definite guide for conducting classes 
and for interesting the children through games, health 
plays and posters. 


If you would like a free copy of Nutrition and Health, 
use the coupon below. Send for it immediately. Study 
it and see just how you, personally, can use the ma- 
terials it contains to do your part in the Health Crusade. 
The Borden Company, 317 Borden Building, 350 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Malnutrition formulas :— 
Individual formula 
2 tablespoons Eagle Brand to 74 cup water. 
Large quantity formula 
1 can Eagle Brand to 8 cups water. This 
quantity will feed 9 children. 
To teachers who are sincerely interested and really 
mean to begin this important nutrition work, Nu¢ri- 
tion and Health will be sent free. 
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+ and for additional 
non, each label will 





Nutrition Director 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
317 BORDEN BUILDING, 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I wish to start health classes in my school and 
would like to have one free copy of Nutrition and 
Health. 
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of 300 Tendhess who 


will travel all Summer and 
earn$200to$400per month? 


Every year the long summer vacation releases thousands of 
teachers who seek profitable employment. Every year about 300 
of them find their way to the House of Compton through just such 
advertisements as this. They travel all summer long engaged in a 
work that capitalizes their teaching experience; associated with 
interesting companions they meet new people and visit new parts 
of our country. 


Last summer 286 teachers, many of them with no experience 
outside the schoolroom, came to us and earned an average of $250 
per month. Many of them are still with us today, earning from 
$3,000 to $5,000 per year. 

The work which the House of Compton offers you is educational 
salesmanship of the highest type. If you are in good health, 
ambitious, and if you have had Normal School or College training 
with 2 years of teaching experience, we will give you the necessary 
training for success, pay you a salary to start, and offer you 
unlimited earning possibilities. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, com- 
plete in ten volumes, is the most interesting 

’ setofeducational booksintheworld. Planned 

| and edited by educational authorities, it was 
, prepared at a cost of more than four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Its publication 
has created an opportunity such as never 
existed in the field of educational salesman- 
ship before. Here is a new vital force in 
both school and home. Here, at last, is the 
kind of thing that the educational world 
has been waiting for! 

Never has any set of books been so highly 
; endorsed and so eagerly accepted as Comp- 
2 ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

If you are a progressive teacher, principal, 
or superintendent, interested in earning from 
$200 to $400 per month this summer, send 
the coupon below and we will send you three 
descriptive folders and write you full par- 
ticulars of how we help you to sell Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia. Get the facts of 
Educational Salesmanship— your inquiry 
will be regarded as confidential and will not 

obligate you in any way. Send today for the 
particulars of what we believe to be the 
greatest opportunity ever offered to teachers 
for summer work. Names and addresses of 
our teacher-saleswomen will be furnished to 
those people genuinely interested. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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The Turning-point 
in this Teacher’s Life 


*““March 8, 1923 

Five years ago while teaching I 
became acquainted with the House 
of Compton by answering an ad- 
vertisement. I started in to work 
one summer’s vacation, but am 
still on the job because I earned 
more money that first summer 
than I had earned in a whole year 
teaching school. 

During the last five years I have 
averaged almost $4,000 a year, 
and have traveled all over the 
United States. 

I consider answering that ad 
the turning-point of my life. 

Sadie Carter”’ 











F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago NII 


Gentlemen: 
Send me without cost or obligation three folders entitled: A Little Journey to Compton, The Teacher’s 


Opportunity, and Good Times With Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


My position is... ....... 2c cece cence cece cece ence eee e ener eee t en eeeeeeeereceseceseseteeeeeens 
Ihave had........ years of teaching experience. My school closes............ 6.000 c cee eeeeeeeee 














Winter Blossoms 
By Verna Christine Holmes 


How would it seem, one of these cold 
mornings, to find a mass of dogwood in 
a tall vase on your desk; or a blossom- 
ing apple branch with its delicate color 
combination of pink and white and 
brown; or a flowering vine trailing its 
golden cheerfulness over one of the 
windows? We all find to our sorrow 
that Jack Frost has no respect what- 
ever for schoolroom plants, so here is a 
way to outwit him. Without expense 
and with no more ingenuity than is re- 
quired to tear up little pieces of paper, 
and attach them to twigs or branches 
of real trees, beautiful paper blossoms 
can be made. 

_ Ordinary writing paper in white or 
tints is excellent for this work. Trans- 
parent tissue may also be used, or any 
construction material which is not too 
heavy. Fold the paper in several thick- 
nesses and tear into petal-shaped pieces 
in haphazard fashion, not being careful 
to have them regular in size and shape. 
The roughened edges seem to furnish 
the desired quality of softness, and the 
various accidental forms seem to sug- 
gest the outlines of Nature herself. 

_ To give the petals a still more real- 
istic look, gently draw them over a 
knife blade to curl them very slightly. 
Now drop a little melted sealing wax on 
the twig. Before the wax hardens, 
thrust the petals into it, using a pencil 
or nail to help place them. Remember 
that there is some danger of fire with 
the use of sealing wax, so if the chil- 
dren want to help, do this part your- 
self, or entrust it to a reliable older 
boy or girl. I have found the wax to 
be superior to glue or paste because the 
blossoms will stick tighter, and it is 
clean to work with. 

Have the flowers ‘placed rather un- 
evenly along the stem, and in clusters 
occasionally. They must not look stiff. 
Some should be wide open, others part- 
ly closed. . One or two petals tightly 
curled, and of a deeper shade than the 
flowers, make a bud. For the dogwood 
use four petals to each blossom, and for 
daisies, five or more. Peach sprays 
may be made by attaching little circles 
of pink tissue paper, slightly crumpled, 
to a brown branch. It is prettier if 
several shades of pink are used. Adda 
few pale green buds. Broom straws 
may be used for stems of the daisy type 
of flower, attaching petals to the top of 
the straws. 

When completed, place the sprays in 
various spots about the room till the 
most favorable effect of light and shade 
is obtained. In a small school everyone 
can help, and the spirit of spring will 
be in the air, even if snowflakes are 
piling up outside. 
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A SUMMER 

PROPOSITION 
to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offer- 
ing splendid chance to travel; 
business training and good income. 
assured. Those who can start 
earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer 
territory open. Several teachers 
last summer averaged $500 for 
their summer vacation. This may 
lead to a_ successful permanent 
business career for you. Give full 
particulars concerning age, edu- 
cation and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept.1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 



















Earn More Money 
in a Pleasant Way 


H Here is an opportunity for you to use your ff 
H spare time to earn more money—and earn it § 
H inan interesting and pleasant way. Every fami- ff 
H ly needs Manford Super-Preparations and as 
H our representative you alone can supply this f 
H demand. H 
H Dignified Work—Handsome Profits : 
H Many teachers during the past year have § 
H greatly increased their incomes by devoting § 
H only a few hours a week to selling Manford 
H quality preparations, We will give you anex- § 
H clusive territory and instruct you howto make § 
ort. Your profits # 


















H sales readily and with little 
H start at once, H 
H Send for our sales plan. Learn how remark- § 
H ably easy itisto make extra money out of your H 


H spare time. : 
H ‘ORD .PHARMACAL COMPANY f§ 
Dept. D, 1311 S, Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. : 


lstecvceieesioaeneseentinssesessbeeseutaetendteriesssisaveceseEeuterusssesibOSFiNECDssREDiEoRTORLEe:® 

















and travel. 








Must be over 28. No previous experience required. 
R. W. WARREN, 913 Garland Building, CHICAGO. 


TRAVEL NOW OR THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a position open to woman teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for summer vacation. Work 
Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. 


along line of education 


Write for particulars. 








MAKE NEXT SUMMER YOUR BEST SUMMER! 


Travel Plus 


Christian Service— 
Meeting a select group of Christian 
leaders and being welcomed in the 
best homes in different communities. 


Opportunity To Earn 
$50.00—$100 Weekly— 


With a guaranteed salary. Railroad 
fare and expenses advanced ifdesired. 


Graduate Work in Practical 
Sociology and Psy chology— 


That will make you a far better teach- 
er and a real leader among people. 


Enjoy Your Vacation— 


Return to school healthier, happier, 
better educated, richer. 


Over 70% who worked last summer have recontracted. 


Opportunity for permanent connection and rapid 


advancement. 


Write us about yourself today. 


THE HOWARD-SEVERANCE Co. 


Dept. N. 


205 W. Monroe St. 





Chicago 
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DrWests 


TOOTH BRUSH 


RETARDATION 
DROPS 50% 


Five years of preventive dental 
work in the Bridgeport, Conn., 
schools effected a 50% reduction 
in the number of retarded pupils. 


This Means— 


TO THE PUPIL— 
Better health and efficiency. 


TO THE TEACHER— 
More attentive, alert pupils. 
TO THE SCHOOL— 
Fewer absences; more promotions. 
TO THE COMMUNITY=— 
Less expense for re-education of 
somniel pupils, 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is made 
in sizes to fit small mouths— 
and to clean with ease the 
spaces the ordinary brush does 
not reach. 


The ONE correct Brush 
to Clean the Teeth the 
ONE correct way—be- 
cause it cleans the inner 
as well as the outer sur- 
faces and the spots in 
between where decay 
most often lurks. 


In Three Sizes at all 
good dealers 


Patents allowed in United States, 


lumerous other patents’ pending. 


Our rights will bef fully protec 


Cleans INSIDE 





Cleans BETWEEN the Teeth 
ty WESTERN CO. « Chicago - wre 














Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


PEACE IN GOD’S WILL 
“Laid on Thy altar, wy 3 Lord divine, 
— my gift this day for Christ’s 

sake 
I have no jewels to adorn thy shrine, 
Nor any world-famed sacrifice to make. 
But here I bring within my trusting 


han 

This will of mine—a thing that seem- 
eth small, 

And only Thou, dear Lord, canst un- 
derstand 

How, when I yield Thee this, 

I yield my all. 


“Hidden therein Thy searching eye can 


see 
Struggle of passion, visions of de- 


1g 
All that I love, or am, or fain would 


ee loves, fond hopes, and longing in- 

nite. 

It has been wet with tears and dimmed 
with sighs, 

Clinched in my grasp till beauty it 
hath none, 

Now from Thy footstool, where it van- 
quished lies, 

= prayer ascendeth, May Thy will be 

one. 


— it, O Father, ere my courage 
ail, 
And merge it so in Thine own will that 


If in some desperate hour my cries 
prevail 

And Thou give back my gift, it may 
have been 

So changed, so purified, so fair have 


grown— 
So one with Thee— so filled with peace 
divine, 
I may not know or feel it as my own, 
—— back my will—may find it 
ine 


FOLLOWING “THE GLEAM” 


No one can estimate too ardently, or 
too earnestly, the spiritual salvation of 
keeping faith with the exalted mo- 
ment, 


“Delayed, it may be, for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse—not 


a few, 
With much to learn and much to for- 

get”— 
ere the golden hour of fulfillment shall 
come; but faith in the exalted moment 
is but another name for faith in God. 

The great truth of life—that which 
we may well hold as its central and 
controlling and dominating truth—is 
that “our best moments are not de- 
partures from ourselves, but are really 
the only moments in which we have 
truly been ourselves.” These moments 
flash upon the horizon of the soul and 
vanish; they image themselves before 
us as in a vision, and fade; but the 
fact of their appearance is its own 
proof of their deep reality. They are 
the substance compared with which all 
the lower and lesser experiences are 
mere phantasmagoria. 

And this fulfillment is not found, but 
made. It is a spiritual achievement. 
So let one not reject, or ignore, or be 
despairing before undreamed-of, unex- 
plained, and incomprehensible forms 
of trial, but know that it is trial that 
worketh patience; know that “no chas- 
tening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, 
afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 


fruits of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby.” — 
Whiting. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


“It was a wise old southern deacon 
who advised with a chuckle: ‘Keep yo’ 
tempah, son. Doan yo’ quarrel with 
no angry pusson. A soft answeh’ s alus 
best. Hit’s commanded, an’ furdemo’ 
hit makes ’em maddah’n anything else 
yo’ could say.’ ” 


A great man’s path is strewn with 
the things he has learned to do with- 
out.—Phillips Brooks. 


Cheerfulness and content are great 
beautifiers, and are famous preservers 
of youthful looks.—Dickens. 
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The Worlds Greatest 





Style 


Send the coupon for your 
FREE copy of our wonder- 
ful new and enlarged Style 
Book, which shows you the 
fascinating styles designed 
exclusively for us by the fa- 





mous dressmaking house of 


Paul Carét, Paris, France, 
at unequaled money savings 
to you. Here you will find 
the styles that are authori- 
tative in the fashion world— 
styles of supreme and last- 
s ing merit. Send now for 
i this wonderful Catalog. 


Economy 


So determined are we to 
quote the world’s lowest |! 
prices that we ask only | 
i 3 cents profit on the dol- 
lar. Not a cent charged for 
style—not a cent for service. 













Don’t follow the example 
H of people who waste money 
H and get inferior styles 
through haphazard buying. 
¥ Just look through our great 
new Style Catalog and see 
the unexampled saving you 
NW can make on every pur- 
) chase. Your FREE copy of 
this money-saving Style 
Book is ready for you. Send 
the coupon NOW! 


Service 


We guarantee to ship your 
goods the very day your 
order is received—or to re- 
fund your money without 
delay! Service is the key- 
note of our big institution. 
Ask any of your friends 
and neighbors, ask anybody 
who has bought from us, 
and they will tell you that 
ours is now the best mail 
order service in America. 
It will cost you nothing to 
send for our FREE Catalog. 
A copy is waiting for you. 


Satisfaction 


Satisfaction to the customer 
or money back. Thatis our 
long established guarantee. 
If you find that you can ob- 
tain the same articles for 
less money elsewhere, we 
will refund the difference. 
These money-saving and 
satisfaction-giving opportu- 
nities are yours if you will 
send for the Style Book, 
FREE. So put the coupon 
into the next mail. 


Established 1889 
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Paris Designs 
By Paul Carét 


Paul Carét, known the 
iM world over as the lead- 
ing fashion authority 
and the most original 
designer in Paris, now 
designs for the Chicago | 
MailOrderCo. Hismost } 
exquisite models for 1924 
are shown only in our 
Style Book. You can aow 
have the famous, genu- 
ine Paul Carét St: les 
from Paris at our low 
prices, 


Agnes Souret 
Paris Beauty 


Agnes Sour(t, the most 
beautiful woman inParis, 
has joined with Paul 
Carét to make our Style 
Book a perfect revelation 
of entrancing fashions. 
From all of Carét’s 1924 
models she picked the 
smartest and most allur- 
ing for you. All of these 
styles shown in our 
wonderful Cata- 
log, at lowest 

prices. 





Send the Coupon 
for Your FREE 
Copy of this 
‘Wonderful Book 








COUPON 
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3 Chicago Mail Order Co., Dept. 464 
| 26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIL. | 
Please mail me at once, Absolutely Free, your great 
| Fashion Catalog showing me how I can buy P’ ul ¢ urét j 
Paris Fashions, and everything to wear for every mem- 
| ber of the family, at only 3 cents protit on the di i Mo : 
| STUIITID Sica icadshesbasscosineshaneehecabtesecietelai se teneoedeenicdeasenietidbilniinin | 
j Address.......... | 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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Choice Entertainment Material 





PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This collection will make it easy to prepare a program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in any school. The material is arranged as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part IIl—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Quotations about Lincoln; Part VI—Anecdotes of 
Lincoln; Part VII—Lincoln Epigrams (well known sayings); Part 
VIII—Dialogues and Plays; Part IX—Suggestive Programs. 

There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little 
people. This book will remedy the omission, for it provides much 
for even the first graders. In fact there is a goodly amount for 
each grade. There are almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and 
Plays, many of which will include an entire schoolroom. The teach- 
er will be especially pleased with the number of bright little dia- 
logues provided for the younger children. Suggestive Programs 
show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


The teacher will find in this book a splendid selection of material 
from which to choose for a Washington program. The contents are 
arranged as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part 
Ii—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part IlI—Acrostics; Part IV— 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Quotations from Washington; 
Part VI—Quotations about Washington; Part VII—Drills and 
Dances; Part VIII—Dialogues and Plays. 

The recitations have been chosen for their naturalness and liter- 
ary value and most of them have never appeared in any other 
collection, The Dialogues and Plays possess the unusual distinction 
of having been successfully acted in schoolrooms; and another fea- 
ture is that in many of them an entire room of pupils may take 
part. Also there is an abundance of material for very small chil- 
dren, With this book no teacher need have any difficulty in ar- 
ranging a splendid program for Washington’s Birthday. 


PIECES «PLAYS for 
WASHINGTONS BIRTHDAY 














192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 








a PLAYS FOR SCHOOL DAYS 


Compiled by Florence R. Signor 

This is a collection of twenty-one short plays adapted for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, all of which have been used success- 
fully in the schoolroom. They are not selected for any particular 
occasion or season, but are so varied in character, length and adapt- 
ability that they offer something for use at any time. It is a most 
useful book for the teacher to have, furnishing material for Friday 
afternoons or special entertainments at any time during the year. 
The contents are: The Traitor, How the Constitution Saved the 
Nation, The Toys’ Celebration, The First Flag, Santa's Helpers, The 
Garden of Flowers, The Circus Comes to Town, A May Day Play, 
Rip Van Winkle, ‘““Marse Gawge de Lubines’ Man’’, Stock, The 
Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, The Crowning of King Corn, 
<2) “Abe” Lincoln’s Neighbors, Thé Courtship of Miles Standish, A 
| seen OC eed Columbus Day Play, The Quarrel of the Days of the Week, The Use 
So in Useless, A Runaway Thanksgiving Dinner, The Queen of the 

May, How “The Star-Spangled Banner’? Was Written. 


128 pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
































HEALTH PLAYS AND DIALOGUES 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


More and more teachers are realizing that in order to lead the 
child to observe the rules of health, these laws must be presented 
in a vivid an. entertaining way. kb this book entertainment is 
successfully combined with instruction in practical health lessons. 
Children always enjoy the dramatic form, and the health lesson 
presented in this ‘way will leave a lasting impression. 

The plays are suitable for Grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying in 
length, number of characters required and general difficulty, They 
are characterized by plenty of action and clever dialogue. Ease of 
production is also a feature which recommends them; the scenery 
is easily arranged and the costumes simple. 

The contents are: Mother Goose’s Health Children; A Model 
Child; The Merry Microbe; Winning the Championship; The Fly 
Union; Drill of the Bright Examples; David's Dream; Billy's 
Dream; The House That Tom Built; The Health Habits Way; The 
Goblin Germs; Fairy Health to the Rescue; Bernice’s Fairies; A 
Visit from Cho Cho; Johnny's Lesson; Giant Sickness; The Health Charm; The People vs. 
the Ill Health Gang; Health Crusaders. A book that is usable during all the year. 




















Will You Be Singing, Too? 


THE NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG—FEBRUARY 17--23 
NEEDS YOUR CO-OPERATION 


T should hardly be necessary, at this date, to explain the 
I National Week of Song, although of course there are some 

communities which have never observed this annual music 
festival. Each year, however, their number grows smaller. 
Those not already familiar with the purposes and history of 
the week, we would refer to our comment on page 69 of the 
January issue, including an offer to send further material up- 
on request to: The National Week of Song, Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 

Extending from February 17 to 23 and including Washing- 
ton’s birthday, the National Week of Song offers an unusually 
fine opportunity for stressing patriotic, home, and religious 
music in a way that appeals to everybody. The most widely 
familiar melodies are those that, for the most part, have stood 
the test of time and carry a lasting appeal. In these days of 
entertainment enjoyed so passively by most people—the amuse- 
ment provided by theatre, concert hall, and motion picture 
house—any occasion that involves participation by a commu- 
nity should be made the most of. 

Professor Peter W. Dykema of the University of Wisconsin, 
in addressing the tenth annual Recreation Congress, called at- 
tention to the fact that, while naturally there had been a slump 
in community singing after the Armistice, there was now a 
promising growth in this kind of choral music. He gave a list 
of the songs which may be regarded as the most popular at the 
present time throughout the country. This list is based upon 
the replies to a questionnaire that was sent out to leaders in 
singing in the various states. The titles are: 

“Old Folks at Home”; “My Old Kentucky Home”; “Amer- 
ica”; “Old Black Joe”; “Dixie”; “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic”; “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny”; “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail’; “America the Beautiful”; “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner”; : “Home, Sweet Home”; “Good Night, Ladies”; “My Bon- 
nie”; “Mother Machree”; “Till We Meet Again”; “Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean’; “When Good Fellows Get Together”; 
“Smiles”; “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad.” 

Evidently Professor Dykema did not ask for favorite hymns, 
or his list might be much longer. The list as it stands is of 
course merely suggestive, and personal and local preferences 
should govern one’s choice. A good, inexpensive song book will 
be found to include all the songs that are likely to be wanted. 
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128 pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
OTHER POPULAR TITLES 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages... 035 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages 35D 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages. 8 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages. Ss «085. 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages____....----------------------- 35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages _. assess OO 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages... 85 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages. = =. 5 


Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages = _ ooo 
Ten New Driils for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... .30 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages... .30- 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages...» oss 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages eee 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages... : 30 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound _..._»»_»_»_»_»_>_S_ 15 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound...____. 1.25 


These and many other helpful books are fully described in our 1923-24 
Year Book. If a copy has not been received, ask for it. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 


























Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP IN ONE-RoOM 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 61) 


now “I will obey promptly,” “I will be 
polite,” “I will be clean,” “I will be or- 
derly,” have become a part of the 
child’s daily life. 

In the fifth and sixth grade divisions, 
we are studying our school, our neigh- 
borhood, our township, etc. We are 
making ‘little booklets on each of these 
subjects as we study them, considering 
all the “whys and wherefores.” Of 
course we are working on the general 
outlines given in Teaching Citizenship, 
but our textbook is our own school, our 
own families—real subjects of interest 
to each of us. The ideas on “group ac- 
tivities” are finding their way into our 
minds just as surely as the thoughts 
and actions of a good citizen are find- 
ing their way into our daily lives. 

We are making better citizens for 
the coming years when these children 
of ours have become men and women. 
Truly we teach not for the present but 
for eternity. The Bible says, “Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” It was never truer than in the 
teaching of citizenship.— RUTH 
HAYLER, Iowa. 

Pepping Up a Third Grade 

The class was made up principally 
of children who had been promoted on 
account of physical size, and not 
mental development. Besides reading 


poorly, the pupils did not stand, but 
lounged against the seats; in place of 
clear tones there were inarticulate 
mumblings; interest was lacking and 
the majority of the children were in- 





attentive because they were not pre- 
pared to participate in the third grade 
reading. 

One day was spent. stumbling 
through the reading of the story of 
“The Flax.” The period was dull and 
uninteresting for the children and dis- 
tracting to the teacher. Then the 
children were told to write in their 
own words the story of “The Flax,” 
and were dismissed. 

The following day these stories, 
some of which proved very good, were 
read aloud, and the children were 
drilled on the phrases taken from the 
text. The phrases were first written 
on the blackboard, and each child 
learned to recognize them; second, 
each child was asked to find certain 
phrases, thereby getting expression and 
intonation by imitating the teacher’s 
voice; lastly, the story was dramatized, 
the children representing the flax 
plants, etc. One child was the worldly 
wise fern that said: 


“Snip, snap, snuree, 
Basee Luree, 
The song is ended.” 


Several more were flax gatherers. 
Some represented the busy machine 
which sounded “Whir, whir, whir.” 
The result was an interesting lesson, 
but the textbook was not opened. 

The third day the story was read 
with genuine pleasure from the text. 
It was not a perfect lesson by any 
means, but tones were clearer, pro- 
nunciation better, and the morale of 
the class vastly improved. 

Three days on one small lesson! But 
the results justified the time spent.— 
ETHEL CHAMPION, Ohio. 


Patience is bitter, but its fruit is 
sweet.—Rousseau. 
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PADEREWSKI- 


Reveals the Secret 
of Piano Mastery! 


This amazing book, “A Glorious Art 
Made Easy’, unfolds the secret of Pad- 
erewski’s transcendent skill, his mas- 
terly technic. But it doesn’t stop there. 
It opens up to anyone—beginner or ad- 
vanced student—hitherto undreamed of 
possibilities in piano playing! You 
can now learn to play the piano with 
the beautiful touch of the finished ar- 
tist in a surprisingly short time by 
this simple, easy method. 
ic! 


oe 
Piano Playing 
Made Easy -4t ! 

An eminent European musician has dis- 
covered a source of muscle control (In- 
voluntary Resistance) through which 
the great virtuosos have achieved their 
supreme artistry. The development 
of this method (piano technic) enables 
the layman to acquire the tone and 
touch of a master. It seems like mag- 
ic, but it is just plain common sense. 


Only One Fourth 
The Usual Time! 


Do you realize what a revolutionary 
advancement this simple method 
means? It saves three-fourths of the 
time usually required—three-fourths 
of the tedious practice! And you can 
learn at home—at small expense— 
without a teacher—without losing time 
from work. No risk at all. If you are 
not absolutely satisfied after you have 
completed the course, your money will 
be refunded. 


Send Coupon for Free Book! 


The startling facts regarding this 
marvelously simple, easy and _ scien- 
tific method of Piano Playing and Pi- 
ano Technic are made public in our 
fascinating free book, “A Glorious Art 
Made Easy.” 

A copy of this book will be sent free, 
without obligation. Clip the coupon or 
send your name and address on a post- 
al for your free copy today! 


NATIONAL PIANO COLLEGE 
1810 Wilson Avenue, Studio 522, Chicago 


National Piano College 
1810 Wilson Ave., Studio 522, Chicago 


Please send me, without obligation of any 
sort, the Free Book, “A GLORIOUS ART 
MADE EASY.” 


Name... 


Address 





Town | eee 
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The Young Citizen and His 
Health 


(Continued from page 50) 


c. Deductions: Milk still a cheap 
food, because of value received. 

5. The question of eating.—Milk is 
a food, not a beverage; therefore it 
should be eaten, that is sipped, not 
drunk. 

a. By whom.—A pint a day may 
be enough for an average adult, but a 
growing child and most mal-nourished 
persons should have a quart. 

. How.—Sipped, slowly: tastes 
better, and is more easily digested, 
since rennet, the ferment found in the 
gastric juice, acts immediately on the 
milk when it reaches the stomach, 
causing it to curdle; the curd can best 
be acted upon by the pepsin, and so di- 
gested, when in small lumps. 

c. When.—Importance of the “be- 
tween-meals” glass as a builder. 
6. Products; by-products; 

uses, 

a. Cream.—Value; uses; when it 
sours to an even thickness, it becomes 
an excellent spread for bread, since the 
acid makes it more readily digestible 
and none of its nourishing qualities 
are lost. 


special 











_ 6. Buttermilk.—Value of the lac- 
tic acid. 

c. Cottage cheese.—One pound of 
cottage cheese contains more albumen 
than one pound of lamb, or veal, or 


| pork, or chicken, or beef. 


d. Cheese—meat substitute. 

e. Butter—meat substitute. 

f. Junket. 

Use of milk, or milk products, in the 
making of bread, custards, cream 
sauces, puddings, ice-cream, etc. 

7. Dangers. 

a. Means by which milk becomes 
contaminated. 

b. Diseases that may be trans- 
mitted through infected milk: tubercu- 
losis, typhoid fever, diarrhea, dysen- 
tery, diphtheria, septic sore throat, 
scarlet fever, etc. 

c. Prevention.—cleanliness, in- 
spection, pasteurization. 

A class visit to a dairy was followed 
by a study of a model dairy and dairy 
methods, application of electricity, 
common-sense precautions in handling 
by dairymen and housewives. De- 
ductions as to: “good dairy methods 
versus fancy barns and _ pedigreed 
cattle”; common-sense handling; it is 
“more important to license persons en- 
gaged in milk industry than plumbers, 
undertakers, chauffeurs”; ice the best 
preservative; etc. 

8. Kinds of milk. 

a. Good—bad; clean—dirty. 

b. Raw—pasteurized. 

ce. Certified milk—“Grade A,” 
“Grade B,” “Grade C.” 

d. Dried milk; condensed milk; 
evaporated milk. 

Some Related Developments and 

Activities 

1. General. 

a. The making of charts and pos- 
ters. 

b. Compiling a milk dictionary: 
words, definitions. 

ce. Testing milk (straining 
through layers of cloth, etc.) for im- 
purities. 

d. The making of butter; of cot- 
tage cheese. 

e. Making a “cook book” of milk 
recipes. 

f. Making menus—in general, for 
special occasions—using milk and milk 
foods. 

2. Civics.—A study of legislation af- 
fecting milk—in cities (notably, New 
York and Boston); in towns. How 
does our town handle these matters? 

3. Arithmetic.— There are about 
forty billion quarts of milk used in the 
United States in a year. How much 
is this for each person— yearly? 
daily? (Other examples, involving as- 
cending and descending reductions, 
costs, ete. Applications to home com- 
munity.) 

4. Language.— List of adjectives 
that may be used to describe milk; 
devising milk slogans; making milk 
rhymes; paraphrasing songs. 

5. History and geography.—“The 
people who have achieved, who have 
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The scientific tooth 
paste now advised 
by leading dentists 
the world over. 





become large, strong and vigorous peo- 


Great 
Foe 














ERE is something all 
should know and that 
children should be taught. 
Teeth are coated with a 
film—that viscous film you 
feel. It clings tenaciously, 
and no ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. 
That film is the teeth’s 
great enemy, the cause of 
most tooth troubles. It soon 
becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. Then 
teeth become clouded and 
are constantly unclean. 
Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Also of other se- 
rious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. 


Ways to combat it 

Tooth troubles were con- 
stantly increasing. Very 
few escaped. So dental sci- 
ence sought for film combat- 
ants. After long research, 
two were found. One disinte- 
grates the film at all 





The name 


ply them daily. 
is Pepsodeni. 


Leading dentists every- 
where advise this method. 
Now millions of careful peo- 
ple of some 50 nations em- 
ploy it every day. 

Also acidity effects 

Certain people, it was 
found, are notably immune 
to tooth troubles. The rea- 
son was traced to the eating 
of much acid fruit. So Pep- 
sodent embodies this _ prin- 
ciple of mild acidity. 

Every use multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize 
mouth acids. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in sa- 
liva, which is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth. 

These combined results 
are bringing millions a new 
dental era. 


This test will tell 

Pepsodent proves itself, 
and quickly. Send the coupon 
for a ten-day tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after us- 
ing. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the 





stages of formation. 
One removes it with- 
out harmful scouring. 


Able authorities 





Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 


film-coats  disap- 
pear. 

You will know in 
a week why everyone 





have proved these film, then re- | should use this meth- 

methods by many co ———T od daily. Then tell 

careful tests. A new- Never use a the facts to those 

type tooth paste has | film gombatent | vou teach. Cut out 
harsh grit. 


been created to ap- 


coupon now. 





Pepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





10-DAY TUBE FREE 


1417 





CUT OUT THE 
COUPON NOW 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 711, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 
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Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


a Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 

10—“‘Cup-testing” Coffee (sepia 

11—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 

PR ORNS Ss a a 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


i] 

I 

1 I am enclosing fifty cents. Please send 
J me the Coffee School Exhibit. 
I 

1 

J 
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Name. 
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Exceptional Values in 
Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry 
The most complete 
and beautiful book of 
itskind—YOURS FREE! 


giftsforevery occasion. 
Buy on our 


aranteed or money 
I . No Red Tape. Every tran 
saction strictly confidential. 
Limited Supply 
Write foryour copy TODAY to Dept. 2446 


| Dept.244G MARAE OLU ke] ale a a 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000 


LW: SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








ARE YOU IN YOUR 
SUCCESS SPHERE? 


Our practical success examination (by mail or in person) 
determines your talent and aptitude and places you in your 
guccess sphere. Write for particulars to 

) EMILY H. ROCINE, Vocational Director 
41621 Kimball Bidg., CHICAGO. 
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ple, who have reduced infant mor- 
tality, who have the best trades in the 
world, who have an appreciation for 
art, literature and music, who are pro- 
gressive in science and in every activ- 
ity of the human intelligence, are the 
people who have used liberal amounts 
of milk and its products.”—This quo- 
tation led to most interesting research 
and comparison as to various peoples, 
and applications of knowledge. thus 
gained to our own country and com- 
munity. A unique phase of develop- 
ment of this topic was a consideration 
of animals from which milk is obtained 
in various parts of the world. 


The Details of the Campaign in 
Operation 


Early in the course of the study 
previously outlined the suggestion that 
milk might be served at school, to the 
under-weight children at least, met 
with favor. The practical handling 
of such a matter, however, presented 
problems. A brief outline as to how 
these problems were met follows: 

1. To interest and enlist the aid of 
the parents, a little play, “Milk 
Fairies,” was given for them. At the 
conclusion of the play the parents were 
taken to the classroom where weight- 
height records, the charts, posters, 
literature collected, etc., were on ex- 
hibition, the pupils themselves serving 
as guides. 

2. As a class exercise, a form to 
send parents reading: “Do you want 
your child to have milk at school? Will 
you pay twenty-five cents a week for 
this milk? Do you prefer to pay by 
the week or by the month?” etc., was 
worked out, copied. These question- 
naires were sent to each home; from 
the returns our initial program was 
worked out. 

3. In the meanwhile, a committee of 
pupils had conferred with dairymen 
and learned who would serve us such 
amounts as we would probably require, 
five days a week, in half-pint bottles, 
and at what prices, 

4. A committee of mothers and pu- 
pils looked into the matter of inspec- 
tion, etc. 

5. The mothers undertook to raise 
funds to provide for under-weight chil- 
dren whose parents could not or would 
not buy milk for them. This was 
handled through the teacher, so that 
no one need know who paid for his own 
milk or who had it furnished free. 

6. A local confectioner gave a spe- 
cial price on straws; the dairy agreed 
to use only the “trick” caps which gave 
so much pleasure, and which are sani- 
tary and convenient as well. 

7. A milk room, cool and clean, was 
improvised from a_ well-ventilated 
closet. 

8. Boys took turns—two at a time, 
for a period of a week—in bringing the 
correct number of bottles to the room 
just before the morning and afternoon 
recesses; they afterwards collected and 
rinsed the bottles and put them in place 
for the dairyman. The boys sought 
this service as a privilege. 

9. Under-weight pupils were weighed 
every week, and the gain or loss of 
each duly recorded on his individual 
chart. Other pupils were weighed 
every month, of course, and individual 
charts were not kept for them—except 
in the case of a few pupils who were 
so fascinated by the whole procedure 
that they were anxious to let no phase 
of it escape them, and so made their 
own charts, and attended to all the de- 
tails of keeping them. 

10. The teacher found it unneces- 
sary for her to urge the girl who 
thought she didn’t like milk, the boy 
who didn’t want to take the time from 
his play, the two children who hesitated 
to take the milk since they couldn’t pay 
for it themselves (there were others 
who could not pay but who did not offer 





Over 17000 Schools have _ secured 
Large Framed Pictures free of cost! 
Page Seven tells how! 








WATCH KNIFE 2 











| Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine ! 
case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 12] 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve ( 
Ointment.) Return the $3.00 and receivelf 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address’ 
U. S. Supply Company, SF-27, Greenville, Pa. 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in 


general use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by 


experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 
indicated. There are a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 


from which to make selection for your school. 


Well print- 


ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 


cloth covers—moderate in price. 


When ordering mention 


Excelsior Literature Series and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected 
ms, with notes and outlines. Pa- 
per 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles 
Dickens. Complete with notes. Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. Notes, etc. Paper 
18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 


Dickens, Complete — Pa- 


per 18c, Limp Cloth 2 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. 
Edited with_introduction and notes 
by Samuel H. Dodson. Seventeen of 
the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included, together with 
Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- 
to the War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s 
“Why We Are a’, gy 
Fine text for classes in English, His- 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary ing in Grades and High 
School. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
outlines and questions. Paper 12c, 
Limp Clot 8c. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Bio- 
aphical introduction, notes, etc. 
aper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. ld tales retold for young 
people, Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Idylis of the ae, No. 31. Tenny- 
son, The oming of Arthur, 
Gareth and _ Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Ed- 
ited by Cyrus. Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Ed- 
itor. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical com- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch 
the reign and character of James V 
from “Tales of a Grandfather,” 
pronouncing vocabulary and com- 
a notes by Barbara A. Mac- 

od. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 


Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume gives practically entire 
the principal addresses from these 
famous debates. Edited, with _in- 
troduction and note, by Edwin Erle 


Sparks, » President 
Pennsylvania State College. A_val- 
uable book for school use, and for 


students of history. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. This is a scholarly, 
familiar and reverential treatment 
of the Bible purely from the literary 
viewpoint. aper 18c, Limp Cloth 
24c. 

Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. With 
introduction _and notes by Edward 
A. Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18c. ; 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Edward Everett Hale. With bio- 
graphical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18¢. 





Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’A » Il Penseroso, Comus, 
Eyoxies. ) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 

ooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions for 
study, .comments and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) 
With introduction and notes by Ed- 
ward A. Parker, -B. The selec- 
tions, eight in number, cover the re- 
quired reading in most schools, in- 
cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Melistrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Slias Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 
graphical sketch, numerous notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and _ bibliography, 
making it the most complete edition 
9 for_class study. Edited by 
jiram R. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. _ Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, Pa- 
per 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Wash- 
ington Irving. _ With introduction 
and_ notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous 
classic, covering most of the essays 
used in school work, and including 
both Rip Van Winkle and the Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow. Paper 30c, 
Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Introduction, notes, outlines. Paper 
12c, Limp Cloth 18c 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. Description and _ stories. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explana- 
tory notes, questions for study, sug- 
gested composition subjects. _Illus- 
trations from photoplay of ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island’’; also portrait of author, 
gna map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 

Ce 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell, Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se- 
lected. ) Introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Dean School of Liberal Arts, Penn- 

sylvania State College, and Ernest 

C. Noyes, M.A., Assistant Supt. of 
Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Pa- 
per 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamiet. No. 49. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., and_ Alice 
Louise Marsh, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Paper 24c, Limp 


Cloth 30c. 

Julius Cesar. No. 44. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions. by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c, 

Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
With introduction, notes and_ques- 
tions by_Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






This mark on the sole your protection 


Train the Feet 
as carefully as you would the Mind 


HE teacher who wears Modified Educator 
Shoes, teaches her pupils an object lesson in 
foot health. 


Modified Educators for you, in either boots or 
oxfords, bring comfort plus good looks. Regu- i he 
lar Educators for children let little feet grow a, 

as they should. 

If your dealer does not sell Educators, or- 
der direct from us. Write for the Teach 
er’s Chart shown on the blackboard, also 


the booklet, “Going Barefoot with Shoes 
On.” Both ure free. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


22 High Street, Boston, U. S. A. 


Makers of 
Footwear for’ All the Family 








open objection), to drink milk—this 
was a class project and the class saw 
it through. 

11. There were three cases, however, 
that taxed even the teacher’s tact and 
skill—The mother of a boy and girl, 
both high-strung, nervous, spindling 
children with faces too old and manners 
too precocious for their years, both re- 
tarded, not so much because of lack of 
native intelligence as because some- 
thing “happened” (an illness or an 
accident) to keep them from complet- 
ing the session, insisted she preferred 
her children to be thin, because she had 
noticed that “fat” children were al- 
ways so stupid! She acquiesced only 
after persistent and painstaking in- 
struction on the part of the teacher, 
supported by the arguments of her two 
children who were feeling the weight 
of class sentiment against them. One 
boy was 23 per cent under weight, and, 
according to the physician who ex- 
amined him, totally unfit physically, 
because of extreme malnutrition; re- 
tarded and failing utterly in his class- 
es, but indifferent to that and every- 
thing else.) This boy’s father forbade 
the giving of milk to his boy—for no 
reason, except that he forbade any- 
thing that promised pleasure for one of 
his seven children, or good in which he 
did not share. The teacher, on recom- 
mendation of the physician, deliberately 
ignored the father’s veto, until, in view 
of the boy’s remarkable improvement, 
the mother (a mental defective) and 
later the father were won over. It is 
not out of place to add that this was 
the beginning of better times for that 
family, in many ways, for the human- 
izing of the father thus begun pro- 
gressed a long way. 

12. The teacher, herself none too 
robust, joined the pupils in the drink- 
ing of milk, making of the few min- 
utes thus spent a relaxed social period 
of good comradeship. 


Some of the Results 


1. Before the end of the session the 
weight summary showed only 2 pupils 
that were between 7 per cent and 10 


per cent under weight, only 1 who was 
10 per cent or more under weight and 
only 1 who was 20 per cent or more 
over weight. Compare this with the 
previous record. 

2. A far-reaching’ campaign for the 
building of health habits had been be- 
gun. 

3. A spirit of alertness pervaded 
every phase of the work, and good fel- 
lowship and co-operation made ‘“disci- 
pline” a negligible problem. 

4. There were no “failures” in the 
grade that year, though two poorly 
classified students were retained. 


Ethics Between Adults and 
Children 


(Continued from page 30) 
is very probably punished for imperti- 
nence. (3) He lies to us and meets 
severe penalties. (4) We accuse him 
of it, rightly or wrongly, and are not 
punished for impertinence. (5) He 
observes us lie to the visitor with no 
evil result. (6) He lies to the visitor 
less skillfully, and is again made to 
suffer. (7) He lies to his more ig- 
norant juniors, and nothing happens. 
(8) Meanwhile, if he receives any defi- 
nite ethical instruction on the subject, 
he is probably told that God hates a 
liar and that to lie is a sin!” 

Is it any wonder that many of our 
children reach maturity without any 
very clear or rational ideas of conduct? 

There is a constant clamor against 
what is termed our already over- 
crowded school curriculum, but when 
we face the facts squarely, can we any 
longer afford to neglect a definite and 
logical course of instruction in ethics, 
or close our eyes to the harm we are 
doing in having two standards of con- 
duct in ethics, one for our use in deal- 
ing with adults and the other for use 
in dealing with children? 


“There is nothing noble in being 
superior to some other man. The true 
nobility is in being superior to your 





previous self,” 





TEACHERS 


Does Your Dress Invite Confidence ? 


How many teachers there are who because of poor taste in 
dress lose the confidence of their pupils. Teachers who look 
old before their time, and whose work is far from being as 
efficient as it should be. 


There Is No Excuse 
Every teacher should dress up to her position. She should 
dress becomingly, in just the style, just the colors, most at- 
tractive to her and best fitted for her work. 

Over 19,000 Women 
in every part of ‘the world have taken the wonderful FRANK-  , 
LIN INSTITUTE Course and are now able to DESIGN AND 7 
CREATE their own gowns, waists, skirts, dresses, coats Pd 


or suits. 7 
e m 7 
3 Attractive Gowns for Price of 1 77 
Not only can they have specially designed gowns ¥ AS reg 


but they have three times as many as pre- , 
viously and at the same cost. v7. Franklin Institute 


7 Dep't F603, Rochester,N. Y. 


Free Sample Lessons 7 Send me AT ONCE, 
*¢ ‘} > *s? f "ee Sé le les- 

We want every teacher to see these 4 ‘“*eners “ree sample 
sons and free illustrated 


lessons and to know just what , 
they are like. Mail the coupon ¢ 
to us, TODAY, BEFORE ¢4 
YOU FORGET IT. The 4 
sample lessons will come 

by first mail. Your a ies 
only cost will be a 2 — 
cent stamp. / 


book in the subject here checked, 
GOWN DESIGNING 
AND CREATING 
MILLINERY 


Address 
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Handsome Closing Day Souvenirs 


Gifts That Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure for Years to Come 
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Hollyhock Design No. 4 





OR many years it has been customary for teachers to present to their pupils at close of 
F school some slight gift or token of remembrance which would carry with it an ex- 
pression of the teacher’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 

as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in the schoolroom. The presentation is 
usually made at the Closing Day Exercises and adds much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
There are no gifts that pupils are more delighted to receive from their teacher on Closing 
Day or that they will value more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenir Book- 
lets. Their beauty of design and coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, their 


appropriateness, and their low price all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teachers { 


to their pupils, 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenir Booklets especially for your school. They will contain your f 
name as teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, 


your school officers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of your 
schogl building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make the Owen Souvenir 
300klets so acceptable to the pupil and insure their being kept and prized for many years. 


Two Styles of Closing Day Booklets With Your Choice of 
Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day as described 
below. When ordering either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the 
eight handsome cover designs illustrated on the sides of this page. These designs are beau- 
tifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings 
out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 
The wording or sentiments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand let- 
tering which adds to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 


NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Souvenir Booklets described below may be made up entirely 
of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—-W:iTH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches, Cover \ 


of fine white pebbled bristo! with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this 
page, beautifully printed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of 


which will be specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, {4 


date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate 
io Closing Day. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its 
place. Cover and inside pages neatly tied with a silk cord. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET STYLE “B’—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as 
300klet Style “‘A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages there are additional poems and spaces in which may be written 
the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Souvenir Book- 
lets will be supplied with each order AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


° ° of any one (your choice) of 
Special Discount on Club Orders | | A Sample ¢/.°'9 078; orn cei? of 
When two or more teachers send us their illustrated on this page, together with proofs 
orders together we will allow a discount of 10 in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, 
per cent on the entire lot. will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
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Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent 
page give instructions clearly and write names of pu- for each name in excess, 
pils, school oflicers, place, date, your own name and in If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us 
fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and any good kodak print or other photograph of yourself 
read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do or school and we will make as many reproductions 
not leave us to guess at the location of your school from it as there are souvenirs ordered. Send photo- 
from the name of the place at which you may happen graphs securely ‘wrapped and write your name and ad- 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, dress on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and 
village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write original photo returned uninjured. 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send 
score u's to distinguish them from n's. If any errors money order, bank draft or currency registered. 
occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be prompt- Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although 
ly reprinted without further charge. we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names ex- ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
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Vacation Design No. 8 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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“The last drop is as good as the first.” 


The delicious fragrance of 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Its unquestioned 
purity, uniformity 
and palatability 
make constant users 
of all who try it; 
it is the cocoa of 


high quality. 





AtO.U. 6.Pat.oFf 


Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 























Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman who has any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
caused by age.Every woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 
which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, straps, 
vibrators or other artificial means, 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
autiful. Write today. 
Kathryn Murray-Inc. - 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Suite 242 Chicago, Ill. 














your neighbor praise the 

Pathfinder, the wonderful 

weekly news and story magazine 

with over halfa million subscribers. Un- 

biased digest of national and worldaffairs. Chock 

full of just the kind ofreading you want. Fun, fashions, question box, 

books, health—entertainment and instruction for all. Exciting serial 

and short stories. Send 15c (coin or stamps) today for this big $1 paper 
13 weeks. Money back if not satisfied, Sample copies free. 

THE PATHFINDER, 546 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 





Every School should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt, Harding and Coolidge 
on the wall. You can get them free! 
Read Page Seven. 
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The Travel Method in Geog- 
raphy 
(Continued from page 28) 


eral countries toured. These drawings 
are filed with the custodian in the same 
manner as the diary, letter home, and 
news account. 

9. Custodian. This official is ap- 
pointed by the professor and holds his 
position during one semester. He is 
the caretaker of all the equipment 
used, or material brought in from out- 
side sources. He should have a large 
cabinet or closet, and two or three 
drawers for filing purposes. 

I realize that every teacher will not 
have need for all the various officials | 
have suggested and used; other teach- 
ers will have need for more. They can 
easily be changed without destroying 
the harmony of the plan. Suffice it to 
say that the more offices you have, 
with some definite duty for each office, 
just that much more will your pupils’ 
interest be high and steadfast. It is 
said that the way they keep soldiers 
in the South American armies is to 
make all of them officers! 


Helpful Data 

I wish to offer some practical sug- 
gestions as to materials and refer- 
ences, which I have found to be reli- 
able and useful. 

1. There should be in the map room 
or cabinet good up-to-date maps. 

2. A medium size globe should be in 
front of the pupils’ eyes throughout 
the classroom work. (I often wonder 
if, in my days in the good old one- 
room school, the dust which rested on 
the old globe would not have made it a 
good relief map, if it had been heaped 
in the proper places!) 

3. Trustworthy atlases. 

4, World Almanac. It is surprising 
how much information can be found in 
this volume. 

5. Pictures from newspapers (gener- 
ally rotogravure sections of the Sun- 
day paper), circulars, advertisements, 
post cards and snapshots. 

6. Motion pictures. Fortunate indeed 
is the school that has a cinema ma- 
chine, for the earth is within reach of 
the eye. The Balopticon is another 
good machine that most schools can 
afford when they lack funds necessary 
to purchase a motion picture machine. 

7. Magazines. I shall give only a 
few of the practical magazines that I 
think most teachers take or can secure 
if they care to: National Geographic 
Magazine, The Mentor, Literary Di- 
gest, American Magazine, Journal of 
Geography, Asia, Pathfinder. 

8. Books. Again do I realize that it 
would be impossible to give a_ biblio- 
graphy which would cover the entire 
field. I have found the greatest help 
from the following books, for they have 
a direct bearing on the travel meth- 
od. Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
head the list and if you have not be- 
come acquainted with the latest re- 
vised editions, you are missing some- 
thing that belongs to you and to your 
pupils, for nothing in geography 
should be considered too new. Various 
textbooks on geography should be on 
reserve for reference: Clifton John- 
son’s travel books, Highways and By- 
ways; Government Publications (usu- 
ally free); Teaching Geography by the 
Problem Method, by E. E. Smith; 
Across Asia on a Bicycle, by Allen and 
Stachtelen; Views Afoot, by Bayard 
Taylor; An Explorer’s Adventure in 
Thibet, by A. H. S. Landor; and George 
Kennan’s Tent Life in Siberia. These 
make up the very meager list that I 
suggest from the thousands of volumes 
on geography. 

9. Bulletin boards or strips of brown 
burlap should be in every room, also 
good slate blackboards. 

10. Miscellaneous. There should be 
loose leaf scrapbooks, and loose leaf 
notebooks for the diary, news accounts, 
and letters home (in our school we 
have uniform paper for notebook work; 
it makes for ease in filing and display, 
and cheapness in purchase), specimen 
and exhibit stands, sand table, good 
pictures on the walls, and the flag of 
the United States and of the country 
being toured always on display. The 
teacher who adopts this plan will see 
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The modern way of mouth hygiene is to brush teeth, 
gums, and tongue. Brush teeth toward the points, away 
from the gums. The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush fits 
the curve of the teeth, and the bristles reach between the 
teeth. The large end tuft cleans the backs of teeth, even 
the backs of back teeth. 


or to be eaten 


A LESSON IN BACTERIOLOGY 


You can’t keep germs from getting into your 
mouth. Germs are nearly everywhere, and are 
bound to get into people’s mouths. Most germs 
are harmless until they grow in large numbers, 
too large for the normal powers of the body to 
resist them. The easiest way to get rid of germs 
about the teeth and mouth is to use a tooth brush 
that is designed to remove germs, food debris, 
and tartar from the teeth. 

Keep teeth clean of tartar-forming bacteria 
by frequent brushing. The Pro-phy-lac-tic 


‘Tooth Brush, because of its special construction, 


sweeps germs off the teeth and out of crevices 
between them. The brush is curved. . The 
bristles reach every tooth. The wide-spaced, 
saw-tooth-pointed bristle tufts drive out germs 
before destructive tartar has a chance to form, 
You can see this in the photograph above. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush has a large 
end tuft. It is this large end tuft that cleans the 
backs of teeth, and the molars or back teeth. 
Brush well, three or four times a day. Be sure 
that the name Prophylutic is on the handle of your 
tooth brush, for the Pro-phy-lac-tic does really 
clean tartar-forming substances off your teeth. 
Remember, A Clean ‘Tooth Never Decays. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and 
all over the world, in three sizes — adult's, youth's, 
und child’s. Each comes in three different bristle tex 
tures—hard, medium and soft, and is sold always in 
the sanitary yellow box. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO.,, FLokence, Miss. b. 


phuylactic 


Tooth Brush 
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Teeth, to eat with 
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wanting. 


The S. V. E. UNIVERSAL 
PICTUROL SET gives you 
a complete system of visual 
instruction—not a fragment. 


Openings for a few Sales 
Representatives. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


These and many more subjects are fully illustrated: 
Nature Study, Health and Sanitation, Civics, Agriculture, Literature and 
Art. Each PICTUROL is a unit. 
for class room use. A syllabus accompanies each PICTUROL to guide the 
The S. V. E. UNIVERSAL PICTUROL 
SET brings into the class room the kind of illustrations you have been 
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teacher in the use of the material. 


Convenient for Teacher’s Use 
Geography, History, 


“SAY IT WITH PICTURES” 





Have You a Practical System of Visual Instruction in Your School ? 


WE HAVE IT! 


The S. V. E. Universal Picturol Set 


HE Society for Visual ,Education, sensing the need for more accurate 

and typical illustrations for class room use, has sought to provide such 
material within the reach of every school. 
been transferred to a strip of non-inflammable film—aptly termed PIC- 
TUROL. The S. V. E. UNIVERSAL PICTUROL SET, now offered to the 
schools, contains over 2500 separate pictures covering every elementary 
school subject. Each picture has been painstakingly selected and corre- 
lated by our Board of Editors, all experienced teachers. A simple and in- 
expensive lantern has been perfected to project the PICTUROLS. The 
Lantern can be placed in the class room and used as needed to illustrate 
the work of instruction, without interrupting the regular class work. 


Carefully selected pictures have 


All subjects are cross indexed and edited 














Produced and Distributed by 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Write us for our 
(Introductory 
Trial Offer and 
for further 
information 








TUROL SET: 
Name 

Street 

City 


State 


“Picturol” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. _ 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me full details regarding the S. V. E. UNIVERSAL PIC- 


























and how fertile will be the pupils’ 
minds along the suggested line. 
Retrospect 

I wish that every teacher would read 
a short paper entitled “X Goes to 
School” which appeared in Collier’s 
Weekly for September 9, 1922, and a 
small book by Edward Yeomans entitled 
Shackled Youth. To do so would help 
the teacher to fall in love anew with 
her job of teaching geography—“that 
dry-as-dust subject,” as some teachers 
regard it. 

And now after we have aroused the 
interest of the child, have we given 
him something worth while? I think 
that we have, for his could not but be a 
bigger and better understanding of the 
subject. Still another question looms 
up, and it is a fair question: Have we 
given him some facts, a skeleton on 
which to build the colorful flesh and 
blood? Frankly, I was doubtful of it, 
because we had not drilled, but my 
fears were put to rout when I saw the 
results from my pupils after they had 
taken the Buckingham and Stevenson 
Place Test in geography. I saw that 
my pupils had achieved quantity-qual- 
ity work. 

Just one more word! Remember, 
teachers, there are shifting values in 
geography. We must give our pupils 
the best that we know, bearing in mind 
the fact Charles Kingsley so aptly 
stated: “All but God is changing day 
by day.” 


A Little Hoosier Maid 


(Continued from page 27) 


had brought the loom from across the 
ocean. Then they had said good-by 
as the wagon lumbered on, but Sarah 
had felt more at home in the strange 
country. She, too, was a weaver of 
beautiful quilts. 

The Van Sickle family found a claim 
and staked it out. There were gener- 
ous acres for tillage and room for the 
log house, with a _ good-sized loom 
house close by. Sarah’s father had 
cut and notched his own logs, and 
had made their close-fitting doors 
with wooden hinges and latches. With 
ax and auger, he had _ fashioned 
sledge runners of oak and ash. He 
had made himself a flax break, a bar- 


| row, a scythe, grain cradle, and a pitch- 


fork. For Sarah’s mother he had made 
a washboard, a table, and some stools. 
He had given her a certain number of 
sheep, and when they were shorn, the 
spinning wheel in the kitchen had been 
kept busy making the wool into thread 
for stringing up the looms. 

In the loom house, on this February 
day so long aga, the weaving was go- 
ing on, many treadles and shuttles be- 
ing used. Little Sarah held the card- 
board pattern, which looked like a 
sheet of mysic, before her for a guide. 
Her mother had put on the web. The 
other children, who were watching the 
wonderful process, had boiled the mad- 
der and next the indigo in the dye 
pots and had dipped in the white wool 
until it was the rich color they wanted 
for the weaving. 

Sarah could do double weaving. 
Her pattern was pierced with a de- 
sign of stars in holes about the size of 
a lead pencil. There was a kind of 
needle for each hole in the pattern 
and in each of these there was a stout 
cord the size of fine fishline and at 
the other end a lead weight. 

As the child bore down on the trea- 
dle with her foot the needles were in- 
serted in the holes. When her foot 
was raised the weights released the 
needles. Then she used her other foot, 
and other needles and holes were 
brought into use as the warp and 
woof of the red and blue coverlet grew 
in its lengths of stars. 

Presently she took it off the loom, 
finishing the ends with homespun 
thread. The snow was melting and 
the wind would be good for the weav- 
ing, she knew, so she tied a shawl 
around her shoulders and head and 
hung the coverlet out on the clothes- 
line back of the house. Then she ran 


into the log house, to which an extra 
room had just been added. How that 
room would be brightened when the 
Seven Stars quilt was spread over the 
high, fluffy feather bed, Sarah Ann 
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thought. She busied herself all the 
rest of the day by polishing the pewter 
candlesticks that would light her weav- 
ing when she brought the coverlet in. 

A pioneer home was as much to be 
desired as a castle in France, this lit- 
tle Hoosier maid thought as she went 
out the next day for her coverlet. Pi- 
oneering meant a chance to weave 
one’s own tapestry and to help one’s 
country at the same time. But what 
was this! To Sarah’s amazement the 
red and blue coverlet was gone! , 

Those were rough days in Indiana. 
Traders, used to handling savages, 
came down from the lakes and camped 
along the river. The savages them- 
selves were often seen skulking 
through the timberland. There were 
squatters all about the Van Sickle 
homestead. They had come to stake 
out homestead claims and get ahead of 
the government agents; and_ the 
agents themselves were rough men, 
quick with their shotguns. The coun- 
try, now in the first thaw of a long 
winter, was sodden, sinister in the 
jungles of the swamps and bayous, 
and lonely and silent save for the oc- 
casional call of a wolf or a panther. 
But, somewhere in the Indiana wilder- 
ness, was Sarah Ann Van Sickle’s 
hand-woven coverlet of the Seven 
Stars. Being a Hoosier girl, she 
pulled her shawl closer about her and 
set out to look for her lost bedspread. 

She was as sure-footed as a deer, 
but her way lay through trails that 
even the deer avoided. It was so cold, 
so lonely along the river bank, and she 
never knew when she was going to 
lose her footing in a hidden morass 
of melting snow and _ undergrowth. 
Once Sarah thought that she saw her 
coverlet, but it was only the red ber- 
ries on an ash tree. Once more, in a 
swamp, she thought she caught a 
glimpse of her bedspread, but it was 
only a bit of blue sky that showed be- 
tween the twisted tree trunks. She 
was sure, though, that she would find 
it. It had only been blown away by 
the wind, she hoped. On she went, 
ever so far from home. She would 
have discovered that she had lost her 
way if she had stopped to turn back. 
Toward twilight, she found the cover- 
let of the Seven Stars. 

She came upon a rough camp of fur 
traders. A crowd of Indians were 
lounging about the main _ building. 
There were scattered cabins holding a 
crew of boisterous trappers, and on 
one of the Indian tents, set up along 
the edge of the settlement, hung 
Sarah’s coverlet in its beauty of color 
and design. She ran toward it, al- 
though she was faint with fear of 
these strangers. 

“Flag! Fine American flag!” the 
savages repeated, crowding around her, 
but Sarah was suddenly as fierce as 
her ancestors who had fought in every 
war for freedom for three centuries. 
She tore down the badge of her cour- 
age and held it close in her arms. 

“It’s my Star quilt!” Sarah Ann 
cried. “I don’t care if the wind did 
blow it away, and you found it. I 
made it!” 

A kindly man in a coonskin cap and 
fur coat came to the little Hoosier 
maid and in a second dispersed the 
savages and trappers who had sur- 
rounded her. He laid a gentle hand on 
her head. Then he lifted her in front 
of him on his horse. 

“It’s all right, little girl!” he told 
her. “It’s your flag of courage and no- 
body shall take it away from you. 
These men didn’t mean any harm, and 
I’ll take you home.” 

That was a February many, many 
years ago. The art of weaving is be- 
ing lost to us in an age of machinery, 
but Sarah Ann Van Sickle’s one thou- 
sand hand-woven coverlets, which she 
made before the Civil War, are beauti- 
ful pieces of handwork which lasted 
for many years. It was said that she 
rivaled the rug makers of the Orient 
in her industry. The beauty of her 
Blazing Star, Laurel Blossom, Broken 
Snowball, and Lafayette’s Fancy cov- 
erlets is still with us in a few colored 
bits of the quilts that are left, each bit 
bright with the patriotism of the pio- 
neer. 

Kentucky, Tennéssee, the Carolinas, 
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What is more tender 
than a child’s skin? 


HEN your pupils arrive 

these crisp mornings 
with windbitten faces and 
smarting cracked hands—re- 
member that a child’s skin is 
a delicate thing. Apply 
“Vaseline” Camphor Ice. It 
soften and heals. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice con- 
tains more camphor than 
other similar preparations; it 
is more bland and soothing. 
It is exceptionally good for 
cracked lips. 


Keep “Vaseline” Camphor Ice in 
the classroom as well as at home. 
Put up in metal boxes and in tubes. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 


Vaseline 
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Maine, all had their looms, their trav- 
eling weavers, their home dye pots, in 
which flowers, roots, and stems were 
brewed to give their essence again to 
the fruit of the loom. These coverlets 
were the only color in the cabins of the 
pioneer, They went with him on his 
emigrant trail west. They warmed the 
cradles of new little Americans. They 
were our country’s tapestry of history. 

However, among all the weavers 
whose names have come down to us in 
the threads of their quilts, there is 
none so brave, so skillful, as this Hoos- 
ier maid, little Sarah Ann Van Sickle. 


The Tufted Titmouse 


(Continued from page 34) 
constitute a portion of his diet. 

As he raises such large families, it 
takes great quantities of food to main- 
tain them, so that the value of the 
tufted titmouse to the world at large 
must be very great. The more baby 
birds, the more insects it takes to feed 
them, of course. 

Besides this, he is one of our best- 
loved winter guests. He is one of the 
first to come to the window sill or feed- 
ing station for scattered grain and 
seeds. How he does love sunflower 
seeds, and the impudent way he cocks 
his head and looks up at you from the 
window sill as he holds a seed in his 
bill and breaks away the hard outer 





covering with his strong beak, is amus- 
ing indeed. He seems to understand | 
very perfectly that, although he can 
see you so plainly, the window glass 
prevents your touching him before he 
could have time to get away. 

These birds can be made quite tame, 
though it requires patience. They re- 





pay any effort that one may put 
forth for they have very cunning ways. 
Their cheery whistle is a gladsome 
sound on cold winter days. One little 
bird was accustomed to finding his 
breakfast waiting for him on a partic- 
ular window sill. If for any reason it 
had been forgotten, covered with snow 
or blown away by the wind during the 
night, he had no compunction about 
announcing that fact with his loud, 
piercing whistle. He would continue 
to call and fuss and scratch about the 
window sill until something was done 
for him. 

In the spring, about sugar-making 
time, the titmouse’s high spirits, in an- 
ticipation of pleasanter weather to 
come, break forth in a variety of calls. 
“Peto, peto, peto, peto,” a loud, clear 
whistle, is most often heard. Occa- 
sionally, however, he will burst out 
with a “chic-a-dee-dee” almost exactly 
like that of his black-capped cousin. 

When spring finally comes, off he 
goes to the woods to raise his family 
and is so busy finding insects to feed 
them that he almost forgets that he | 
has a voice. 
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om Lemon Jell-O ==> 


OT so many generations ago, the 


housewife felt that the dinner, to he 


complete, must be finished with some rich, sweet pudding, or equally rich 
pie or some other heavy, cloying sweet, which, instead of balancing the 
menu correctly, added protein and carbohydrates and fat to a meal already 
plentifully supplied with these qualities, and so produced, instead of the pleasant 


feeling of contentment which follows 


a perfectly proportioned repast, a heavy, 


sleepy, dull sensation, and too often headache and indigestion. 
Jell-O has changed all this. The more widely informed housewife of to-day 
knows that the simple, refreshing, delicate dessert is far more appropriate and 


more wholesome than the pies an 


1 puddings of former years, and as a 


consequence she serves Jell-O in some one ot its many delicious, tempting 
variations, which she makes in far less time and by a far more simple process 
than was required to make the least ornate of all the old time daintics. 


¢ agi . d 
merica’s most famous dessert 
Six pure fruit flavors 





Articles of unusual distinction, designed especially for women who appreciate 4 


beauty, good value and moderate price, 


276B—Exquisite Bar Pin of untarnishable Sterling Silver, set with 
15 genuine, sparkling rhinestones. Shown actual size. Resembles 
costly Fifth Avenue model. Price, only $1.00. 


Both Together—Only $2.75. 


ine Sterling Sil- 

ver,set with24 genuine 
rhinestones. Guaranteed 
not to tarnish. 
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Reg US.Pet Ok 
where because of its absolute purity and effectiveness. 
| penny.Ten daysFree 
Trial. When the 
it—if you are not 
convinced it is the 
_ America, send it back at 
‘ O77 our expense. Only 
, ly--at the rate of a few 
cents a day. This Bargain 
Wt} = White Perfect Cut Di 
yours. No Red Tape. NOR ” 
Bargain Book ictures 
of Bargains, Address Dept. 1602 oo” 

2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
TEACHERS: Get beautiful, decorative cut-work designs 
for your schoolroom that furnish a never ending delight to 
present a dainty intricate appearance when used as a black- 
board border or mounted on construction paper. 
fifty cents, postpaid. 

JESSIE PATTERSON, ASPGROVE, OREGON 


Every “Vaseline” Product is recommended every- 
—_ 
Don’t send a single 
ring comes, examine 
Greatest Bargain in 
[rae Tru pleased, send $1.60 weeke 
ap Cluster Ring with 7 Bluc- 
Million Doll: Se: . 
nm Dollar d for it today. ‘ 
FREE $202 fort today. 
J.M.LYON & CO. 
children of all ages both in the making and result as they 
The set of sixteen patterns direct from the designer, 





//AApBEAUTIFUL SILVER SET 
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Q~* thol Ointment) at 25 cents 

» a box. Return $3.00 and 
(ee plete set is yours, Order now. 
& [J Send no money. Wetrust you. 


U. S. SUPPL 





It’s all the same to us—a five, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen or 
twenty foot Flag for your school free 
of all cost. Name the size you want 
and you'll get it. Read Page Seven. 


WHY NOT 


nd 10 cents (not stamps) 

rospectus before sending 

aciait Somer in Insects, 
, Cal, 





spend Spring, Sum-##%&> 
mer and Fall Cae 


COMPANY, Dept. IF-27, GREENVILLE, PA. 





d. Find out the name of one 
variety of each member of the 
cabbage family. 

4. Work for home or school activity: 

a. Composition—“How to Raise 
Potatoes.” 

b. Clippings and notebook work 
—Have children make clip- 
pings on vegetable crops. 


NE day Aunt Elizabeth asked Dick 
about the cabbage family. 

“You must pay special attention,” 
said Dick, “to the cabbage family, as 
club root (which is one of the worst 
diseases) attacks all members of the 
family and hence one member should 
not follow another on the same piece 
of soil for several years.” 

“How can this be managed in our 
garden?” asked Aunt Elizabeth. 

“You must become acquainted with 
all the principal families,” said Dick, 
“as for example, the potato family and 
its cousins, the cabbage family and its 
relations, the pulse family and its re- 
lations, the vine families, the onion 
families, and the corn families. We 
can then plan out a system of rotation 
of crops, so that in one part of the gar- 
den we may plant this year some mem- 
ber of the potato family, next year 
some member of the cabbage family, 





A distinct saving to you—an unusual opportunity, 
bination when worn together. 


BAIRD NORTH CO., 507 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 


A splendid com- 


patented safety catch. Only $ 
FREE--Do Luxe Gift Book she 


thousands of exquisite selections 
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Individual Name Pencils 
“*The Gift Useful’’ 
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MALOULRIIE M, PALMER 





Solve the gift question for special cceasions 
your order in early. 


In lots of six sets or over—25e per set pos 


your choice of any of the following: 


Remittance can be made by check, money 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Osborne Specialty Company, 





Holiday Season by placing your order for “ 
REMEMBER— it’s the useful gift that is most 


Red, (¢ 
gross with name of school or any other short inscription desired 


we 


With any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 


For an inexpensive gift for general distribution, 
imprinted and packed in handsome lithographed boxes of three. 


nothing can equal these pencils, neatly 


such as Birthday, Graduation, Easter, and the 
Individual Name" Pencils. 


appreciated. Make up your list and get 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes, containing THREE High Grade Hexa- 
gon Pencils, with any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 30¢ per 


set 
tpaid. Pencils furnished in assorted colors 
ireen, Blue, Yellow, Lavender and Gray. 
$5.50 postpaid. 


order or stamps, suit your own convenience. 


Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


38-40 Main St., Camden, New York 
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able for every occasion--all wonderful values, 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
very ay QN§ Nevuie Gc. Perricrew and 
DEA LELT SLATER NELLIE McCABE. 
| QTEACHERS 2 | Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
(EVERYDAY | bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 
iP LANS |G These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
~ or} | her every day ‘work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
||| esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 
graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in limp cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 
bination offers on page 2. 























Prepared by DR. LEVI 


Seeley’s Question Book sf. "sercor, 





Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “‘History of 
Edueation,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” ‘tA New School Man- 
agement,” ete., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U,. 8S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events, 


The Above Topics Are Treated: “FIRST. By introductory ar- 





ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 





only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND, By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. ‘| THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 
Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 
446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.25, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entert t Book Ever Offered 


a fe gh Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
Nw Obe Wear's = this book are arranged, under complete programs for different 
Qintertamments grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
; é the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 

my up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
) Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 

it ean be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has heen exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
MY Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
Ns : saat $e lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
N a The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 
by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

264 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2, f 


Practical Selections “race S"raxon”” peace" 






































This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch } | 
of study being represented. It contains: | | 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, | P ° 4 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. Ni ractical 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and _ birth- 4] elections 
days observed in the schoolrooms, Ni 
Twenty-five pages of “Best Pieces to Speak’’ selected for every grade. N tram twenty years of 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by | Normal Instructor 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, S) and Primary Plans 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, n| a 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect |<) 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History N 
Made tnteresting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 7] 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- | 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work | 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral. Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in P hi . 





A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in limp cloth covers. PRICE, 60 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


re====—— Little Citizens and Their Flags 


J — 
|| LITTLE CITIZENS Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
ciiete re Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Coloring 
t ‘3 The primary purpose of this book is to teach children interest- 
| ing and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
tries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in their true 
colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored by the pu- 
pils to match the originals. By the time these outline flags have 
| been colored the child has learned to distinguish the flags of the 
different nations in a way never to be forgotten. The book also 
contains eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native 
costumes. These drawings are also in outline and full directions 
for coloring them are given. ; 

“Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared under the 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, one of the editors of Normal 
Instruector-Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five de- 
lightful games ‘with the material in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a very impressive way. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in strong heavy paper covers. PRICE 
69 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
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“How | Did It’”’ A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
Plans and Suggestions for Teachers 

Here is a book that will delight and interest you from the very 
moment that you open it. Even a casual examination of its con- 
tents will convince you that it is worth many times its small price, 
for it is literally packed from cover to cover with helpful ideas, 
plans and suggestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical and usable book 
that will be a constant help and inspiration in your daily work. 

For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
schools have sent to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans clever devices to The contents of “How 1 
promote schoolroom efficiency, which | Did It” are arranged under 
they have tried and found successful | various subdivisions which 
in their own work. These devices have | te, given below, together 


been published in the journal every al. of topics 
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Wd} month «under the head ‘Teachers’ iittala 
Help-One-Another Club,” and the de- TOPICS TREATED 
partment has become one of the most popular in the magazine, | School Management... 60 


Arithmetic ......... 





Because of the. many requests which we have received for | Language ,......... 61 
hack numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to | Geography ......... 26 
avail themselves of more of the helps which they had found | Spelling ........... 48 
in the ‘‘Help-One-Another” department, we finally concluded to wary Senet tenes 32 
publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the most helpful of | Reading 1.1.1.1... a2 
all the material that has appeared in this department. Hygiene ..........: 

Decoration and Art... 30 





“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every Nature Study and 


branch of school work. Each teacher contributor tells how she 5 
4 . - - : ; : Agriculture ...... 

did some particular thing in a way which proved highly satis- | Domestic Science... . . 10 
factory in her school and which she submitted for publication ]| Manual Training..... 8 
in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other teach- | Music ...........-. pd 
ers might benefit by her experience. ee i Sk a5 4 


k 
“How I Did It” will help you to solve the thousand and one | Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 
little problems constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will | Miscellaneous ....... 47 
make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. 
320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in durable limp cloth 
covers, PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns Including 
Twenty Mother Goose. No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Books. 

The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always a source 
of enjoyment to children. Most teachers 
are familiar with the very attractive pat- 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans and which have 
become one of the most popular features 
of the magazine. To supply the large de- 
mand for additional copies of these pat- 
terns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns, Each book contains 30 
large sized patterns including 20 Mother 
Goose and all depicting characters fa- 
miliar to every child. The following are 
ee - the patterns contained in each book: 

~ q . — oe Goose a F ngae ‘eo 
60c per co ostpai ‘amily, Bobby's Puppies, John an is 

P PY» P P Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the 
Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of 
Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bel], Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, 
Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 
Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with 
many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full 
size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 


Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Jointed Toys-- Books I and II 


Fascinating Seat Work Material Combining Coloring, Cutting and 
Construction Work. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns in Each Book. 


- There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
Jointed Tiger Toy enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 


than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 

: y \ land, ‘whose drawings of animals, Mother Goose char- 

§ acters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
8 for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the 


Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9x12 inches 
GYRUG 
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in size and is accompanied by directions for making and 
an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 
twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, etc: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Gruff, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, Two 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Goose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Piper's 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 

Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. Either 

Book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 
























F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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If Worries of theClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion; 
digestive disorders and that tired feele 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on yourdesk. A teaspoonfulin a glass of water 


is both refreshinz and immediatcly beneficial. 
It assists in a 4 and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
m has suffered. Asplendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 8. 
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the next year some member of the | 


pulse family, and so on. Each family | 
should move along to a_ different 
neighborhood each year. To do this, 
the garden should be divided into at 
least six sections, one for each family. 
“The same insects attack the whole 
cabbage family. In the spring, tarred 
felt discs should be placed flat on the 
ground around each plant to prevent 
the root maggot from laying its eggs 
at the base of the plant. Another 




















~~ FREE 


To Teachers Only! 


A_ high grade rotary and mechanically perfect 
PENCIL SHARPENER for your school room 
with a gross of our highest quality, full Florida 
cedar LEAD PENCILS, with polished brass tips 
and red Para rubber erasers, containing the best 
soft and smooth No. 2 lead—lead that really writes 
black and does not break. We print the name of 
your school or your name on 144 of these pencils 
in genuine gold, and give you free either a 
“BOSTON” or “CHICAGO” ‘SHARPENER for 
only $6.00. Sell the pencils to your pupils for 5c 
each and have your sharpener free and $1.20 
profit. 

_ Your name in gold on 3 sample pencils in beau- 
tiful floral box for 25c. Pencils come in lavender, 
red, green, maroon, yellow, purple, blue or as- 
sorted colors, Specify color and sharpener wanted, 
Send check or money order. We pay the postage 
and guarantee both pencils and sharpeners, Or- 
ders filled same day received. 


DAYTON PENCIL CO. 
14 N. Canal St., Dayton, Ohio 


(2 4 4 Records 


and Our Monthly Magazine 
‘ For 1 Year $ 


Just think, we’ll send 
youl2 phonograph rec- 
ords—aildifferent—any 
kind you want to select. Send 
25¢ for year’s subscription to 
our magazine and 75c extra or 
$1 in ail, We want to reduce our 
stock of records and this offer 
is surc.y a wonderful bargain 
anda greatopportunity for you 
to get 12 records at almost the 
3 enteemey Sap ge amonth- 
ly magazine for a year — play 
apy disc machine, 

JUST LET US KNGW the 
kind you prefer:Dance Records, 
Sentimental Songs, Orchestra, 
Band Pieces, Comic Songs, Op- 
eratic Airs, etc., and we will 

send you a selection accordin; 
to your tastes. Remember wo wil _oone 12 all different an 
our magazine one year—all for $1.00—Just to introduce 


EVERYDAY LIFE, 337 W. Madison Stes P.R. 23, Chicago 




















LOOK FOR 
THE RED RING 
ON THE 
LUDEN-YELLOW BOX 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
GIVE QUICK RELIEF 


PRINTPAK STATIONERY 
Just the thing for correct personal use. We 
print your name and address on 200 fine 





quality bond note sheets and 100 envelopes 
for only $1, postpaid east of Denver; west 
of Denver, $1.15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RECORD PRESS, Dept. A, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


‘A large framed picture of President 
Coolidge for your school free of all 
cost. Look over our offer on page 
seven. 








serious pest is the green cabbage worm, 
which eats large holes in the leaves. 
Heavy sprays of arsenate of lead or 
Paris. green will kill this insect. This 
will not poison people who eat the cab- 
| bage, as the leaves grow from the in- 
| side out and no poison will be in the 
jhead of the cabbage. A new insect to 
| attack the cabbage family is the aphid, 
| which can be controlled by combining 
nicotine with the arsenate. 

“The important members of the fam- 
ily are cabbage, cauliflower, kale, rape, 
Brussels sprouts, kohlrabi and turnips. 
While kohlrabi and turnips are root 
crops, they also are attacked in the 
same manner as other cabbage cousins. 

“All cabbages are lovers of cool 
weather and do best in the spring or 
fall. They are also partial to heavy, 
clay loams, which is very important be- 
cause we are sometimes at a loss to 
know how to use the heavy spots of the 
garden. 
| “] have here in my notebook a list of 
the best varieties of each member of 
, the cabbage family: 








Cabbage 
Early........... Early Jersey Wakefield 
MidS@ason......cccccecccsssseseeseee All Seasons 
| Uo a eee es Danish Ball Head 


men ee — Dry Weather, 

varf Erfurt, Snow Ball 

Brussels ie. Danish Prize 

NG) 1s | OE White Vienna 

Turnips 

Early........... Flat White Dutch, Pur- 
ple Top, Strap Leaf 
Late.....German, Sweet Rutabagas, 
White Egg 

1. [Ce Imperial, Long Standing 

“I shall try to keep this rotation of 
garden crops in mind,” said Aunt Eliz- 
abeth, “when I plan my garden next 
month. Each family of crops will have 
to move each season.” 

Fact to remember: Crops of the 
same family need practically the same 
care and cultivation. 

Words to be defined: club root; ar- 
senate of lead; sprouts; maggot. 








Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 


THE TWOFOLD PURPOSE OF 
(Continued from page 53) 


is very essential. Have some new 
work on the blackboard all the while. 
Make it more simple than the lessons 
in the book. By writing it in a conspic- 
uous place the curiosity of the chil- 
dren will be aroused, and they will 
read it before they realize it. It is 
very interesting to have a child say, 
“I know what that says on the board.” 

Encourage the children to take their 
readers home, so as to read a story to 
some one there. Children love to 
“show off” by reading to others, and 
in this way they gain confidence. 

At the end of the twentieth week, I 
arrange on the shelves all the primers 
that I can obtain from the public li- 
brary or elsewhere, and have the pu- 

pils use these as library books. I ex- 
chain to them the responsibility at- 
tached to the privileges of my little 


READING 








library. The children are to keep each 
book for a week, and must have it back 
at the proper time so that they may 
exchange it. They place a bookmark 
to show how far they are able to read. 
This is continued until about the 
spring vacation, or a little later ac- 
cording to the condition of the weather, 
as I do not wish to discourage outdoor 
exercises, when the weather permits. 
With few exceptions I find that the 
children thus trained are not only good 
readers but true lovers of reading. 
The few exceptions seem to be in those 
families where very little attention is 
paid to matters of an educational na- 
ture in the home, or where the atmos- 
phere is lacking in harmony, for one 
reason or another. | 
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Choose the Neatonnd yourself 


to fit your subjects exactly 
Get all the facts about the ‘‘XC’’ Model 


and literature of special interest to 


teachers. Mail the coupon below now. 

ITH this new Corona have your keyboard altered 

you can have a key-_ to fit your new subjects ex- 
board practically built to actly. 
order. It has 90 characters P P ' 
—six more than on the ordi- The machine itself is the 
nary “office” typewriter — convenient durable 

; Bish Sy pagent orona that over 500,000 

and you may select exactly people, including many hun- 
the characters or symbols dreds of teachers, depend 
you need in your work. upon for smooth, speedy, 
Wouldn’t a full range of ¢#SY writing. 
fractions be useful to you Regulgr Model Corona in 
now? If you plan to teach ease costs $50. “XC” Models 
more advanced work later are $5 extra. Easy term 
on, such as languages or arranged to suit your con- 


science, it will be simple to venience. 
Please return the coupon so that we may send you literature of 
special interest and the address of the nearest Corona store. 








Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 

107 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 
Without any obligation to me, 
(Teacher). 

Name 


Address 


please send Corona literature. 























SEND US YOUR: FILMS: 


us 20c with any size film for development en 
Loe rints or send ur eis negatives, any size, 


GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


Boek for als prints. Trial 6x7 enlargement in hand. Allmen, women, boys, willing to accept 
» 25c. Overnight Servi Government P ositions, $117- $250, ete tionary, ator near 
> on2 G “ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING. co. home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 146. 
or Ave. St. Louis, Mo. immediately, 


oke, Va. 











DOW N--Balance Easy Terms 


Only $1.00 down, then a few dollars a month and 
the machine is yours. This is absolutely the most 
generous typewriter offer we ever made. Why rent 
a machine when your rent money will buy one? 
Think of it—-buying a perfect, late model highest 
grade $105 Typewriter at a bargain price. 


vane LC. Smith No.8 


Just send $1.00 with the compen, and the machine will be 
shipped at once. Then after 5 days you are convinces 
that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, keep it, send = 

















a $5.20 and the “n send us $>.00 a month until our barss sin price of $66.20 is 
ee paid. Allcash, $61.70, justa little more one half its original price I 
you don't want it, re turn it anc ~ ceive your $1.00 bac k We will p: ay the 

return express charge 8. This “hine lea uaranteed just as it you_ paid 

$105.00 forit. It is standard Ove r a half millio n people own and use these 

typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. The supply at 


this price is limited; the price wat proba oly pe raised when the 





F < $. 
cnee mee next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. lin the coupon tods ay 
"ieee «-the typewriter will be shipped prom ptly, nt re is no red Lape 
—. employ no solicit« no collectors--no chattel mort It " 
This is the famous L, C. Smith typewriter which has py spae ratood th we retain title to the mac chine until fu at Ey 620 
set the world’s standard for quality and service for we bayeever offered. “Get the coupon in in the mails today-- SURE. 
over tweity years. Perfect machines, Standard size, 
Keyboard ‘of Standard Universal arrangement, 42 SEND NOW—BEFORE THEY'RE GONE 
ey writing 84 char: a 1S—universally used in teach TYPEWRITER SALES CO. Use the FREE 
ing the touch system, The entire line of writing com- MITH A oF oe 
pletely visible at all times, has the decimal tabulator, 281-360 E.Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. Trial Coupon 
the two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, the bac Saeveeaegssseascaseereres satem 
spacer, ball bearing ‘type bars, ball bearing carriage SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
action, ball bearing shift action. Every late style fea- 281-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Hi. 
ture and modern operating convenience, Comes to you 1 enclose $1.00 ag evidence of my good faith. me the L.¢ 
with everything complete; tools, cover, operating book Smith Silent No. 8, F.O.B. Chic After five day ! 
send you $5.20 and then $5 ».00 r, rT month K. ere era 


and instructions—nothing extra to buy. You cannot 
imagine the perfection of this beautiful typewriter 
until you have seen it. We do the most perfect and 





the $00. ‘00 b alance of the 
title to remain in you unti le 
have five days in which tp exe try th tye writ r. If! 

th to 





highest class job of rebuilding known to the typewrit- choose not to keep it, I will carefully repack vd Ack 
er industry. 'e have sold thousands of these perfect you and you w ill re turr ymy #1. 00 deposit. It lp caideratoed thal 
late style machines at this bargain price and every one g *°U #'¥e ‘he Standard guaran 

of these satisfied customers had this splendid, strictly Name 


up-to-date machine on five days’ free trial before de- 
ciding to buy it. We will send it to you F. O. B. Chi- 
cago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if 
you are not satisfied that this is the greatest type- 


Street Address 


writer you ever saw, you can return it at our expense. City. . ° State 
You won't want to return it after you try it, for you Business or 
cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere. I a c.ccenteea tea cess whke €4.buneees 
FREE BOOKLET giving description of this machine and other 
Te TOSOPOREE. 6 6c eect eictececsccee " 


models, also valuable typewriter information, sent on request. 
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See Europe next summer 


—but plan NOW! 


Si to go. Funto plan, too. In- 
teresting to see how even a limited 
vacation budget can stretch across 

the Atlantic! 

The fourteen delightful cabin ships of 
our fleet offer the greatest degree of 
travel comfort at most moderate rates. 
Accommodations are available for as > 
little as $115. ” 
Let our agent help you plan your trip. 
And let the experience of more than 
half a century assure you of supreme 
comfort and faultless service. 














Send for a charming book 
in colors - “Belgium — the 
Country and its People.’’ 


ital os ee encore tae ing ii 


YA WHITE STAR LINES 
AMERICAN LINE ® . . 37 RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, The Company’s offices 





elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 

















A New and Very Usable Book— 


Four Hundred Games 
FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


This new game book has been prepared primarily 
for the use of teachers, Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
books of its kind ever published. Full instructions 
are given for playing more than four hundred 
games, together with such information of a general 
nature as will make the book of the greatest practi- 
cal value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 









400-Games 
- Jor Home, School. 
and Playground . 
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tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 





type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, etc. 
Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
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of many of the games, arrangement of the players, ete. 1 2 

The index also deserves special mention. Each game is e POSTPAID 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted. 


This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired. 


Classification of Contents 


Value of Play Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 
Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games 

ing Sides Geography Contests—Individuals 
Circle Games History Contests—Teams 
Dramatic Games Language Jumping 
Singing Games Music Races 
Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 
Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 
Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 
Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 








320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $3.00, With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Lesson in Poster Planning 
By Clara A. Conklin 
(See Posters on Page 46) 


UCCESSFUL poster design de- 
pends upon the child’s under- 
standing the elementary princi- 

ples of poster design as well as the 
purpose of a poster. A few good ex- 
amples of poster work will bring home 
a message much more quickly than 
words. Therefore, before starting a 
poster project, the time is well spent 
which is used in gleaning from maga- 
zines and advertisements examples and 
ideas on the subject under discussion. 
Sometimes, a carelessly constructed 
poster may be used to good advantage 
in bringing out the essential points by 
way of contrast. few carefully 
worded questions will bring to the 
child’s attention the things he must 
learn to look for in poster work. 

“John, if you were on a street car, 
which one of these posters would you 
look at first? Why?” 

“Are these posters interesting 
enough so that you are anxious to 
know more about the thing of which 
they tell you?” ' 

“Is it clear from the few words on 
the poster just what the poster is try- 
ing to make you understand?” 

“Can you read the words easily or is 
the lettering so fancy that it seems 
like working out a puzzle to read the 
words?” 

“Are there so many different things 
mentioned on the poster that it is diffi- 
cult to know just what it intends to 
emphasize, or is there just one central 
idea?” 

“Does the illustration make the story 
more emphatic or does the picture tell 
an entirely different story?’ 

After we have criticized the posters 
that have been held before the children 
for examples, we try to think of as 
many ideas as possible for using the 
same subject in poster work. 

Original ideas should always be re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm and 
praise, and incidentally, when real 
honest effort is being shown, have a 
good supply of praise and encourage- 
ment and be generous in giving it. 

These plans for poster design can be 
used as an important feature of Good 
English Week. The following rules 
governing such posters may be used as 
a suggestion: 

1. Posters must be of uniform size 

to be determined by the teacher. 

2. Posters must emphasize some 

feature of the Good English pro- 


gram. 

3. Posters should be worked out in 
either cut paper, crayon, water 
color, or poster paint. 

4, All work on posters must be indi- 
vidual. 

The posters reproduced on page 46 
were submitted in accordance with the 
above rules. To create further inter- 
est in the project, prizes were offered 
of five dollars, three dollars and one 
dollar. Each pupil worked out the 
idea for his poster and took it to the 
drawing teacher for suggestions. The 
poster was then completed and_ sub- 
mitted at a specified date. When this 
was done, it was marked with a num- 
ber. A duplicate number was placed 
in an envelope bearing the pupil’s 
name, and sealed, awaiting the deci- 
sion of the judges. 

The prize-winning posters and those 
receiving honorable mention were ex- 
hibited in the window of a local store. 
The value of such a contest is difficult 
to estimate, for what more joy can a 
child experience than to be one of a 
group looking at an exhibition and be 
able to say, ‘“‘That one is mine!” 





Science reveals the secret, of happi- 
ness. It is adaptation to environ- 
ment. Maladaptation to environ- 
ment causes unhappiness. Perfect 
adaptation to environment brings per- 
fect happiness. What is man’s en- 
vironment? God is man’s environ- 
ment. “In Him we live and move and 
have our being.”—Theodore F. Seward. 


A school-boy’s definition of a friend: 
“A friend is a fellow who knows all 
about you—but likes you just the 
same.” 
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Special 59-Day Tour, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Eng- 
land, etc. Inclusive price $680. 
An exceptionally attractive and 
unusual itinerary fully outlined in 
booklet sent upon request. 


Other tours $450 and up 


These tours are planned by ex- 
perts to give you a maximum of 
pleasure and luxury at a reason- 
able cost. 


Write for booklet today 
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BOSTON 











Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2, 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


_THOS. COOK & SON 


* §85 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


EUROPE 1924 


Sailing from New York or Montreal 
France, the Riviera, Nice, Mont-Carlo, Italy all 
the way to Naples, Capri, Pompeii, the Italian 
Lakes, Switzerland, Interlaken, Lucerne, the 
Khine to Cologne, Belgium, Holland by AERO- 
PLANE or Channel Steamer to England and 
Scotland. Send for descriptive booklet 


EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
503 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


EUROPE 


Comprehensive routes, experienced leaders, 

splendid accommodations, moderate prices. 

Established 1850 Send for booklet, 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau, 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


EUROP Sailing JUNE 20, JUNE 27 


and JULY 4 from Montreal, 
visiting England, Holland, 

Belgium, Rhine, Switzerland, Italian 

Lakes, Italy (incl. Naples), Monaco, 


Riviera and France. Send for folder. $745 


MENTOR TOURS, 7% 53,,Reacborn Street. 


























Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


Facing the light all day amid clouds 
of irritating chalk dust; correcting 
papers or doing research work at 
night—no wonder a teacher's EYES 
so often feel tired, dull and heavy. 


A few drops of Murine night and 
morning will protect your EYES from 
irritation and keep them in a clear, 


bright, healthy condition. Harmless! 


Write The Murine Company, 
Dept. 77, Chicago, 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK. 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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Glass Doors___. Per Section 
On Approval~Direct to User 
(LE y 


/T GROWS WI/TH “OUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL:- BOOK 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 — 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $13.75. Price for same 
combination, without doors, $10.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices. Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 
-.J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
of Book since 1899 








All thig jewelry is yours f i 
6 Boxes Mentho-Nova Salve ats ie Were 
derful for catarrh,cuts, burns, 
‘day. When sold return $1.50 and all 6 pieces we 


yours. J, S. SUPPLY CO., Box tf-2d, Greenville, Pa, 











Annette Kellermantis 
NEW BOOK § | 
‘THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


The oqacing story of how Annette Kellermann trans- 


formed herself into the world’s most perfectly formed 
woman_is told in the interesting, illustrated book, 
“The Body Beautiful,” which Annette Kellermann 
offers entirely free of charge. 

As a child. Annette Kellermann was so deformed 
and so troubled with ill-health that no one ever 
dreamed sbe would become famous all over the 
world for the perfect beauty of her body, and star- 
red in such sroat photo-plays as “A Daughter of 
the Gods,” “Neptune’s Daughter,” ete. 


A beautiful figure for you 


In her interesting new book, Annette Kellermann 
explains how to obtain a perfect figure, neither too 
stout nor too thin, how to mould each part of the 
body to graceful, youthful lines, how to acquire a 
clear, healthy complexion, overcome weaknesses and 
troubles such as anaemia, poor circulation, head- 
aches, neuralgia, nervousness, faulty digestion, con- 
stipation, etc. Yo not miss this wonderful chance 
to get Annette Kellermann’s wonderful book FREE. 
Just mail the coupon or write ' 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN, INC., 
St. New York City 

Annette Kellermann, fInc., Dept. 152, 

29 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of cost, 

ods ad book ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ 1 am particulary inter- 
ho in 


(0 Reducing Weight (0 Body Building | 
Cr ee eer eee eRe ee Ee 
| Address... 00.0.6... ces e eee e cece ee eeees ; | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Easy Steps in Common Law 
(Editor’s Note) 
See page 25 


aged to learn the most fundamental 
law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 
that this series of posters will help 
arouse an interest in these important 
civic lessons. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has pre- 
pared the explanations of these law 
maxims for the posters, is unusually 
well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washing- 
ton College of Law in that city. She 
has been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of Blackstone, or the Principles of 
Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary 
Law, a textbook for schools, etc. 


February Sewing Projects 
(Continued from page 48) 


ter the hem is caught down with bast- 
ing stitch, sew it on the sewing ma- 
chine. Five-eighths of an inch above 
this first row place another row of 
stitching. This space forms a casing 
for the draw string, which is of cord 
or tape. Tape the exact shade of the 
linen was used for the bag _ photo- 
graphed. : 

Some of the girls may prefer using 
bone rings, which are sewed on the in- 
side of the bag along the folded edge 
of the hem. The string runs through 
the rings instead of the casing. If the 
casing is used, make an opening in the 
seams, and finish it with buttonhole 
stitch or blanket stitch. 

Handmade beads modeled of sculpto 
or permodello are painted with enamel 
paints. The colors of the design are 
repeated, with a few touches of white 
and bright blue added. They are fas- 
tened to the corners with a cord made 
of the embroidery thread knotted or 
crocheted in a chain. Two beads are 
used at the ends of the draw string. 


Kathleen and Betty Lou Protect 
Their Dumb Friends 


(Continued from page 31) 


Down went the sled, swift as a bird 
and true as an arrow, 

“It is just like flying!” cried Betty 
Lou, as she ran back to her mother. 

“Milly liked that little jumping jack 
that you gave to Benny,” said Kath- 
leen to Billy, as she helped him pull 
the sled back up the hill. 

“Did she?” asked Bill. “I will make 
another one for him.” 

That evening Ray came to the Schuy- 
lers’ to supper and they talked the 
whole day’s happenings over again. 

“That new slide is ever so much 
better than the one on Norwood street,” 
declared Ray. 

“Why do you not go into Scout work, 
Ray?” asked Mr. Schuyler. “I know, 
of course, that you are an Eagle Scout, 
but I mean as a Scoutmaster.” 

“I am going to do so when I am old 
enough,” replied Ray. “T shall have 
to wait until I am twenty-one years 
old. Then, too, I want to take some 
training first.” 

“That is the kind of work that I am 
going to do, too,” said Kathleen. “Our 
Captain has told us that many colleges 
now offer courses in Scouting. I am 
going through high school first, and 
then take a course in Scouting at 
college.” 

“T know of nothing else that I should 
rather do,” said Ray. “I like to work 
with youngsters. Take that Billy 





Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one— 
any size—free of all cost. Read Page 7, 


GOv’T WANTS TEACHERS 
$95 to $195 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government examina 
tions constantly being held Shrongpout the entire coun- 
try. housands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $2800; haye short hours and annu- 
al vacations, with ful pe y. Those interested sho ld 
write immogietsly to Franklin Institute, Dept. F252. 
aoe, . Y., for s 
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Means Miles of 
Uappiness 


A Valuable, Instructive 
Foot Chart 


Every mail brings a flood of 
requests for our Foot Chart and 
booklet «¢The Care of Shoes."’ 
It is my hobby to promote great- 
est possible foot-comfort, and to 
make ‘*Constant Comfort*’ shoes 
that wear better and last longer. 
We have taken great pains to pre- 
pare these practical pieces of litera- 
ture, and I canassure you that they 
will prove helpful to you whether 
you wear ‘*Constant Comfort" 
shoes or not. Be sure to write for 
them today. Department D. 


C. R. Witttamson, President 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE CO. 
414 N. 12th Sr., St. Lours, Mo. 
FACTORIES, AUBURN, MAINE 











The Foot Chart Tells You— 


CONSTAN 


wy) exactly what you should know about 
Shoes for omen the anatomy of your feet. It tells you 
whether your feet are normal or 

abnormal. It will help you buy the 


kind of shoes best suited to your 
own individual requirements. 


COMFOR 


It’s a Relief to Wear Them 


Hundreds of thousands of women have found 
downright comfort in ‘* Constant Comfort ’’ y 
shoes. They not only feel good but look good. /(. 

Designed both for tiring housework and for : 
dressy street wear, neat and smart, fashioned 
of oh kid of finest quality, and of flexible, 
heavier turn soles, carefully finished, Prices. 
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You Believe In Playgrounds 


But have you one in your community? Youcan start 
one—easily. See your school board, the children’s 
parents and influential citizens. They'll help you give 
the children a safe, convenient place in which to play. 


—“ 
iC 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPME 


represents the highest standard of safety, service and 
durability. Write today for booklet “Planning A Play- 





ground,” Catalog “M-7” and attractive prices. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

















AILORS eat sauerkraut, first, be- 
cause they like it; and second, be- 
cause on long cruises it has a tendency 
to keep them from having scurvy. And 


the same properties in sauerkraut 
which tend to prevent scurvy, make it 
a valuable preventive of many other 
ailments. 


Science in recent years has been find- 
ing out some very interesting things 
about sauerkraut. It is rich in lactic 
acid bacilli—the ‘“‘good little germs” 
to which Metchnikoff attached so much 
importance in his famous book on 
“The Prolongation of Life.” These 
lactic acid bacilli are the enemies of 
intestinal disease. They make sauer- 
kraut a real health food, a natural con- 
ditioner and regulator. 


The value of sauerkraut in cases of 
diabetes is attested by high medical 
authorities. In disorders arising from 
an excess of uric acid in the system, 
sauerkraut is of great benefit. 


The celebrated Dr. Arnold Lorand of 
Carlsbad, in his book on “Health and 
Longevity Through Rational Diet,” 
says of sauerkraut: “It has further the 
advantage due to its lactic acid of ex- 
erting a kind of disinfecting process 
in the intestine, and I have several 
times observed very good results fol- 
lowing its use.” 


The free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food,” will bring you all these 
facts in detail, It contains many new 
recipes for preparing this delicious 
food. You can do your pupils and 
their parents a real service by placing 
this booklet in their hands. Mail this 
coupon now for as many copies as you 
desire to hand to your pupils or to your 
fellow teachers. 


(Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
delicatessen stores and meat markets.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


You want 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE! 





| The National Kraut Packers’ Association NI5 
| Clrde, Obia | 


Please send me postpaid .... copies of your free booklet | 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food,’’ with new tested reci- | 


pes. lamateacherin..... Oc cceecccccecccece coves ] 
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Jones, for example. He was my right- 
hand man to-day.” 

“He certainly did more work than 
any two of the others,” commented 
Mrs. Schuyler. 

“T have been teaching him the Scout 
laws,” added Ray. “He got. along fine 
until he came to the one about kindness 
to animals. He objected to that be- 
cause he likes to shoot birds. But I 
am going to get him to build bird 
houses this spring and sell’them. I 
believe in that way he will learn to re- 
spect their lives.” 

“Oh, get him to make us one for the 
bluebirds!” cried Kathleen. “I know 
that they would build in our. yard if 
we had a home for them.” 

“T will have Billy start one right 
away,” promised Ray. “He is really 
quite clever with tools although he is 
a little savage in some ways.” 

“Tell him that birds and cats and 
dogs have just as much right to be 
happy as he has!” cried Betty Lou. 


A World’s Fair Project 


(Continued from page 43) 

part of town in which they could show 
stores, schools, churches, gasoline sta- 
tions, and so forth. So it was planned 
to use two blocks to represent the busi- 
ness district. and the rest to represent 
the residential district. Field trips 
were then taken to find the number of 
houses in each block, and to decide 
what kind of a house and store each 
child would make. All the buildings 
were made of pasteboard boxes and 
were colored with crayolas. Then the 
entire room judged which ones were 
best, and the best were used. For brick 
walks, squared paper was colored; and 
for cement walks, gray construction 
paper was used. 

To the children the most important 
block was the one in which was the 
schoolhouse, made as much as possible 
like their own Central School. For the 
school we used heavy pasteboard, red 
paint being applied to make the bricks 
the right color. Playground .appara- 
tus was put in the proper place, walks 
were laid, and a flagpole, with a flag 
waving from it, was erected. 

The children brought toy street cars, 
car tracks, and automobiles from home, 
and these added much towards making 
our miniature town look like real El 
Reno. 

Another feature of much interest 
was Legion Park. This, too, was a 
frame, two feet square. In it was the 
ball park, where miniature baseball 
players were having a ball game. The 
“fans” were Witnessing the game from 
the grand stand. On the other side of 
the park was the children’s playground. 

In connection with the building of 
our city, we took up the history of El 
Reno. The moving of it from Reno 
City, across the North Canadian River, 
was discussed; and the children listen- 
ed to a talk by a young man, who was 
the first white baby boy born in El 
Reno. He told some very interesting 
facts about early El Reno, and I am 
sure it made an impression on the chil- 
dren that they will never forget. Af- 
ter this, “El Reno” booklets were made, 
in which the most important facts 
were written. 

At this time, the children studied the 
trees on the playground and on the 
streets. The shape and bark were 
carefully considered. Then free-hand 
cuttings of different trees were made 
and mounted. The whole problem of 
trees and their care assumed a new in- 
terest to these children. 

Of course, along with all this work 
arose occasions for a great deal of 
free-hand drawing, free-hand cutting, 
and posters. Free-hand drawings of 
automobiles, houses, stores, street cars, 
and safety signs were made. Posters 
were made of all the different things 
found in a music store, a grocery store, 
a hardware store, and so forth. 

Another very interesting and im- 
portant feature in this . project was 
studying the industries’ of El Reno. 
We secured samples of things made in 
ge and displayed them:on a long 
table. 








We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 
Seven tells the story.. 
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Just the Song Book to Use in Celebrating the 
National Week of Song---February 17 to 23 


The Golden Book of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
202 ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 15 Cents 





The new revised and enlarged edition of 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs con- 
tains 202 songs, especially suited for school 
use. It was compiled and edited by a com- 
mittee of eight persons, all of whom are 
well known in the school music world. This 
committee gave special attention not only 
to the selection of the most appropriate 
and useful songs, but also to the harmony 
and key of each. one. 


The book is made up of a choice collec- 
tion of folk songs, sacred songs, classical 
songs, inspirational songs, songs for spe- 
cial occasions, an excellent ‘selection ' of 
children’s songs, a complete list of national 
and patriotic songs and an unusually large 
and desirable collection of songs for Christ- 
mas. There are also a number of rounds 
and several tunes suitable for marches and 
drills, so that altogether it is a book that 
will meet every need. 

A valuable feature of the book is to be 
found in the suggestions which it contains 
for unique ways of using certain songs. 
It also has a story of each of our leading 
patriotic and folk songs—stories every 
American should know. 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs has 
been termed “the best all-round song book,” 
because it is a complete song book suitable 











for schools of all kinds and for assembly 


and community singing.. It contains songs for all grades from Kindergarten to 
College and enough of each kind to meet all requirements, ; 

The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, is printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, and attractively bound in covers made 
from “rope stock” which is very tough and durable. 

Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 a hundred, transpor- 
tation prepaid. When one hundred or more copies are ordered at one time, to be 
shipped to one address, a special price is made of $12.50 a hundred; transportation 
payable by purchaser.. Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Complete List of the 202 Songs 


Abide With Me _ 

All Through the Night 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Are You Sleeping? 
(Round) 

At Pierrot's. Door 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baal Black Sheep 

Battle Cry of Freedom 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public 

Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young 


arms 
Bell Doth ‘Toll, The 


ould ) 
Bird's Return, The 
Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
3room, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Capital Ship, A 
Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 
Central Will Shine 
Columbia, The Gem_ of 
the Ocean [| King 
Come, Thou Almighty 
Come, With Thy Lute 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cousin Jedediah 
Cradle Song-Brahmns 
Cuckoo, The 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Dearest Spot, The 
De Bezem_ (Round) 
Deck the Hall 
Dickory, Dickory, Dock 
Dip, Boys, Dip’ the Oar 
Dixie {Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only with 
Farewell to Summer 
Farmer, The 
Farmer in the Dell 
Farmyard, The 
First Noel, The 
Flag of the Free 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
From Every_ Spire on 
Christmas. Eve 
raily the Troubadour 
Glad Christmas Bells 
Go Down, Moses F 
God Be with You Till 
We Meet Again 


God of the Nations 


Good Night 
Good Night, Ladies 


Graduation Song 


tf 

Hail, Columbia 
Hail, Hail 
Hail to the Chief 
Hain and Eggs 


Good Morning to You 
Round) 


Go to Sleep, Lena Darling|Little Jack Horner 


iymuasti¢ Relief, A 


{No More]l.ong Trail, The 


Little Bo-Peep Rocked in the Cradle of 
Little Brown Church inj the Deep 

_the Vale Safely Through Another 
Little Dustman, The Week 
Saili 
Little Man, A Santa Lucia 
Little Tom TinkerScotland’s Burning 
L Sg a (Round) 

40C omon See-Saw, Marger. 
Long, Long Ago Silent Night a 
Singing in the Rain 





Hard Times Come Again 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing { Tara’s Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Heart Bowed Down, The 
Hey, Diddle, Diddle 
Hello, Speaker (A Greet- 
i Divine 


Holy, Holy, Ho 

Home, Sweet Home 

lop, Hop, Hop 

fiow. Can I Leave Thee 

Ilow D'Ye Do 

How Firm a’ Foundation 

I Ain't Gwine Study War 

I Cannot Sing the. O:: 
Songs [Christmas Day 

[ fleard the Bells. on 

I Think, When I Read 
That Sweet Story 

I Will. Sing a Lullaby 

[llinois 

Indian Lullaby 

Integer Vitae 

In the Gloaming 

It. Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 

January and February 

Jesus, Lover of My Sou! 

Jesus Loves Me 

Jesus, Tender Shepherd 

Jingle Bellis 

John Brown's Body 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas 

Joy to the Work 

Juanita { Mother 

Just Before the Battle, 

Kathleen Mavourneen 

Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 

Keller's American Hymn 

Killarney 

Largo 

Last Night the Nightin- 

gale Woke ¥ 

Last Rose of Summer 

Laugh Provoker, A 

Lead, Kindly Light 





God Bless Our Native 
Land 


. ing) 
Holy Ghost! With Love|M 
Toly 


Loreley, The 
Lovely Evening (Round) 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
MacDonald's Farm 
Maple Leaf Forever, The 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 

assa’s in the Cold 
Ground 

Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Michigan, My Michigan 
Minstrel Boy, The 
Morning Prayer 
Mummy Song, The 

My Bonnie 
My Faith Looks Up to 


1ee 
My Old. Kentucky Home 
Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Now, “Thank We All, 
Our, God 
Now the Day is Over 
© Come, All Ye Faithful 
0, _ Go Beneath Thy 
Guiding Hand 
O Little Town of Beth- 


O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Oh, Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

C 


Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers 

Patriots, The 

Perfect Day 

Praise for Peace 

Praise God from. Whom 
All. Blessings Flow 
Quilting Party, The 
Reuben and Rachel 
Revolutionary Tea 

Robin Adair 

Robin and Chicken, The 
Robin Redbreast 

Robin, The 


Slumber Song 


Simmilés 
wety Now the Light of 


ay 
Soldier, Boy 
Soldier's Farewell, The 
Solomon Levi 
Sound the Loud Timbrel 
Spanish Cavalier, The 
Spring, The (Round) 
Stars of the Summer 
_ Night 1e 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Susy, Little Susy 
Sweet and Low {iot 
Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
There Are Many Flags 
There’s Music in, the Air 
Those Evening Bells 
Three Blind Mice 

(Round) 
Three Fishetmien, The 
'Tis Springtime 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
Tree in the Wood, The 
Twinkle Little Star 
Uncle Ned 
Up on the House-Top 
Vacant Chair, The 
Waiting to Grow 
Wearing of the Green 
Welcome, Neighbor 
We're Tenting Tonight 
We Three Kings of 


When I Was a Lady 
Vhen Johnny Comes 
Marching Home 
When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly {ing 
When the Corn is Wav- 
When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie 
While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks {Tree 
Woodman, Spare That 
Work, for the Night is 
Coming 
Yankee Doodle 


R 








Lightly Row 


Row Your Boat (Round) 


Years of Peace 


_ Send today for as many copies of the Golden Book 


of Favorite Songs as you need for your school. 


You will 


find it the biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING .COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send Orders to Nearest Point. 
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PIECES 
rr ported, 


JAPANESE 210) 
Blue Bird Dinner Set 


5 ee 


Add a new 

charm to 

your dinner 

table with this im- 

ported Japanese Blue 

Bird Dinner Set. 
Special introductory price 
only $2.49, Compare with 
sets costing as high as $5.00. 








fi “ve lore ve | ba. las 

‘ast colors. Ar 

cil price of $240 et OUF Be 
SEND NO MONEY. Syst name and address. Pa 





tman only $2.49 and few cents postage on arrival, 

Rati faction guaranteed or mongy back: Send for FREE 

ator of other bargains. OWN SAL . 
Dept’115-¥, 16 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 








. sae mil = wer and “ficetiies 
make hills oa high Sormserty difficult a 
low. Models forany car, truck, tractor, 

ghar new bus wnt ca euarcies fr carne 

f pee le} guaran or other cars. 

Ford.......24ml, 4 Reo.......24ml. 9 Chevrolet...32mL 

Buick 4... .30mi. § Chalmers.. .23mi. | Maxwi(25) 3 

Buick 6... Lf Olds.6.....23mi. 

Paige6....20mi. 

ee Dakind 6. ..24ml, 

e000 088 Overi’d 4. .32mil, 

If your car = pot or 2 

and our on 

SENT ON 30 DAY'S 

You can drive any car in heaviest traffie " 

Starts off on high in any weather without priming or heating— 

no jerking or choking. No more foul spark plugs or nm 

7 A nny ers, No bey of em into — k cone, Try AL 

m Our guaran money ot 
No strings to our guarantee. YOU ARE THE JUDGE: 











Teachers! Do You Dam 


your mental expression by eating meals consisting 
of foods that cannot be combined chemically ? 
Do you eat gus forming foods? Do you eat meals 
that cause drowsiness or auto-intoxication thus be- 
numbing your mental faculties which in turn ex- 


hausts your physical pep? 


Free! 63 Bad Food Combinations 


Get this list immediately and learn how to eat for 
100% LIFE! 

Send for the current issue of MeFERRINS HEALTH 
BULLETIN, enclosing 40 cents, and the above list 
showing wrong food combinations will be included 
free. Begin to live n0w—the only time that is / 

McFERRIN’S HEALTH BULLETIN 
(Edited by Dr. Chas, B, McFerrin, Dict Expert, 
Lecturer and Teacher) 


Capitol Bldg. Chicago, Il. 














Maxixe Ladies 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR. 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The ‘‘MAXIXe”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, 
blades and cake of soap. 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.00. 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


four 




















ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost over- 
night by_massaging 
with gentle, antiseptic 


‘Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 








Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. | 
aa 








Are you guessing about the temper- 


ature of the Schoolroom? Don’t do it! 


Get one of our Large Size Thermom- 
eters free of all cost. Read Page 7. 





Kill The Hair Root 


i 

ra age eatys Silda hagmigad No gears. Booklot ree, 
ing 33 . e le 

Di ER. 52-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Rural School and Community . 


WHat Can Be Done WitTH NOTHING 
IN A RURAL SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 36) 


which fitted the top of the pail. This 
was the best we could do, since the 
school board refused to buy a water 
tank, 

Contrary to all precedent, we oc- 
cupied the first two days of school with 
this work, beginning lessons on the 
third day. The older pupils, of course, 
had their texts, but what to do with the 
primary grades was a problem. I hap- 
pened to possess a box of bright- 
colored marbles which were serviceable 
in teaching numbers, and I enlisted the 
intermediate grades in making other 
needed equipment. From old tablet 
backs, suit boxes and miscellaneous 
cardboard we cut rectangular cards 4 
by 9 inches, to make a set of flash 
cards. After I had drawn in the let- 
ters of the words I intended to use, the 
children colored them with black 
crayon. Many of them had provided 
themselves with crayolas when they 
found that teacher did not object to 
their drawing pictures. At the same 
time, we cut and colored a set of cards 
to be used for phonetic drills, and an- 
other set with the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Of course this work was done 
after lessons had been thoroughly pre- 
pared, and during the bi-weekly draw- 
ing periods. Some took the cards 
home to color, and some worked on 
them at recess, so that at the end of 
the first week the first task was done. 

By this time all the children had be- 
come interested in “fixing up” the pri- 
mary department, and began to make 
suggestions of their own accord. One 
girl brought to school a half dozen back 
numbers of NORMAL _ INSTRUCTOR- 
Primary PLANS which her sister, a 
teacher, had discarded, and they pored 
over these, earnestly seeking inspira- 
tion. As a result, the following arti- 
cles, some at my suggestion, but most 
of them of their own accord, were 
made by the children at odd times: 
Four or five picture puzzles; a box of 
cardboard animals to use as outlines; 
a box of large black letters cut from 
magazines and pasted on squares of 
cardboard; language pictures obtained 
from various sources and mounted on 
cardboard; large envelope for each 
child’s cutouts and scraps of paper; 
box of paper money; large clock face 
made of cardboard, with movable 
hands; box to hold pencils and pens 
upright; teeter-totter outfit; sand 
table; reading chart. 

The teeter was very simple. One of 
the boys persuaded his father to hitch 
on to an enormous log and drag it to 
the school yard instead of burning it. 
This we secured in place by means of 
stakes driven into the ground on either 
side. Three stout planks salvaged 
from scrap heaps of lumber and laid 
across the log, completed the outfit. 

The sand table was made from an 
old kitchen table which two little girls 
had used in their playhouse at home. 
They persuaded a big brother to saw 
off four inches of the legs and nail 
some thin boards upright along the 
edge, to hold the sand. The fifth grade 
contributed a border of brown paper 
decorated with black cats to cover the 
rough boards, and one of the men on 
his way to town dropped at the school- 
house a sack of sand which his chil- 
dren had scraped up near a newly com- 
pleted building. 

The third and fourth grades pre- 
pared a reading chart. I gave them 
the words and sentences needed, and 
they cut from magazines and news- 
papers letters of the same size and 
type to form the words and sentences. 
These they pasted on strips of white 
paper in proper order. We used an 
old wall paper sample book for the 
chart, tearing out about half of the 
sheets, preferably the large figured 
and bordered ones. The'‘strips of pa- 
per containing the words, sentences 
and phrases were pasted into the book 
along ruled lines, and wherever possi- 
ble, pictures to illustrate were added 
to the page. The outer cover was deco- 
rated with a nicely mounted picture 
taken from a magazine cover, and 
labeled “Reading Chart,” in big black 
letters. We suspended the chart from 









Famous Songs, Games 
and Stories 
for Children 


91 


98 


- 
all 





onlO Seven-Inch Double-Face Records 


Songs 


Jack and Jill. 

Old King Cole. 

Rock-A-Bye Baby. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. 
Cock-A-Doodle Doo. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 

Little Bo-Peep. 

Mary Had A Little Lamb. 
Tom, Tom, The Piper’s Son. 
Simple Simon. 

Where are You Going My Pretty Maid? 
The Three Little Kittens. 


Games 


The Farmer in the Dell. 

London Bridge is Falling Down. 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush. 
Ten Little Indians. 

Lazy Mary. 

Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow. 





. 
Stories 
Cinderella. rhe Three Bears. 


Try them lO days ~ Send No Money 


Do you remember the days when you loved so 
well to hear, “Jack and Jill went up the hill to 
get a pail of water?” 

Doesn't the merry tune of “London Bridge is 
Falling Down” bring back the days of your 
childhood? And the wonderful story of Cin- 
derella, and of The Three Bears! ‘Think how 
wonderful they are to the children of today! 

And now your child can have ALL the most 
famous songs, stories and games of childhood 
played on your phonograph. Glance at the list 
printed above. Every song and every game 
beautifully and clearly recorded, sung by ac- 
complished artists accompanied by full orches- 
tras! And the stories are told by professional 
story tellers. 

Every word of each song, story and game is 
so clear every child can understand it. These 
records were made especially for children-——they 
are clear, full toned, and smooth. 

And think of it! Every record is a SEVEN 
INCH RECORD-~-not five inch but SEVEN inch 
and each contains many verses and choruses in- 
stead of only one. And EACH record is made 
of the same high grade materials found in the 
big records, 

Can you imagine a bigger bargain than this? 
All TWENTY of these songs, stories and games, 
on ten records, each record playing on BOTH 
SIDES all for the astonishing price of only 
$2.98. 

Give YOUR child or someone else's child a 


real treat, ‘They will play these records over 
und over und be fascinated by them. 

Send no money—just mail the coupon. Pay 
the postman only $2.98 plus the few cents de 
livery charges when the records arrive. We 
yuarantee safe delivery and your entire sati 
faction or money will be refunded in full. This 
offer may not appear again, Order now. Refe: 
ences: This publication or Manufacturers 


Trust Company of New York. 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc., 
Dept. 182, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


National Music Lovers, Inc., Dept. 182, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York. 
| Please send me your set of 20> song aT 
ind stories on ten double-face seven iach wa 
ts advertised, I will pay the postman S208 | 
few cents for delivery charges on arriy Mhi 
not to be consic t purchase, however Iti 
any reason I ssatistied with the records L may 
return them to you within ten days and ) 
refund my money 
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TELESCO 








Brass bound, You can see 


f Opens over 2 feet long. 
objects a mile away. Given for selling 30 pkgs. Chew 


ing Gum at_5 cts. a pkg. Write for Chewing Gum. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 599 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
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If you cantoli it from a Genu- | 
ine Diamond SEND IT BACK 


These Amazingly Beautiful CORODITE Gems 


are 


the nearest approach to GENUINE DIAMONDS 


that the ingenuity of man 


tifie and 


i 
difference. 


chemical reseach ca 


6 experts nee 


im 
Prove this yourself 


this ‘est You risk nothing. Wear a Genuine 


de on the same finger, if you and 


si 
ence, send it back. You 


e ring, price printed here igall you pay 
have the same 
ade, hand car’ 


If keep th 
CORODITE GEMS 
Beautiful hand m: 
fashionable deaigne. 0. 
effect on a base of Solid Sterling 
the finest 14KGold Fiiled atock ung 
Gems. Handsome A, n 


ssom Engraved Solitaire Rin - 
ores Beicher 14K Gold Filled Ring - 
e Han 


ens Vv 
No.8 Mens Masstv 
SEND NO MONEY just 


and size as shown OF slip of paper fitting tightly end to en 

Your ring will satisfied 

mount shown, Our money back guarantee protects you. Sote Importers Gen: ‘ 
AGC | Corodite 


AA} bay postman & 
opyright 1923 E. RICHWINE CO., 19 W. Jackson Blvd., Dopt. 949, CHIC. 


finger. 





CORODITE and a Diamond side by 
your friends can tell the differ- 
won't be out a single Denny ‘That's fair enough! 
temember only 
facet cutting aa genuine stones 
i in iate 


Guarantee 
You do not riska 
enny. Our signed 
eS nding tegal 
uarantee to re 
und your money in 
full is attached to 
evory ring we sell 
You must 


Garved Hexagon Gypay Rin 


send name, address and aumber of ria 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








—— yet noman 
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OVERTY is more devastating than fire, 
burglary or accident. And poverty 
takes a greater toll than all three combined. 


Statistics show that 75% of all men meet 
reverses between the ages of 40 and 45 and 
lose their entire accumulation of money. 
97% lose all between the ages of 45 and 50. 
Only one in 5000 can recover his financial 
footing after he has passed the age of 50. 


INSURE YOUR FUTURE 


A fire may destroy your house, an accident 
deprive you of your salary, a thief steal your 
valuables—yet if you have money neither 
you nor your family will suffer reverses. 

To “cash in’? on most forms of insurance, 
you must lose life, limb or property. 
But if you take U. S. NATIONAL Build- 
ing and Loan “insurance” you can enjoy 
the benefits of your labor while you live. 
Realize your ambition for financialindepend- 


Buy a U.S. NATIONAL Certificate and Safeguard Your Future 


who fails bo take out 
overty Insurance” 
is Fully Protected 


ence by purchasing a U. S. NATIONAL 
Building and Loan Certificate on the easy 
payment plan. A $1000 Certificate costs 
but $660 and may be paid for at the rate of 
$5 a month, Your monthly payments earn 
an average of 10% per year when carried 
to maturity and are tax exempt during the 
entire period of making payments. You may 
withdraw your investment in full, plus in- 
terest earned, whenever you need money. 


Find out how you can free yourself and your 
family from financial worries in the years 
to come’ by a plan that 
has been in successful oper- 
ation for 92 years. Write 
today for our free descrip- 
tive booklet 41, “A New 
Declaration of Financial 
Independence,” which 
fully explains the U. S. i 
NATIONAL method of Independence 


earning by saving. ( 























Denomination Purchase Monthly Length of Interest Earned Maturity 
of Certificate Price Payment Payments. During Payments alue 
$ 1000 $ 660 $5 132 Months $ 340 $ .1000 
2000 1320 10 132 Months 680 2000 
5000 3300 25 132 Months 1700 ‘5000 
10000 6600 50 132 Months 3400 10000 








IMPORTANT —You receive in cash the maturity value of certificate when payments are completed. 
Certificates may also be purchased on a78 monthly payment plan. Write for free boohlet 41 today. 


U-S:NATIONAL 


Building and Loan Association 


Suite 417-T Liberty Bldg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Home—For School 


Just whut you need for quickly preparing 
meals at home or at school. Make regular 


meals, heat water, soup, curling irons, flat 
irons, wash clothing, make candy—thousands 
of uses. Instant heat, no smoke or smell. 


Stove folds flat, weighs 8 ounces, 
SEND THIS AD and 25c to the STERNO CORP., 
9 Bast 37th St., N. Y. City, Dept. 98, and we 
will send you this stove, can of Sterno and 
handy extinguisher prepaid. 


{Stern 


Canned Heat 








For Winter Use | 
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; Si in. wide and dn. dowd. the latact Patent 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


a hook in the wall by means of a heavy 
cord made by one of the. boys..from 
binder twine. 

The toilets were in bad condition, -so 
we next began work on -those. The 
boys brought their hammers and nails 
and repaired the broken places, rehung 
the doors, put hooks (made of bailing 
wire) and knobs (made of spools) on 
them, and made covers for the seats. 
Squares of thin board with spools for 
knobs sufficed for these. They tacked 
small pieces of screen wire over the 
ventilators near the roof, knocked 
down all the wasp nests, and thor- 
oughly swept and scrubbed the build- 
ings with lye water and homemade 
soap. Fortunately, the pits were deep, 
so that a can of powdered lye and a 
gallon of lime as disinfectants were 
sufficient. Small boxes of lime were 
placed in each toilet, and a box nailed 
to the side to hold paper. The fathers 
donated hydrated.lime for whitewash, 
and the buildings were whitewashed in- 
side and out. 

After the first rain we saw the neces- 
sity of some sort of walk from the 
school door to the road. <As_ boards 
were unavailable and cement out of 
the question, we used ashes and cin- 
ders, beginning with the pile that had 
stood beside the coal shed for years. 
It was necessary to bridge the small 
ditch that was worn between the yard 
and the road, but this was successfully 
accomplished by nailing short planks 
together in raft form. With the re- 
mainder of the cinders we made paths 
to the toilets, and thereafter, whenever 
the ashes were taken from the stove, 
they were added to the paths instead of 
being piled. 

Arbor day found us busy setting out 
rows of maples along the edge of a 
school yard: that had been hitherto 
treeless. The trees cost us nothing, 
for they were carefully dug. out of 
woods, gardens, and yards where they 
were unwanted. In the spring we set 
out a row of shrubs along our walk, 
and made a flower bed along each side 
of the porch. One far corner of the 
school ground we utilized for a garden, 
planting the government seeds which 
the farmers generally threw away and 
flower seeds which the girls had gath- 
ered in the fall. 


“Who Killed Old Slang?” 
(Continued from page 46) 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY 

Each person was required to prepare 
some selection to be read aloud in class. 
Aisop’s Fables, Bed-Time Stories, Un- 
cle Remus Storiés, and accounts of an 
interesting current event or a recent 
invention were used. The person to 
the right of a student was named as 
his critic. Each pupil went to the 
front of the room and read his selec- 
tion. The critic immediately went to 
the front to criticise the reader, the 
criticism being based on position, enun- 
ciation, pronunciation, preparation and 
familiarity with the text, position of 
book, expression, and choice of selec- 
tion. 

The aim of “Good English Week” is 
to focus the attention of children upon 
the proper use of the English language, 
both oral and written. By following 
the above program I believe that we 
accomplished this purpose successfully. 

Did Old Slang really die? Indeed, 
that’s hard to answer; although often 
during the remainder of the year when 
any slang was used around Room 12 
someone was quick to say, “We burie 
Old Slang months ago. You can’t say 
that here!” Very few, indeed, forgot 
the verses composed by one of my 
students, a girl. With the other ex- 
hibits, this poem had embellished our 
room during Good English Week: 


Who Killed Old Slang? 


Who killed Old Slang? 
“T,” said the School; 
“With teachers for tools, 
I killed Old Slang.” 


February 1924 




















100% PROFIT 
Write for sample and 
testimonials 


Superior Products Co., 
460 Marion Bldg., Cleveland, O. 























RN MON| 
PAR HONE 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 





MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


‘OU CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 

cards at home in your spare time. an ree f 

and easily learned by our new simple method. 

i™ No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 

™@ guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pey, you casheach week. Fullpar- f 

ticulars and klet free. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 

Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 

219 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 













Earn Money at Home 


EASY, in-door, spare-time 
work, coloring and_ selling our Greeting 
Cards and Folders. Valentine, East- 
er and Mother's Dey, Line Now Ready. 
Exclusive designs, Write now for_ illus. 
book--- ‘‘Pleasant s,’? band coloring 

made easy. Full instructions how to color, 

how to sell. 


send $1 for 


fascinating, 


ment sample cards, f; Bn beneb 
ins ct rus! 
and colors. Sells for $3.00 to $4.00 when 


colore: 
/ LITTLE ART SHOP 
1446 You Street, N.W., Wash., D.C. 


Send for this Book FREE 


AGENTS *5 10°15 Daily 


Easily made introducing new style guaranteed 
hosiery for men, women and children~—63 styles, 
24 colors all grades. No super nnde or conitat necess- 
ary YOUR PAY DAILY IN ADVANCE. Easy to 
sell—Just show samples and write orders. We de- 
liver and collect—Satisfied customers and repeat 
ordere méan permanent busi an gular in- 
come. Big outfit furnished—All colors and grades 
including finest silks, wool and heathers. 
Mac-0-Chee Mills Co., Room 2812, Cincinnati., 0. 


| Re Cero vatcere U4 
EARN $20 WEEKLY AT HOME 


Spare Time, Addressing and Mailing Our Music and 
Circulars ~ vo poarch ay ~ Send 106 for Music, 


























American Music Publishing Co, 
1658 Broadway,Dept. ¥-19. New York City 








Color snaps and entarge- 
ments during spare time. 


BIG MONE Easy, fascinating, profit- 


Coloring Photos able. No talent or 


experience necessary. 
Small outfit starts you. Write for free information 


now. McKINNON ART CO., Valley, Washington. 
TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


LADIES ANYWHERE MAKE MONEY 


CROCHETING LINGERIE, 
Instructions, completed sample and price, 10c in silver. 
PARIS ART WORKS. 50, New Haven, Conn. 














1 photoplays, short stories, 
Big Money In Writing poems, songs, etc. Send 
to-day for free copy America’s greatest magazine for 
writers _ Filled with practical help in writing and selling. 
Writer’s Digest, 623 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


EVENINGS. I madeit. Mail Order 
$50 A Wee business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 








Page Seven has been a “Lucky 
Find” for thousands of teachers. 


“Nuff Sed.” 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
Ci 


i 48 pord ourse. 
$10 to siod paid by St. Louis, Mo. 








panies. No Cor 
. Producers League, 334 





12 articles worth $3.. - ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N..Y. 


GET PAY for your stories and articles. Copy- 
right book by Editor “‘How to write 
for Pay.”? FREE. Write now. Noobligation. PRESS 
SYNDICATE 500, Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE PAY yore wd ‘A WEEK AND nyt pore 
i to int c 0! and 8 
pond roan pry auperial Con. De3, "parsons, Kansas. 
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’ omote Sater School Grounds 
| 
’ 9 b] 
ie PREF It’s every educator’s concern 
* = 
| EEFP to protect child life 
————— Educators appreciate the present danger of the open school 
‘ V grounds. Every day they see narrow escapes, when children 
°y en dash from the grounds into the busy streets, With the ac- 
). —enail cident toll mounting in all localities it is time for those who 
are close to this problem to act. 
“4 The solution is simple. Traffic accidents around school 
grounds can be reduced to practically nil. This is possible 
by fencing the school grounds with Cyclone Fence. 
Cyclone Fence confines the children safely while at play. 
Centralizes exits, ends dashing into the streets at every 
. > point. 
RUST PROOF 
Cyclone is the economical fence. It lasts many years long- 
er than ordinary fence. This is due to the advanced process 
of Heavily Hot Dip Zinc-Coating the fence fabric AFTER 
Weaving. This gives Cyclone Fence a perfect armor against 
rust. No painting required. Soon saves the original cost 
of the fence. Cyclone Service insures the correct solution of 
= : any fencing problem. 
LNT: With this unusual fence service at your disposal will you 
- nmi” :, Ne. stand idly by and countenance the tragedies that are occur- 
s L ing daily? Or will you write our nearest offices, Dept. 29, 
=< lj4 = = Cyclone Fence for complete information about Cyclone Fence, the practical 
“Mm a y = ; lahat a means of ending traffic accidents around school grounds? 
: and Pupi 
ft VY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
re | > mle 5 , ¢ sie oe el 4 FACTORIES AND OFFICES: 
A f ‘@clone Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
® = “Redjag Md Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 
= y Pao bu 
Te ag Cy clone Fence 
The mark of quality . : ; 
66 9° 
PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
Who saw him die? All the pupils and teachers 
“I,” said the High; Sobbed, with many a pang, 
“With my little eye When they heard the bell toll 
si I saw him die.” For poor old friend Slang. 
Who caught his blood? is 
“I,” said Miss Miller; Suggestions for Grammar 
“I was there with the killer, Grades 
I caught his blood. (Continued from page 57) 
“Who'll make his shroud? - had freed their slaves, enabled the 
“I,” said Miss Poff, North to enact laws against slavery. 
“For I have the stuff; In Virginia the problem was very 
“T’ll make his shroud.” different. When the question of allow- 
ing the principles of individual free- Actual photo 
Who'll bear the torch? dom to govern all classes came up, the of one of our 
“I,” said Miss Kate, majority of slaveholders answered nr oe. 
“And I’ll not be late. thus: “We believe in individual free- rc aaa 
I'll bear the torch.” dom. If we could start again we should i 
: not encourage slavery, but over one 
Who'll be the clerk? third of our population are negroes; 
" “I, said Miss- Harper; they. are. ignorant, superstitious, and 
T’ll not charge a copper, ~ practically uncivilized. If they were 
T’ll be the clerk.” - given freedom bgt — not know 
? ow. to use it, and with so great a sav- P t It I y H 
bas f wae J od orien age jglement in our —— ee u Ss n our ome 
» sa Iss DISS; should bring up greater problems than e 
be a shovel that digs,, 5 we could solve. Let us choose the lesser Direct From Factory to You 
dig the grave. of two evils and make the best of it. YEs, only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
‘ Thus human nature, having made an Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
Who’ll be the Parson? . important decision, formulates its con- small monthly payments while you are using it make it yours. Genuine New Under- 
“a ae ae Kent; ; clusions and, seeking the line of least wood parts wherever the “+ aan ee for 6 years. 
a bible 1s ient, resistance, accepts these generaliza- ; 
Ht Be en Sig lig, um apr Standard Underwood Typewriter 
; until t ey become dogma. e Nort u u i enew. I very yeewr) voy. petory ‘ ms a by typewst er ex: 
“Who'll be chief mourners? and the South having decided upon op- | [i gummy ew parts wherever necded making it impossible for you to tell it trom a brand 
ug ver, Said our mothers; posite courses with regard to this ques- im Caereseh, on Spor eeey meubene ‘ie Sure coaem> mectevese comes 
We'll weep better than others, tion of principle, we find them grad- waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 
“We'll be chief mourners.” ually drifting apart until there grew learn to operate the Underwood in one day. 
f up definite pro-slavery and anti-slavery ° | AGERE AST, ceye) 3 
Who'll carry his coffin? factions. Study the following topics Easy Payments Bargain Offer Aaa TRIAL 
os ‘We, said the scholars; in this connection: ’ You don’t even have to scrimp and save 4 
It’s worth to us dollars; The Prohibition of Foreign Slave os gay comm... layered Zoe Vay ouiy a Coupon = COUPON 
We 1] carry his coffin.” Trade in 1807. leptly Small tat you will bardly notice them, 
i: sia, ite. dia The Minqouri meee. gnioviag :the use ot and the proita from Don’t delay! Get this won- # SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
oll sing his dirge? enjamin Lundy. va gate " ease Ovo wan wind 4 2472 dnipman bulding, Monts 
“We,” said the Board; The American Colonization Society. 10 Days’ Free Trial forinthsSiccor getting: tana Ravenswood | Avenues, “chicago 
“We'll not miss a chord, William Lloyd Garrison’s Plan. Remember. you don't even have to buy the Your, Underwood at a big f ies No,, Big of a standard Visible Writing 
We'll sing his dirge.” The Underground Railway. : TO 'daye: free ial‘so thet you can: see. for tanae Po oy all aaa elas 
Wh "11 t 11 th b 11? poe did ro er die out tthe ¥ou must fe satinfied or else the entire trans: Aet now-today / Ni 
te) 0 e e q natura way as t e ramers oO e ‘ou 8 Single penny. AVOEIME cccccccrccecececsesesseseceeeesseeeses 
pil” said dear “Pap”; Constitution’ had expected?” Would ||’ SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 7 opie. 
For me ’tis a snap there have been a war if the question 2472 SHIPMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS / 
UE Gv ccéhccecceace ; ee sicaxecus 












T’ll toll. the bell.” had not become sectional? 
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| ° ° ° Pl FOR SUCCESSFUL 
Prize-Winning Plans "‘teaciine 
ELL DEFINED PLANS are the basis of all 
successful work. No teacher can hope to suc- 
ceed without definitely planning her work 
from day to day and the most successful teachers 
are those who study and use the best plans available 
from all sources. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP 











~* Pepacosical Per 





A Book of 2 

e $2000 Prize Book of Plans 
PRIZE-WINNING PLANS Th $2 
ror SUCCESSFUL TEACHING Cash Prizes aggregating $2000 were awarded to 


the teachers who contributed the 129 Plans describ- 
ed in Pedagogical Pep. 

All the teachers in America were invited to com- 
pete for these prizes and over two thousand plans 
were submitted. 

From this vast assemblage of material the com- 
mittee of award selected what they considered the 
120 best Plans; $2000 in Cash Prizes was awarded to 
their authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have 
been published in one 384-page book. 








ae ae 





Because of the real wide-awake, snappy character 
1 50 PER COPY of this splendid book of Plans, Pedagogical Pep was 
e POSTPAID selected as a fitting title. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover practically every 
phase of a teacher’s work. There are plans for making all of the various school 
subjects interesting to the pupils; for keeping the younger pupils employed with 
profitable seat work; for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline problem in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for 
the school: far enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire commun- 
ity, and in fact for doing a great many other things that make for success in teaching. 

Pedagogical Pep will repay its cost many times over in the time and labor which it will 
save the teacher and the better results it will enable her to accomplish. It is unquestionably 
the most helpful and inspiring book of its kind that has ever been published. 

381 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 


| 


PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


| With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 
_F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y., or DesMoines, lowa [Rcstc.tomn 









































IODAYS TRIAL 


In Your Home or Office 


This is your opportunity to actually use this Royal 10 
Typewriter for tendays without obligation to buy. Com- 
pare it and its work with all other typewriters. You 
will readily see why hundreds of thousands of type- 
writer users prefer the Royal. Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail at once. We will send the 
= for ten days’ trial without obligation to 
y. You must be entirely satisfied inevery 
way that this is the greatest 

typewriter bargain everoffered. 


Act Now 


There are only a limited 
number of these Royal 
Typouriters at our low 
irect - from = fa 
price, So rush your 
order NOW. 


yY 
Buys This Royal 10 


Think of it! Securing this latest model Royal 
10 fully guaranteed, with all latest improvements 
for about half theoriginal factory price. Simply send us 
$3.00 with the coupon and we will send the Royal for ten days’ 
trial without obligation to buy. After trial, and when entirely 
satisfied serd us only $5.00 per month until our low direct-from-factory 
price, $58.00, has been paid and the machine is then yours. We give you 
the same guarantee as if you paid the original factory price. 


Net cash price only $48.00. Direct from our factory to you, 


Young Process Re-Manufactured 4, ROPE 
The famous “Young Process” means a mechanically per- 4 ace 7 
fect operating typewriter, guaranteed like new. Every igs 7 TOURS TIPEWRITERCO. Dest 2092 


typewriter is completely torn down, cleaned thorough wy yochagetee preg my teeny yt 
special process; hand-brush enameled, baked in ry li Bi 1885 m4 "full yh cate, ef tn a 
ovens; highest quality nickel-plated; all worn, weak or AE trial express ch . collect, Tench 
faulty parts replaced with new parts, entire machine com- 733g7 $3.00 deposit and will pay you $5.00 monthly 
pletely assembled, adjusted and perfectly aligned by 547 rental for 11 months when the ine be~ 
specialized typewriter experts. Ke oS / ae Se 7 po Sout Gee se 

You cannot tell the ‘Young Process Re-Manufactured” 4@** nay ret Peypewriter, et your 
Royal from a brand new typewriter in appearance, cxpense wile tan ata (period if | choose’ oot 
service and workmanship. Comes to you guaranteed i 


“J /  tokeepit'and you will refund my deposit. 
for five yearsat about half original factory price. 


Young Typewriter Co. SE AC iio aarti 
654 W. Randolph, Dept. 2092, Chicago ™ citieecccccccoocoooe Sate 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


i mg was the value of the ancient talent ?— 
ansas, 

The gold talent weighed rg A 132 
pounds Troy, and was worth $32,805. 
The silver talent weighed slightly more 
than 117 pounds Troy, and was worth 
$1883.25. 

How many people have been executed by gov- 


ernment order in Russia since the present gov- 
ernment was established ?—Pennsylvania. 


No late statistics are available, but 
official Bolshevist figures state that 
1,766,118 were executed up to Febru- 
ary 1922. Executions since that time 
apparently have not been so numerous. 

What were the colors and meaning of the 


stars and bars flag of the Confederate States 7— 
Pennsylvania. 


The flag adopted by the Confederate 
States was several times changed, but 
red, white, and blue were the three 
colors used at all times, The stars in 
the flag represented the states in the 
Confederacy, one star for each state, 
but official documents in connection 
with the adoption of the flag do not 
specify what the colors signified. 

~ soo the meaning of S. O. S. calls.—New 

ork, 

The S. O. S. call, consisting of three 
sharp blasts of a steam whistle, three 
shots, three lights, or (chiefly) the 
radio signal “S. O. S.,’”’ indicates dan- 
ger or serious condition. Literally it 
means “Suspend other service.” S. O. 
S. calls are supposed to be sent out 
only in extreme cases, and for this 
reason all who are able to respond 
hasten to the rescue. 

Under the Articles of Confederation did Con- 
gress consist of two houses or one ?—Nebraska. 

Congress, under the Articles of Con- 
federation, consisted of only one 
house, the states being represented by 
not less than two nor more than seven 
delegates. As each state was allowed 
only one vote, there were separate 
meetings of the delegates from the re- 
spective states to determine how they 
should vote. 

How is a vacancy in the President's cabinet 
filled ?—Oregon. 

Such vacancy is filled by appoint- 
ment of the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, in the same man- 
ner as cabinet members are chosen at 
the beginning of a new administra- 
tion. en a Vice-President becomes 
President the same cabinet may be re- 
tained and as these officials have once 
been approved by the Senate it is not 
necessary to reaffirm’ that approval, 
but whenever a cabinet office is vacat- 
ed the Senate must approve of the 
President’s choice of a new incumbent. 
When were London and Paris founded ?— 
Massachusetts, 

It is not known when either of these 
cities was founded. London was one 
of the chief stations occupied by the 
Romans in Britain, but whether they 
founded it or took possession of a na- 
tive town is not known. In the time 
of Julius Cesar a Gallic tribe, known 
as Parisii, were conquered by the Ro- 
mans. The chief settlement of this 
tribe is mentioned in Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries as Lutetia, and is described 
as a collection of mud huts. From this 
ancient settlement has grown the Paris 
of to-day. 

When were photographs first made, and who 
invented the process ?~-New York. 

The earliest form of the photo- 
raph, the daguerreotype, was put be- 
ore the public in 1839. It was named 
for Louis J. M. Daguerre, a French 
painter and physicist who, together 
with Nicephore Niepce, developed the 
invention. Niepce had been working 
since 1814 along this line, having dis- 
covered that thin plates of bitumen 
were curiously affected by light. Coat- 
ing of metal plates with a thin layer 
of bitumen resulted in the daguerreo- 
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For a limited time you may obtain, at about one-third 
regular cost, Benjamin Bills’ famous Business Talk- 
Plans. Over 6,000 men—big executives—prominent law- 
a heads —sales managers—use and endorse these 
— | mizing and “, i 
professional appeals—spea' 
pone of sixteen years wed hav 
‘ees for personal consultation. 
By using these Plans you can always Talk and Write con- 
vincin; under all conditions--the it secret of suc- 
cess of big business and professional men. There Is noth- 
ing else like them. rye are Benjamin Bilis’ life work. 
The Plans have enabled him to become an outstanding no- 
tional speaker on sales and business problems—in one week 
came telegraphic po for Bills from chambers of com- 
merce, sales and advertising associations in Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City and St. Louts, He ts chair- 
man of the Sales Departmental of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and the leading sales authority of its Speahers 
4 in one ing 










Bureau. He directs three b 










-o practical product of a practical 
man. ey have enabled thousands of others to think 
and talk ‘‘on their fect’”’ in “putting it over’ and in this 
way they. have forged to the top in their business and 
rofessional positions. = 
ow for the first time a limited edition of the Business 
Talk-Plans has been prepared from stenographic reports 
of Benjamin _Bills’ peteonel consultation service to high 
power executives. The edition is in simple, easy form an: 
adapted for general individual use. is is your only 
chance. It cannot be obtained from any other source. 
FREE TRIA L For a limited time you may 
\%- have these Talk-Plans on 5 
days’ trial. Amazingly low ar or small monthly 
payments if you keep them. They will fit the “‘bread and 
utter’? Talk-Needs of your business. 
Send Today for a Free Coy of the fencinating | story of 
the apvciocgmnant of these Talk-Plans and how they bring 
men jucce: 


BUSINESS TALK-PLANS COMPANY 
32 S. State St. Dept. 10 Chicago, iil. 


Special Offer to Introduce Our Cut Glass: 








Console 
Bowl 
and Stand 


Handsome floral cutting on clear, sparkling glass. 
Base of ebony glass. A charming ornament, yet 
useful for fruit, desserts, etc. Send $1 money 
order, check or cash. If west of the Miss. add 
15c postage. Money back if you’re not pleased. 


Dept. N-2 Krpstal Krafters Trenton,N.J. 
SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Ha >. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
s Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
All in one volume, Kaowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICES 
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$ yo Nea + 
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actua' pay- 
ment plan and 10day free trial offer. kre A ls 
international Typewriter Exch.» 272 NM. State St, Dept. 2-18 Chicege 











70 West 46th Street 
Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway, New York 
Convenient location. 
For motorists in the heart of the Amusement section. 
Garage near by. Moderate prices. 


























TALKING MACHINE 

WE PAY CHARGES i 
Handsome metal case including 
lrecord given Prepaid for selling 
a only 6 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Today. 



















HOW TO 
BANISH THEM 


sin 

(also BIG 

growths)dry up. Write for free 
booklet civing full partioulars, 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-B 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge,N.J. 





You can get a $20.00 Phonograph 
for your school’ without any expense 








type. Niepce died before the experi- 


whatever. Read Page Seven, 
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ments were completed, but the import- 
ance of the outcome was recognized 
by the French government. Daguerre 
was. given a pension of 6000 francs 
and was made a member of the Le- 
gion of Honor, 


1,.-What is the present capital of Russia, 
Petrograd or Moscow? If the latter, when was 
the change made and why? 2. Since the decli- 
nation of the sun varies 2314 degrees every 
three months how do you get 3 degrees 57 min- 
utes for the declination March 31, when the 
declination ten days before is 0? This was 
given some time ago in the Answers to Queries 
Department in an explanation on computing 
Jatitude.— Wisconsin, 


1. Moscow was made the capital of 
Russia in 1922. It is a great railway 
and industrial center, its geographic 
location is better than that of Petro- 
grad and it has a more healthful cli- 
mate. Moscow was the ancient capi- 
tal, and important government activi- 
ties have at all times been carried on 
in this city. The last Czar was crown- 
ed in Moscow. 2. Due to the shape of 
the earth’s orbit the declination of the 
sun is greater néar'the time when the 
direct rays cross the equator, both in 
spring and fall, than at other times. 
At this time the earth is rapidly chang- 
ing its position in relation to the sun 
while at the time of both summer and 
winter. solstices the relative position is 
changing slowly.. The summer solstice 
and winter solstice are so called by 
reason of the sun seemingly standing 
still at these times. _The length of 
days changes rapidly during March 
and April and in September and Octo- 
ber, while the change is slow in De- 
cember and January and in June and 
July. The declination of the sun 
changes more than eleven degrees 
from March 21 to April 21, and less 
than three degrees from June 21 to 
July 21. 


The Best Training for Citizen- 
ship 
(Continued from page 26) 


teens he understands that he must not 
himself fail to observe the rules of any 
game and he must see to it that no one 
else fails to observe them. A pupil 
who has an opportunity to play team 
games freely throughout the elemen- 
tary school ought to have the ideal of 
fair play. so thoroughly drilled into 
him that he will never take advantage 
himself nor will he knowingly allow 
anybody else to take advantage. He 
will be a good citizen so far as the life 
of the playground is concerned. He 
will appreciate that just to the extent 
that he advances the welfare of the 
group as a whole his own welfare wiil 
be promoted. If stimulated to think 
in terms of community welfare on the 
playground, he will be prepared to 
think of the welfare of the larger 
groups of which he is a member. 

A pupil who participates in making 
and enforcing rules and regulations 
for the government of his school and 
playground has excellent training for 
good citizenship. The youngest pupils 
cannot go very far in this, but they 
can make a beginning. Eighth grade 
pupils ought to play a prominent role 
in the government of their school,— 
in establishing rules and regulations, 
and in enforcing them upon all individ- 
uals. In some of the countries of the 
Old World pupils receive better train- 
ing than they do in this country in gov- 
erning themselves. This is especially 
true of such great English schools as 
Eton, Rugby, and Harrow. Always the 
idea.of fair play is impressed upon the 
pupils in these schools. In time they 
see the reason why every individual 
must observe rules and regulations and 
must help to make others do so. -We 
ought in our country to give pupils 
more freedom than they enjoy in most 
places in making and enforcing the 
rules that govern their schools and 
playgrounds. A pupil who has had ex- 
perience of this sort receives the most 
valuable kind of training for good cit- 
izenship in the community, in the state, 
and in the nation. 








“We are sorry when the petals of 
the beautiful apple blossoms fall ‘to the 
ground and wither, but we rejoice 
when:the fruit appears. So we grieve 
at disappointments knowing not that 
they are the forerunners of a happier 








This is Arthur Murray, 
the world’s 
Dancing Instructor. He 
has taught 
120,000 people how to 
dance 
unique 
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Overnight!” 


“They used to avoid me when I asked for a dance. 
Some said they were tired, others had previous 


engagements. 


Even the poorest dancers pre- 


ferred to sit against the wall rather than dance 
with me. But I didn’t ‘wake up’ until a partner 
left me standing alone in the middle of the floor. 





foremost 
more than 
through his 


easy learn-at- 
home methods. 


I was a first-class failure. 
advertisement in a well known magazine. 
I wouldn’t believe that you’could teach by mail be- 
cause I always had the idea that one must go to a 
dancing class to learn. 
10c—especially since you guaranteed to teach me. 


How Dancing Made Me Popular 


“Being a good dancer has made me popular and 
sought after. i 
dull evenings—no bitter disappointments! My 
whole life is brighter and happier. 
all to Arthur Murray! 

“I was astonished to see how quickly one learns 
all the latest steps through your diagrams and 
simple instructions. i 
few evenings and, believe me, I surely did give the 
folks around here a big surprise when I got on the 
floor with the best dancer. and. went through the 
dance letter perfect. Now that I have the Murray 
foundation to my dancing I can lead and follow perfectly, and can master 
any new dance after | have seen a few of the steps, 


6é6PPVHAT night I went home feeling pretty lone- 


As a social. success 
Then I saw -your 
At first 


some and mighty blue. 


But I figured I could risk 


I am invited everywhere. No more 


And I owe it 


I mastered your course in a 


“My sister’s family have all learned to dance from the course I bought 








SHE USED TO ENVY 
GOOD DANCERS 


In the short time that I have 
had. to study over the lessons 
and. the .very little practicing 
that-I have been-able to do, I 
cannot tell yeu how pleased I 
am with the lessons. had al- 
ways been in the background 
when attending dances, as. all 
the better dancers were chosen, 
and I really envied my friends 
on the  dance__ floor.—Miss 
Bertha Shiple, Perrysburg, O. 


HE HAD NEVER DANCED - 
BEFORE 


I. received the instruction 
book. on’ dancing and must 
say that it is more than I ex- 
pected. Last Saturday I went 
to a dance and as it was my 
first occasion I sure_was sur- 
prised to find your lessons so 
easy and yet so. interesting, 
that I sure will tell others about 
your wonderful. systemn,—Clar- 
ence V. Mortensen, Earle, Wis. 


RECEIVES MANY 
COMPLIMENTS 


I had wonderful success with 
your other dances. and have 
been complimented on my 
dancing since taking your les- 
sons, I also had a surprise for 
my friends when I informed 
them that I learned from your 
wonderful method_of teaching 
by mail.—Walter Rich, Chester, 
Mass. 


LEARNS IN SHORT TIME 

I received your course in 
dancing a few days ago and 
have been to a couple of dances 
already. I was much pleased 
with your instructions. have 
a friend. who took personal les- 
sons and I am just as good a 
dancer now as he is.—Arthur 
Hossack, Flint, Mich. 








from you, and it would do your heart good 
to see how fine her little kiddies dance to- 
gether after quickly learning from your new 
method of teaching dancing at home without 
music or partner.” : 


Dancing Now As Easy As 
Walking 


If you can step forward, sideways and 
backward there is no reason in the world 
why you shouldn’t learn any of the latest 
dances in one evening and all of the newest 
steps and dances in'a very short time. The 
Murray method is in*no way complicated. 
The diagrams are so easily understood that 
even a very small child can learn from them, 
and:a whole family can quickly become per- 
fect dancers from the one set of instructions. 


Learn Without Music or Partner 


No longer is it necessary to go to a private 
dancing instructor or public dancing class. 
Arthur Murray’s remarkable methods are so 
clear that you don’t need any partner to help 
you, neither do you actually require music. 
But after you have learned the steps alone 
in your own room, you can dance perfectly 
with anyone. It will also be quite easy for 
you to dance in correct time on any floor to 
any orchestra or phonograph music, 

Arthur Murray is recognized as America’s 
foremost authority on social dancing. He 
was chosen to teach the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy’s dancing instructors the newest ball- 
room steps. Many of the social leaders in 
America and Europe have selected Arthur 
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‘How | Became Popular 





Murray as their dancing instructor. In fact, 
dancing teachers the world over take lessons 
from him. And more than 90,000 people have 
successfully learned to become wonderful 
dancers through his learn-at-home system. 


Five Dancing Lessons Free 


So sure is Arthur Murray that you will be 
delighted with his amazingly simple methods of 
teaching that he has consented for a limited 
time only to send FIVE FREE LESSONS to 
all who sign and return the coupon. 

These five free lessons are yours to keep-— 
you need not return them. They are merely to 
prove that-you can learn to dance without music 
or partner in your own home. 

Write for the five lessons today—they are 
free. Just enclose 10c. (stamps or coin) to 
pay cost of postage, printing, etc., and the les 


sons will be promptly mailed to you. You will 
receive: (1) The Secret of Leading. (2) How 
to Follow Successfully. (3) How to Gain Con 
fidence. (4) A Fascinating Fox Trot step. 


(5) A Lesson in - Waltzing. Don’t hesitate. 

You do not place yourself under any obligation 

by sending for the free lessons. Write today. 
ARTHUR MURRAY 

Studio 31, 801 Madison Ave., New York 


ARTHUR MURRAY, STUDIO 31 
801 Madison Avenue, New York City 


To prove that I can learn to dance at home 
in one evening you may send the FIVE FREE 
LESSONS. I enclose 10c. (stamps or coin) 
to pay for the postage, printing, etc. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Also at 150 Southampton Row, London, Eng. 





MAKE 


$19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


$20 up. Allmakes, Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE C€O., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 


Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. aro wanted for pub 


° 
Writers=""" Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal, Mo 














fruition.” 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther. O, Draper 


Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “how to raise the money” question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states use our plan, Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, ‘Ete. Liberal profits. 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 300 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, Ill. Liberal allow- 
ances elsewhere. All natjonally-known, high-grade 
goods. Write today for circular, ddréss all mailto 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 








Priscilla Person 
. Stationer 
; iy gives distinction to your correspond 
mence. Dainty, correct, inexpensive. Mail me } 
a dollar with your_name and address: plainly 
printed in 3 lines. You will promptly receive 
200 Single Sheets 6 x 7 in. $ West af 
100 Envelopes to match Denver, 
‘Both White Bond paper, hand- side U.S. 
somely printed in rich Blue Ink) add 100 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order now. 
—— GOLDBERGER, 110E High St., Boston, Mass, 
busi i 

























iness since 1899 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Poems: Teachers Ask For. 


Zz. Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 











Te 
As 





Poems 


SELECTED BY READERS 





cANE 





Price, in limp cloth covers, 


1 Requested by the 
| 


achers 
k For 


poems. This book co 
thirty-five of 
quently asked for. 
KMAL INSTRUCTOR 
> "PRIMARY PLANS of the poems which teac 
most desirable for their 


Poems Teachers Ask Fo 














bil 


with others well adapted 





work, character study, etc. 


This has been wonderfully popular, 


4a 

| | HIS is a unique collecti Ss. : 
ia eral years there has ished i 

ee mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 
i | 

| | 

| | teachers have requested the publication of desired 
| | 


Teachers of America 





60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Price, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


llection of poems. For sev- 


has been published in Nor- 


of “Poems Our Readers’ Have Asked For”. 


Thousands of 


ntains two hundred and 


those which have been most fre- 
i In reality, therefore, this collec- 
tion has been compiled by teachers and is made up 


hers in general have found 
own and their pupils’ use. 
r includes a large number of 


the required poems in state courses of study, together 


for reading, reciting, memory 


Teachers will greatly appreciate the advantage of being able to obtain in one moderately 
priced volume such a large number of the choicest and most desired poems which otherwise 
could only be procured in many volumes from different publishers. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS 








INCLUDED 





Abou Ben Adhem | First Settler's Story, ] L’Envoi Raggedy Man, The 
American Flag, Th | The Little Boy Blue Recessional, The 
Asleep at the Switeh | First Snow- fall, The Lost Chord, The Ride of Jemie McNeal 
Barbara Frietchie | Flag Goes By, The Mandalay Robert. of Lincoln 
Barefoot. Boy, The | Give Us Men =e Cow Moo, The Rock Me to Sleep 
Breathes There the Man | (rradatim Nobility Seein’ Things 
Building of the Ship House by the Side of | O Captain! My Captain| Seven Times One 
Chambered Nautilus, The the Road, The October's Bright Blue] Sister and I 
Charge of the Light| How He Saved St. Weather Song of on Shirt 
Brigade Michael's Old) Clock on the} Sweet and Low 
Children’s Hour If— Stairs, The Teacher's Dream, The 
Christ in Flanders Incident of the French Opportunity Thanatopsis 
Christmas Everywhere Camp Order for a Picture | Village Blacksmith, 
College Oil Cans In Flanders Fields Over the Ilill to the The 
Crossing the Bar In School-Days Poorhouse We Are Seven 
Curfew Must Not Ring | June Owl and the Pussy Cat When the Cows Come 
Tonight Kentucky Belle Paul Revere’s P eee Home , 
Darius Green and Ilis | Lady Moon Perfect Day, Where the West Begins 
Flying Machine Landing of the Pilgrims | Planting of tire Apple- | Wonderful World, The 
Driving Home the Cows | Lasca ‘ree Woodman, Spare that 
ich in His Own] Leak in the Dike, The | Poorhouse Nan Tree 
Tongue Legend of Bregenz, Al Psalm of Life, A Your Mission 





And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on good paper 


and bound it 


PRICE, in 


Plans, one year, $2.50. 


PRICE, in 


1 either limp cloth or standard cloth covers. 
limp cloth covers, 60 cents per copy, 
With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.50. 


standard cloth covers, $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 


See other offers on page 2. 
If this edition is desired in 


combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder, instead of the limp 
cloth edition, add 40 cents to combination prices quoted above. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA. 


(Order from Nearest Point.) 

















The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Path 
view, 
its 30th yez 
recognized 


to what is 
is an ideal 
issue 
and impart 
amount of 
usefulness t 

A new fe 
hances its v: 
appearing o 


sists of many helpful questions and comments referring 


to the topic 

We know 
clean, helpf 
Pathfinder. 


published at the Nation's Capital. 


as the best current events paper published. 
Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as 


all the important 





illustrated Weekly News Re- 
It is now in 
ar of increasing success and is everywhere 


finder is an 


going on in the world and The Pathfinder 
medium for this purpose, In each week’s 
news of the day is skillfully 
also a vast 


ially condensed and there is 
value and 


general information of special 
o teachers in their work. 

ature of The Pathfinder which greatly en- - 
alue to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” 
n the first page of each number. This con- 

















s covered in that number. bps 





of no publication that gives so much real, 
ul, current information—information which every 
It is concise, reliable and up-to-the-minute, 


tion in itself. 


We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, have found it uniformly sat- 
being desirous of giving a greater number of teachers an 
opportunity to secure it under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
We trust a_very large per cent 
of our patrons will take advantage of the opportunity to secure The Pathfinder in combi- 
nation with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the various books for teachers with 


isfactory 


ceived the G 


which it is 
Price $1.0 


Plans, one year, $2.75. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (nearest point 


Use This Order Blank 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


Place cross (X) 


in one of thes: 


squares to indi: 


cate your orde 


Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional’ 
prices indicated, 


[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 
[J The Annual 


Plans, 


[ Every Bay Plans, $1.20 additional 
) Seeley’s Question Book, $1.00 additional 


L 
[] Four Hu 


[ The Year’s Entertainments, $1.00 additional 
[> How I Did It, 50 cents additional 


The tot 
Name 


Post Office 


to our 


patrons and, 


yeneral Agency for it in the educational field. 


offered at a discount. 
0 per year of 52 numbers. 


{ Dansville, N. Y., or 
) Des Moines, Iowa. Date.. 


[] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. 


jer one year. Price $2.75. 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each 


of Normal Instructor-Primary 


$1.20 additional 
[] Jointed Toys, 


ndred Games, $1.00 additional () Jointed Toys, 


al of the above order is $...... 


ee de a Je | Serre eT ey irre st crt oe Pe re. 


To read it regularly is an educa- 


Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary 
For prices in combination with books, see order blank below. 


[) Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 


] Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 
A Poster Patterns, Book I, 
[] Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50 cents additional 


[J Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
["] Practical Selections, 50 cents additional 


which I am enclosing herewith. 


teacher should have—as The 


Send order to 


eo cee cc cccceneerssereres 1924, 


Price $1.00. 


book desired.] 
50 cents additional 


Book 1, 50 cents additional 
Book 11, 50 cents additional 























Just for Fun 








Mr. Smith—Tell them all you know. 
It will not take very long. Mr. Brown 
—I’ll tell them all we both know, for 
it will not take any longer. 


Jones—This law is a queer business. 
Robinson—Why, how’s that? Jones— 
They swear a man to tell the truth and 
every time he shows signs of doing so 
some: lawyer ‘objects. 


“A factory owner was constantly 
provoked by the incompetence and un- 
reasonableness of his workingmen. His 
Jewish partner ie his nerves by 
exclaiming: “Vell, Harry, if they hadt 
our brains they would haf our jobs.” 


“I want to get some bird seed,” said 
the customer in the seed store. “No, 
ye don’t smarty,” replied the new clerk, 
recently acquired from the country, 

“ye can’t joke me. Birds grows from 
eggs, not seeds.” 


It was commencement evening. A 
youth rose to deliver his oration. His 
subject was “Light.” He began: “ ‘In 
the beginning God said, Let there be 
light: and there was light.’ Now let 
us consider some of the modern im- 
provements.” 


The Jew peddler rapped timidly at 
the kitchen door. Mrs, Kelly, angry 
at being interrupted in her washing, 
flung open the door, and glowered at 
him. “Did yez wish to see me?” she 
demanded, in threatening tones. The 
peddler backed off the steps. ‘Vell, 
if I did,” he assured her, with an apolo- 
getic grin, “I got my vish, dank you.” 

A farmer was showing a friend over 
the farm. “How many sheep do you 
think are in that flock?” he asked. 
The visitor considered a minute and 
then replied: “About 500.” The 
farmer was astonished. “Absolutely 
correct,” he declared. “How did you 
do it?” “Well, I just counted the legs 
and divided by four,’ the guest ex- 
plained. 


The telephone in a well-known sur- 
geon’s office rang and the doctor an- 
swered it. A voice inquired, “Who is 
this?” The doctor readily recognized 
the voice of his seven-year-old son. Al- 
though an exceedingly busy man, he 
was always ready for a bit of fun, so 
he replied: “The smartest man in the 
world.” “I beg your pardon,” said the 
boy, “I have the wrong number.” 


Extracts From Letters To THE 
VETERANS’ BUREAU 


He was inducted into the surface. 

Both sides of our parents are old 
and poor. 

I was discharged for a goiter which 
I was sent home on. 

I have a four months’ old baby and 
he is my only support. 

You ask for allotment number. I 
have four boys and two girls. 

Just a line to let you know that I am 
a widow and four children. 

I ain’t received no pay since my hus- 
band went away from nowhere. 

Please return my marriage certifi- 
cate, baby hasn’t eaten in three days. 

You have changed my little boy to a 
girl. Will it make any difference? 

Previous to his_ disappearance we 
were married to a Justice of the Peace. 

Your relationship to him? Answer: 
Just a mere aunt and a few cousins. 

Please let me know if John has put 
in an application for a wife and child. 
’ I did not know my husband had a 
middle name and if he did, I don’t 
think it was None. : 

We have your letter. I am his 
grandfather and igri A He 
was born and brought up according to 
your instructions. 

I have already written to Mr. Head- 

uarters and received no reply and if I 
don’t get one I am going to write to 
Uncle Sam himself. 

I am writing to ask you why I have 
not received my elopement. His money 
was kept from him for the elopement 
which I never received. 

Infantry Journal. 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
@ in ing two sets of envelopes, $3. - 
100 Vielgag Corde, $1.00 
for 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1040 coat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





February 192) 


our . 
azing new 
copyright course. No months 
praciize—just one hour. 


Send No Money 





siapae y 
& CO, 75 W.Van Buren, Dept. 1602, Chicago, tl, 





SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS.MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should knew 


1 .00 What -" young husband and 

\'ts Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 

Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 

















Chinese Peacock Ring 


Just what you want to draw attention 
toa brie ty hand. Fashion calls for 
— Aim partioulariy Pea- 
he loveliest cre- 
ation ar ao silversmith’s art, 
Sterling ativer. 19 emeralds and 
3) sapphires, only $3. Swit Dilated 
yon Silver $2.7 75. orders 
/ 15cextra. Send rag ve (Giseerae 
” around finger). Return it if not elight 
Not sold in stores, but direct. from ORIENT 
EXCHANGE, 21 Park Row, New York, import Dept. N-2 


STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write oo copy pl lainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover | 
cost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. | 


BUNIONS 


frnadiately nppivent. New way. Pain 






cock 






























emazic oo 


SENT el, 









sIVENEEe 


Uy ciese sox Big Bell eigsh 
double -cell 
lamp. pod any 
= ntho-Nova Salve 
return $3.00 es: is yours, Order coder, a 
es Sherp-0 ¢ Clute) cil Free for promptness. 
U. S SUPPLY con “Dept. mp-27, Greenville, Pa. 











Book on Destroying Hair' 


New Book by Prof. Hayes M., D., late of  wromas 8 
Medical rin Chicago Cloitewe eo eos 
cause and cure of superfiaous es and facial Uistigurements. 
Non-' technical. Send 3 stamps for descriptive mat 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING C0., Riverside, R. I 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
pe GOODS, HOSIERY, etc., ma Ke good money. 
Eas: leasant work. Beau- 
tifu samp les, instructions furnished. Write teday. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
713 Fitzcharles Bidg., TRENTON, N, J 











“Once upon a time there was a 
teacher who wanted a new Flag for the 
school.” Find out where she got it! 
Read Page Seven. 


NAME TAPES identify, prevent laundry 

and clothing loss. Ine: - 
sive, Washproof. Samples and catalog free. AGENTS 
WANT Address, PREMIER NOVELTY WORKS, 
Box 40PP, “WEST FARMS STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


M ; $25-$300 
Write Photoplays : 575-55 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Hemstitching tower orsters Atach: 
ment withinstructions bymail 


Rebus Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 














$2. Works on any machine. 


KODAK os | te a 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


POEMS WANTED ~Versesron cash. 
write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., 124 St- Louis: Mo. 


H to be SUCCESSFUL i 
FREE ADVICE Real Estate cad inne. Partic- 
ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
ornament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 
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She INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 





Supplementary Readers and Classics fof All Grades 
350 Books (-.:.rér%) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—I2 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 





Mother Goose 





















































concerns oem 0 
TINKLE BELL 
AND OTHER STORIES 


| 


© 6 OWEN PUNISHING 
ve 





























aod 
The Three Giants 











It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 


It contains, in addition to many 


standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 


this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 


Industries, Literature. 


Each book has 32 or more 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 


below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


Price 7 Cents per Copy Postage oe one 


extra. 12 or more copies sent 


dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUM 


FIRST YEAR 


er and Myths 
$ Fairy Stories of the Moon 
«of Eleven_ Fables from ASsop 
More Fables from Atsop 
Indian Myths 
Nursery Tales 
Primer from Fableland 
Fables and Tales from 
frica 
Natur 
bf | Tittle Plant People-I 
*2 Little Plant People—II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her 
Hi ‘riends 


story 

*32 Patriotic Stories 

Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer 

*230 = and Jingle Read- 
for Beginners 

*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
and Other Stories 


SECON D YEAR 


at and Myths 
The Brave Tin Soldier 
and Other Stories from 
Andersen 
Stories _from_ Grim 
Little Red Riding "Hood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers (Animal 


Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends 
*40 Wings and Stings 
*41 Story o oo 
*42 i Stories 


0e' 
History and Biography 
*43 Story of the Mayflower 
*45 Boyhood of Washington 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
#152 Child’s Garden of Verses 


*206 
*220 Story of the ¢ hrist Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
*268 
in Winter a 
*269 — Little Cotton-Taiis 
Four Little  saeenietace 
in Vacatior 
*290 
Life Reader 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
*302 _ -* Bell and Other 
St 
*303 
Story of Peter Rabbit 
*317 More. __— of the Three 
*318 
hrs and Myths 
6 Puss in Boots and Cin- 


*262 
Four_ Little Cotton-Tails 
t Play 
*270 
Fuzz in Japen—A Child- 
*301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
The Rainbow Fairy 
*308 
derella 


* 
io} 


from the 


ne 


Move "Stories of the Three 
igs 


*47 Greek Myths 

*48 Nature Myths 

*50 Reynard the Fox 

*102 Thumbelina and Dream 
Stories 

*146 Sleeping Beauty and 
Other Stories 

*174 Sun Myths 

*175 Norse Legends, § 

*176 Norse Legends, I 

*177 —— of the T hine- 

*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, 
Other Rhine Legends 

#289 The Snow Man, The 
Little Fir-Tree and 
Other _ Stories 

#292 East of the Sun and 


West of the Moon, and 
Other_ Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
*51 Story of Saad 
*52 Story of Glas: 
*53 —. of a Little Water 


Dro} 

*133 Aust’ Martha’s_ Corner 
Cupboard—I. _ Story of 
Tea and the Teacup 

Little eS ¥ of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 


Plants) 
Aunt Martha’s 


*135 


*137 Corner 


*138 
Cupboard—III. Story of 
Rice, Currants, Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of 
the Waterways 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington 
*7 Story of Longfellow 
*21 Story of_the Pilgrims 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
*54 Story of Columbus 





gist 


5 
57 
59 
*60 
*64 


*65 
*66 
*68 


*6 


o 


* 
-l1 
° 


*132 
*164 


*165 


*166 


PREPAID at 84 cents per 


BER. 


Story of_ Whittier 
Story of Louisa M Alcott 
7. of the Boston Tea 


Children of the North- 


Child Life in the Col- 
—- (New Amster- 


m) 
child Life_in the Col- 
onies—II_ (P paaevensn). 
Child Life in the Co 
onies—III_ (Virginia) 


and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

Stories _of the Revolu- 
tion—II (Around Phil- 
adelphia) 

Stories _of the Revolu- 
tion—III_ (Marion, the 
Swamp Fox) 

Story of Franklin 

The Little Brown Baby 
and Other Babies 

Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of 
Her Sisters 

Louise on the Rhine and 
n Her New Home 


ir 
NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 
are the stories from ‘‘Seven Lit- 


tle Sisters 
* 


” 


by Jane Andrews 
Famous Artists—I— (Land- 
seer and Bonheur) 


ee ye 


33 
*67 
*71 


*227 
*233 
*321 


*322 T 


*323 


Little Goody Two Shoes 
Selections from Alice 
and Phoebe Cary 
The Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 
Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 8rd, 4th and 5th 
Grades) —Longfellow 
Our Animal Friends and 
How to Treat Them 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book I—Primary 
The Adventures 7 of the 
Rabbity Buns 
he Wise Frog 
Other Stories | 
Health Stories and 
Rhymes 


and 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 


HAI 


_ * * 
Congatas 


* 


*136 
*181 
*205 


Story of Coal 


Story of Cotto’ 

Conquests of Little Plant 
People 

Peeps into Bird Nooks--I 
Stories of the Stars 
Eyes and No Eyes and 
The Three Giants 


History and Biography 


*5 
*56 
78 
*79 
*81 
*82 
*83 
*84 
*85 
*86 
*87 
*88 
*89 
*91 
*178 


*182 
*207 


*243 
*248 


Story of Lincoln 

Indian Children Tales 
Stories of the Backwoods 
A_ Little New England 


Viking 
Story of De Soto 
Story of Daniel Boone 
Story of Printing 
Story of David Crockett 
Story of Patrick Henry 
American Inventors — I 
(Whitney and Fulton) 
American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 
American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Fremont and Kit Carson 
Story of Eugene Field 
Story of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill 
Story of Joan of Are 
Famous Artists—II—(Rey- 
nolds and Murillo) 
Famous Artists — III — 


ille 
Makers of European His- 
tory 


Literature 


*90 


Fifteen Selections pom 
Longfellow — _ (Village 
Blacksmith, Children’s 
Hour, and others) 


5 Japanese Myths and Leg- 


ends 
Stories from the Old 
Testament 

W: ice ee (Abridged) 
Lit Lame_ Prince 
iota: §) —Mulock 

Tolmi of the Treetops 
Labu_ the Little Lake 
Dweller 

Tara of the Tents 

Night Before Christmas 
and Other Christmas 


tories 
(Any Grade) 

Alice’s First Adventures 
in Wonderland—Carroll 
Alice’s Further Adven- 
in Wonderland 

Bolo the Cave Boy 

Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
Hansel and Grettel, an 


Pretty Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons in Every- 
day Manners 

Legends from Many 
Lands 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, 


The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 
following list are supplied also in limp cloth 
$1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 


hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY NUMBER, specifying limp cloth binding. 


*314 The Enchanted Bugle 
and Other Stories 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
2 Animal Life in the Sea 
“93 Story of Silk 
*94 Story of Sugar 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa) 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn 
*263 The Sky Family 
*280 Making of the World 
*281 Builders of the World 
*283 Stories of Time 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the 
Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale 
*99 Story of Jefferson 
100 Story of Bryant 


*101 Story of Robert E. Lee 
*105 Story of Canada 


$} Story of Mexico 
Story of Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
Story of Hawthorne 
Biographical Stories— 
Hawthorne 
Story of Grant 
Story of Steam 
Story of McKinley 
Story of Dickens 
Story of the Flag 
Story of First Crusade 
Story of Father a 
Story of La Sal 
ey a Saco Night- 
inga 
a “of Peter Cooper 


Double Numbers 
64 or more pages. each 


Price: Paper Covers, 12c; 
Limp Cloth Covers, 18c. 


*401 Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi— (4th gr.) 

*402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 
Scott (8th grade) 

*403 Harmful and Helpful 
Insects (6th grade) 


*“* *e&* 
no 


* 
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*404 The Nurnberg Stove 
—La Ramee (5th gr.) 
*405 Story of Roosevelt 
(6th grade 
*406 an Gold. Bug—Poe 
1 gr 


a e} 
*407 A Dog o ey 


-I m 
*408 Health 
Rhymes (3d grade) 











*219 Little Stories of Dis- 
cover, 


232 Story of Shakespeare 


*265 Four_ Little Discoverers 
in Panama 

274 Stories from Grandfa- 
ther’s Chair—Hawthorne 

*275 When Plymouth Colony 
Was Young 

*287 Life in Colonial Days 


Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 


—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 
thorne 
Sindbad the 


Story of 
Sailor 

History in Verse (Sheri- 
dan’s_ Ride, : eee 
ence Bell, ete. 

*113 Little ‘petty lowndilly 
and Other Stories— 
Hawthorne 

Story of Aladdin and of 
Ali Baba 

Heroes from King Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Sel. 

Jackanapes 

The Child of Urbino— 
De la Ramee 

Heroes of Asgard — Se- 
lections 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book _ 1I—Intermediate 
What Happened at the 
Zoo, and_Other Stories 

*250 At the Back of the 
North_ Wind, Selection 
from—Macdonald 

Chinese Fables and Sto- 


Ties 
Moni the Goat Boy 
In Nature’s Fairyland 


*255 


*309 
*313 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*109 Gifts of the Forest 
(Rub — r, Cinchona, 
Cc. 
and Birds of 


ather 


Resins, 
249 Flowers 


Ni 
*298 Pe __. eof 
*299 Story of 





Geography 

*114 Great European Cities- 
London and Paris) 

*115 Great European Cities— 
(Rome and Berlin) 

*168 Great European Cities— 
(St. Petersburg and 

Conshascionaasip) 
*246 be’ hat I Saw in Japan— 


riffis 
*247 The: Chinese and Their 
Country 
*285 Story of Panama and 
the Canal 
*324 A Visit to Brazil 
*325 A Visit to Hawaii 
Agriculture 
*271 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal _Husbandry — Book 
I. (Horses and Cattle) 
272 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal Husbandry — Book 
Il. (Sheep and Swine) 


0 
*73 Four Great Musicians 
*74 Four 
6 


More Great Mu- 
sician 

*116 Old English Heroes 
*117 Later English Heroes 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage 
187 —. of Webster and 
18 Story of Napoleon 
189 Stories of Heroism 
1{ Story of Lafayette 
1 Story of Roger Williams 


Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition 
Story of William Tell 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
6 Story of Belgium 
7 Story of Wheels 
Story of Slavery—Booker 
T. Washington 

Story of Frances Willard 
Story of Harding 
Stories of the States 
08 Story of Florida 

Story of Georgia 

Story of Illinois 

Story of Indiana 

Story of Iowa 

Story of Kentucky 
Story of Michigan 

Story of Minnesota 
Story of Missouri 

Story of Nebraska 

Story of New Jersey 
Story of Ohio 

Story of Pennsylvania 
Story of Tennessee 
Story of Utah 

Story of West Virginia 
Story of Wisconsin 
erature 

Snow Image—Hawthorne 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low—Irving 
2 Rab and His Friends 
24 Three Golden Apples— 
Hawthorne 








*25 The Miraculous Pitcher 
—Hawthorne 

*26 The Minotaur—Haw- 
thorne 

*118 Tale of the White 
Hills and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant's Thanatopsis, 
and Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from 
Longfellow— (Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride, The Skel- 
eton in Armor, etc.) 

*121 Selections from Holmes 
(The Wonderful One 
Hoss Shay, Old _ Iron- 
sides, and Others 

*122 The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin—Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 


Higginbotham’s — Catas- 
trophe, Snowflakes — 
Hawthorne 
The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
The Golden Fleece— 
Hawthorne 
s eet Greek Heroes— 
. (Story of Perseus) 
*223 Riper. s Greek Heroes— 
. (Story of Theseus) 
*225 mR. Poems—Sel. 
*226 A Child’s Dream of a 
Star, and Other Stories 
—Dickens [ings 
229 Responsive Bible Read- 
*258 Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
*264 Story of Don Quixote 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
de and Others 
*284 Story Little Nell 
*294 


162 
*211 


*222 


(C co. from Dickens) 
The Dragon’s Teeth-— 


Hawthorne [thorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Haw- 
*328 Circe’s Palace—Haw- 

thorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 


*13 The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 

*14 Evangeline—Longfellow 

*15 Snowbound—Whittier 





*20 


123 


124 
125 
*147 
*149 


*192 
*193 


*196 
213 

*214 

*216 


*231 
*235 
*238 
*239 
*241 


*242 


7 The 


The Great Stone Face, 
Rill from the Town 
Pump —Hawthorne 

Selections from Words- 
worth (Ode on Immor- 
tality, We Are Seven, 
To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

Relestions from Shelley 
and Keats 

The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 

Story of King Arthur, 
as told by Tennyson 

The Man_ Without a 
Country—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean 

Selections from _ the 
Sketch Book—Irving 

The Gray Champion— 
Hawthorne 

Poems of Thomas Moore 

—Selected 

More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 

Lamb's Tales from Shakes- 
peare — Part I— (Tem- 
pest, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Macbeth) 

The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 

Poems Worth Knowing 
—Book I1I—Grammar 

Lamb's Adventures of 

Jlysses—Part 

Lamb's Adventures of 
Ulysses—Part II 

Story of the Iliad (Con- 
densed) —Church 

Story of the Aneid 
(Condensed ) —Church 

Story of Language and 
Literature 

Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

Story of ‘The Talisman” 
(Cond. from Scott) 

The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper) 
Oliver Twist (Con- 
densed from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle: Tom's Cabin 
(Cond, from Stowe) 
Story of David Coppe ~ ‘or 
(Cond. from Dickens) 
Chariot Race—Wal- 

lace 

Story of Jerusalem 

Story of Armenia 

Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare — Part II — 
(Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) 


Nature 


*278 
279 


Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the 
Man in the Moon 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*37 
*18 


*19 
*23 


*126 
*127 
*128 


*129 
130 
131 

*142 

*143 


148 
*150 


*153 
*154 
155 
156 
*158 


169 
170 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
Vision of Sir Launfal— 
Lowell | Burns 
Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
The Deserted Village— 
Goldsmith 
Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner—Coleridge 
Gray's Elegy and Other 
Poems 
Speeches of Lincoln 
Julius Cwsar—Selections 
Shakespeare 
Henry the VIII 
tions—Shakespeare 
Macbeth — Selections — 
Shakespeare 
Scott's Lady of the Lake 
Canto 
Building of the Ship 
and Other Poems— 
The 


-Selec- 


Longfellow 
Horatius, Ivry, 
mada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address— 
Selections from _ Adams 
and Jefferson Oration— 
Webster 

Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 
Scott's Lady of the Lake 


Ar- 


Canto 
Rhecus and Other Po- 
ems—Lowell 
Edgar Allan Poe—Biog- 
raphy and Sel. Poems 
Washington's Farewell 
Addresses and Iirst 
Inaugural 
Abram Joseph Ryan—Bi- 
ography and Sel, Poems 
Paul layne—Biogra- 


phy and Selected Poems 
Life of Samuel Johnson 
—Macaulay 
Sir Roger de 
Papers—Addison 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book IV—Advanced 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
—Introduction and Can- 
to I—Scott 
Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) —Webster 


Coverley 


Wee Villie Winkie~ 
Kipling 
owe’s Masquerade— 
Hawthorne 





or) 


Boyhood of 
Lincoln 
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There is a peculiar quality about Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia which can best be described as a “dual personality.” 


When you read its articles the simplicity and sparkling interest 
of its style make you forget that Compton’s is an encyclopedia. 
As you thumb through the volumes you find that the appearance 
and make-up of its pages, the character of its type and the excel- 
lence of its abundant illustrations carry the charm of a fine 
magazine. 

And yet, when you want exact and complete information, you 
find that Compton’s is the most efficient quick-reference book 
you ever handled. It is this two-fold character which has given 
Compton’s a new leadership in the educational world. 


On the one hand, it answers fact-questions rapidly and settles 
problems with the authority conferred upon it by its eighty-eight 
distinguished editors. On the other hand it provides an inex- 
haustible source of supplementary reading material. 


The teacher finds what she needs in Compton’s, already pre- 
pared in teacherable form. The pupil is so fascinated by its clear 
and brilliant treatment of topics that the task of developing the 
reading habit almost ceases to exist. 


There is a place for Compton’s in every modern school room 


which no other books can fill. 


Write for Free Sample Pages and Prices 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58_E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 





